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THE HISTO RICAl INT HODUCTIIIH. 

The Age of KuoAahanda or Elacharya. 

Sri Kundeikundacharja the author of our work was a very 
famous Jama Philosopher and theologian. He "as also a great organiser 
of Religious institutions. His name is held in great veneration 
especially by the Digambara Section of .the Jamas. Many great 
religious teachers claimed it an honour to trace their lineage 
{com lha gcewt Kvmd?tkm\da., Several inseciptions tliat 

are found m South India and M}sore relating to Jama teachers 
begin with Ktiudahindanvaya—ol the line of Kundakunda. 
Students of Jama literature are famiinr with such phrases as 
the following •— 

Sn Ktmdahmda Gin upattapaiampai 'iyatu ; 

Sn Ktntdalnmda Santhanam , 

Sft Kundahindakya munindta vimsa 

These are some of the phrases claimed by Jama writers such as 
Sakcilahhusctna author of Upadesaratnamala, Vasunandi author of 
Upasakadhyanam, Btalima iiemt datta of Aurathana Kathakosha. 
Instances may be multiplied without number, for showing the 
important place occupied by our author m the hierarchy of Jama 
teachers. 

Some of the epithets employed to characterise him are also 
significant of his great importance. Muinndra—the Indra among the 
ascetics, MumchahravaH — the emperor among the munis, Kaundesa 
—Lord Kunda, are familiar designations of the great teacher. 

The personality of this great teacher as is generally the 
case with world famous individuals is lost m obscurity and shrouded 
with traditions. We have to depend upon so many written 
and oral traditions to have a glimpse of this great person. The 
early history of India is Kiit a string of speculations and even as 
such there arfe very many gaps. Under these circumstances, 
we have to be very cautious about the history of our author. 
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The one great landmark in the chronology of India is Chandra- 
gupta;Maur 3 a. This great emperor of Magadha is not only referred 
to in the various literary works of India but is also mentioned by 
foreign historians especially the Greeks. This emperor Chandra Gupta 
especially is of peculiar interest to the students of the early history 
of the Jainas Lewis Rice and Dr. F. W. Thomas have done consi- 
derable service to Indian History by cautiously interpreting several 
available facts, archeological and epigraphical, relating to that 
period ‘The early faith of Asoka’ and the migration of Bhadrabahu 
'•ith Chandragupta are now accepted facts of History. The 
tendency among European scholars to post date the historical 
events and persons ralating to India is a just antidote to the 
phantastic and legendary notions of indigenous writers who generally 
measure time by millhnmms Nevertheless we haie to point out 
that the orientalist have sometimes overreached their work They 
generally proceed on the assumption that writing is a late acquisition 
in Indian civilization The learned arguments put forward on Panini 
by Goldsticker to undermine this assumption have been before the 
learned public for some decades The e\cavations of Jama stupas at 
Mathura and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal’s disco.verj' of Konika’s Statue with 
tbt inscriptions try to set back the pendulam of Indian chronology to 
an earlier period. Speaking about the Jaina stupas Sir Vincent Smith 
writes asJolJow's — 

"The assumption has generally been made that all edifices lu 
this stupa form are Buddhist When the inscription under 
discussion was executed not later than 157 A D , the Vodva stupa 
of the Jamas at Mathura was already so ancient that it was regarded 
as the w ork of the gods It was probablj therefore erected several 
centuries before the Chnstian era ’ 

Again sajs he, , 

"Assuming the ordinanlj received date B C 527 for the death 
of Mabavira to be correct the attainment of perfection by that saint - 
may be placed about B C. 550. The restoration of the stupa may 
be dated about 1300 jears later or A. D 150. Its original erection 
in brick in the lime of Parasvanath the predecessar of Mahavira-vmuld 
fall at a date not later than B. C. 600 considering the significance 
of the phrase m the inscription "built by the gods" as indicating that 
the building at about the beginning of the Christian era was believed 
to date from a period of mjthical antiquity the date B. C 600 for its 
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erection is not too earJy. Probably therefore this slupa of which Dr. 
Fuhrer exposed the foundations is the oldest known buildings in India”, 

When we take these historic discoveries with the Jama traditions 
that a number of Tirthankaras preceded Lord Mahavira we may 
not be altogether wrong in supposing that adherents of Jama faith 
in some form or other must have e\isted even anterior to Mahavira 
and that Mahavira himself was more a reformer than the founder 
of the faith If there wet’e Jams influential enough to build stupas 
in honour of their saints even anterior to 600 B. C., w’ill it be too 
much to suppose that the followers of this religion might have 
evisted in South India even before Badrabahu’s migration to the 
south. In'fact it stands to reason to suppose that a large body 
of ascetics on account of a terrible famine in the north migrated 
to a country where they would be w'elcomed by their devoted co- 
religionists. If the south were instead of a friendly territory waiting 
to receive the Sangha of learned ascetics a land populated w itli 
strangers and of alien faith BhadrabalUi would not have ventured 
to take with him into strange land a large body of ascetics who 
would depend entirely upon the generosity of the people. The 
Jama tradition that the Pandya King of the South was a Jama from 
very early times and that Bhadrababu expected his hospitality might 
have some historical background. 

Up to the time of Bhadrabahu’s migration there was no split in 
the Jama fold. That the schism of the Sw-etambaras arose about 
the time of Bhadrabahu I on account of the hardships of the famine 
IS more than probable This fact is evidenced by the complete absence 
of Swetambaras m the Deccan and South India The Jains in the 
South and Mj sore always claim to be of Mitlasangha the original 
congiegiation. 

One other interesting fact is the Migration of the Digambaras 
from the south to the north for the purpose of religious propogari- 
dism. ” One point of agreement comes out clearly and is note- 
worthy, i.e. the direction of the Digambara migration.” It wastrom 
the south to the north from Bhadalpur to Delhi and Jaipur This 
agrees with the opinion that the Digambara separation originally took 
place as a result of the migration southwards under Badrabahu in 
consequence of a severe famine in Behar the .original home of the 
undivided Jaina Community ” (Prof* A. F. Rudolf Hoerole. lnd> 
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Anf. Vol XXI. Three further Paltavahs oj the Digambaras. pp, &0 
and 61.) 

Professor Hoernle says that he has not been able to identify 
Bbadalpur. It is no other than Patahpiira or Pafaliputra which is the 
old name of Thirnppappulijur or modern Ciiddalore (Reports on 
the Archffiological Sur\'cy of India, Vol. 1906-07 — Article on the 
Pallavas b> V. Venkayya) suggests that it is not the above place 
and identifies it v.ith Tinivadi a place near Panruli with many 
Jama antiquities and remains This is onlv a matter of det.iil 
But still the reason given bj V Venkij va is not quite sound The 
fact that Pathinpuli} ur IS mentioned in Devaram as sacred to God 
Siva will not conflict with its being also the centre of the Jaina«. 

Now tins Bhadalpur or Patalipura is associated with our author 
Sn Kundakiinda as we shall show later on. 

Before \.e proceed further let us make sure about the age in 
which he lived and worked. For tins w'e have clear evidence 
furnished in the several Pattavalis preserved by the Jamas both 
Digambaras and Swetambaras. After Mahavira there had been a suc- 
cession of teachers as showm below — 

I.— Kevalins . Gautama 

Sudharma 
Jambu 

n — 'Smta-Kevahns, Vishnu Kumar 
Nan da Mitra 
Aparajila 
Govardhan 
Bhadrabihu I 

in.-Ten-Purvins.. Visaka 
Proshtila 
Natcbatra 
Nagasena 
Jayasena 
Siddbarta 
Dhritisena 
Vijaja 
Buddhilmga 
Deva, I 
Dharasena 


Years 
. 12 

... 12 

. . 38 

14 

... 16 

22 
19 
29 
10 

15 

... 17 

18 

... 21 

17 

18 

... 13 

... 20 

34 

... 14 
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IV. — Elcien Angins Nakshalra 

• •• 

Years. 

IS 

Jayapalaka 


20 

Pandava 

• •9 

39 

Dhruvasena 

• •• 

14 

Kamsa 

• • « 

32 

Total 

»• » 

468 


Years. 


V.— Minor-Angins ... Subhadra 

• •• 

6 

Yasobhadra 


IS 

4 

Bhadrbahu, II 




In the 5 ’ear 2 after the Achar}a Subhadra’s (accession to the 
partificate), the birth of Vtkrama took place , and in the year 4 of 
Vikrama's reign Bhadrabahuji II took his seat on the pontificial 
chair. Further succession will be evident from the following table . — 

“ Indian Antiquary” Vols. XX and XXI. The seveial Patta* 
vahs e\arained b> R. Hoernle, 




luaUahiif l,r line accouUnR to the Difiatnbam PiUlaxahs as xeoiUd out by PRornssoK IIoernlh 
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If we take this date 8 B. C. as the reliable date of his accession 
to the pontificial chair then the date of his birth would be about 
52 B. C. For, only in his forty-fourth year he became pontiff or 
an acharytr, 

W'hat is bis birthplace and scene of his activities ? With regard 
to his birthplace we have no better evidence. Here also we have 
to depend upon traditions — oral and written Let us see whether 
we can have any useful information from these traditions. In a work 
called Punyasravakatha Sri Kunda Kundacharj'a’s life is cited as an 
example for Shastradana or gift ol Shastras. The account is as 
follows . — In Bharatha Khanda in Daksbanadesa there was a district 
called Pidatha Nadu. In a town called Kurumarai in this district 
there lu'ed a wealthy vatshya by name Karamunda. His w'lfe was 
Srimati. They had a cow-herd who tended iheir cattle. His name 
was Mathivaran One day when he was driving his cattle to an 
adjoining forest he saw to his great surprise that the whole forest 
was consumed by forest fire e\cept a few trees in the centre, which 
retained the luxuriant green foliage. This roused his curiosity and 
he went and inspected that place. There he found the dwelling 
place of some great Muni and also a bo.\ containing the Agamas or 
the Jam Scriptures. Illiterate as he was he attributed the s'afety of 
the spot to the presence of the Aganias which he carried home w'ith 
great awe and reverence. He put up the Agamas in a sanctified 
place of his master’s bouse and continued to worship the same 
daily. 

Sometime after, a religious monk visited their house. He w’as 
offered Blithsha w'ith great veneration by that wealthy vaishya. Just 
then this cow-herd also offered the Agamets to the great Rtsht. On 
account of these gifts— food from the Master, and the Scripture from 
the servant — the Rishi was very much pleased and blessed them both. 
The Master of the house since he bad no children was to have an 
intelligent son and the old and faithful servant would be born as the 
promised son of the house. The happy event came to pass and the 
son born to the family became a great philosopher and religious 
teacher. This was our author. Sir Kunda Kunda. 

The story further turns upon his religious tours. The mention 
of his name as the wisest of mortals in the Samavasctfdnee of Sree- 
Mantharaswami in Purvavideha, the visit of the two Cliaranas to 
verify the fact, his supposed irreverence to them On account of his 
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concentration, the return of the Chat anas in disgust, the explanation 
of the misunderstood event, the reconciliation between the Chat anas 
and Sri Kunda Kunda and the latter’s visit to the Samavasarana with 
the Charanas are all incidents mentioned in detail. Further as the 
Irait ol bis previous gift of Shastra he became a great leader of 
thought and organiser of institutions. Finally he secured the throne 
of Achatya and thus spent his life in usefulness and glory. 

There is another account of his life given in '‘Kunda Ktindacharya 
Charitra" a pamphlet published in ‘Digaraber Jam’ office, Surat. 
According to this his birth-place is- in the country of Malwa His 
parents are mentioned as Kundasreshti and Kundalala. The 
joungboy Kunda Kunda was apprenticed to religious teacher for the 
purpose of education. Early in life he sho\%ed an ascetic disposition 
and therefore he vias ordained as a monk, and admitted into the 
Sanglia. The latter part of the story is almost identical with that 
of the pfe% lous one. 

Both these versions appear to be quite legendary The latter 
judged from the names of the parents is evidently a latter construe* 
lion by some imaginative mind based upon the name of the hero 
Kunda Kunda. The places mentioned in the former story are not 
casilj identifiable The only reliable information there perhaps is 
that the author belongs to Dahshana Desa. Waiving these two 
stones as of no material use we have to depend more upon circum- 
stantial ei idence. Emphasis must bs laid upon the fact that Sri 
Kunda Kunda belonged to Dravida Sangha 

"La communaute digambara portrait le noni dc mula sangha. Uo 
synonyme de ce terme parait. Etre Dravila Sangha, qui ne signifie 
sans double nen de plus que’ communaute "des pays dravidiens.” 
Ls mula sangha comptait plusieurs sectes dont la plus importante 
Etait le Kunda Kunda anvaya” (— p. 42. Introduction, Reportaire 
Epigrapbie Jaina). 

This suggestion of Guerinot’s based upon circumstantial evidence 
IS a useful cue for our purpose 

Wc have to collect furthcrcvidence if possible to corroborate the 

theory that our author belonged to the Dravidian country. 

W tinpjoluLsJ m»nusc-lp5 t-caOng alout -Jlantra Lal.»lma ' Tre ha-e tlss 
lailotrins elejca — 

DiUb«a Sesa aiaUyC Lamagrama auait mali4teivE(t. 

Picbt-To niana dravtlagana— dfafsa ahfmsn 
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Thjs sloka is interesting to us The work treats about a female 
disciple of Elacharya, who was possessed . of a Brahma Rakshasai 
This possessed disciple was no doubt well-versed in Shastras but 
would get up on the summit of a small hill called Nilagiri by the side 
of the village, Hemagranu in which Elacharya Jived, and would 
laugh and weep alternately with all hysterical violence. She is said 
to have been cured by Elacharya with the help of Jwalamalini 
Jfantra. Fortunately we are able to identify all the places mentioned 
in the above sloka. 


Walaja is the name of that pait of the Madras Presidency 
comprised by portions of North Arcot and South Arcot traversed by 
the Eastern ghats The taluks of Kalla Kurichi, Tinivannamali and 
Wandewash perhaps form the central tract of this Malaya. Hema- 
gram_ a which is the Sanskritised form of Ponnur w'hich is a village 
near Wandewash Close to this village there is a hillock by the 
name Nilagiri. On the top of this hillock on a rock there are even 
now the foot prints of Elacharya who is said to have performed his 
taj)as thereon. Even now pilgrims frequent this village once in a 
year, to perform puja to the foot prints Further the sloka mentions 
Elacharya to be ‘Dravidagana disa’ We know very w’ell that 
EIacliar}a, is another well-known name for Kundd Kunda. 

Now this Elacharya is according to Jama tradition the author 
- of the great Tamil classic * T.hiruk ku_rral’. This is written in the 
old indigenous “Venba” metre of Tamil language According to the 
Jaina tradition this work was composed bj Elacharya and given 
away to his disciple “Thiruvalluvar” who introduced it to the 
Madura Sangha. This version is not altogether improbable. Because 
even the non-jaina tradition about the mthor of Thirukkumal appears 
to be merely another version of this one The Hindu iradition 
makes Thiruvalluvar himself the author of the work He is claimed 
to be a Saivite by faith and valluva by birth. His birth place is 
said to be Thirumaylai or Mylapuri or the modern Mylapore the 


southern part of the city of Madras, The w ork was composed under 
the patronage of one Elala ^ tngh,^^ifen^^s»Ev^ently the literary 
patron of Thiruvalluvar ,y 

This Elala Singh off thv fJindu^Tra merely a 
variation of Elacharya. jThjruva 51 i 5 ^t§|| 5 rB 3 jn ’borfi traditions, 
in the one as the auth^vand'^ii^he other’ Vlie int*^u^ before the 

Sangha. That Mylapuri, a tgraous^JinL^t^ra^Saedicated to 
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>?eminath Vide Tamil work “ Tirunnr riianthathi,” and that it was a , 
seat of Jama culture is well evidenced by literary remains and 
antiquarian facts preserved m South India. Thougli the work 
is chimed by different religionists— Snaites Buddhists and Jains, 
though there is no authentic record as to the exact faith of 
the author, sull an unbiassed study of the work itself with the 
special view as to the technical terms emplojed in the couplets 
and the doctrine-, religious and mor^l embodied in the work will 
constrain one to conclude that it is a lred‘ise evidently based upon 
the moral principle of Vitaraga, the corner stone ot jainism The 
praise of Agriculture as the noblest occupation is consistent with the 
traditions of the Vellalas, the landed aristocracy of South India, who 
were c^'clentU the earliest ndherents to lama faith in this part of 
the rnuiitrj .. 


This identification of Elaebarj a the author of Kural with Elacbarya 
or Kunda Kunda would place the Tamil work in the 1st century of the 
Christian era. This is not altogether improbable. Dr, G. U. Pope 
would bring it down to a period later than the 8tb century. There 
is no sufficient historic evidence for his belief He is actuated by his 
persona! bias that such a sublime work embodynng highest moral 
ideals could not be due to the indigenous Dravidian culture alone, 
but must have been infiuenced by Chnstianits brought here by the 
early Christian Missionaries The tradition about St, Thomas 
lends weight to the supposition There is nothing to show from the 
internal evidence that the auluor of the wock was aware of Chris- 
tianity The doctrines treated therein are found widely scattered m 
Tamil literature especially in those works composed by Jains such as 
•Naladiyar’ ‘Aranencharam’ 'Pazamozi’ ‘Elathi’, etc. One who is 
acquainted with Tamil literature will not grudge the authorship of 
Rural to purelj, dravidian scholars and moralists who are uninfluenced 
by foreign culture. Hence we roa\' believe with very great pro- 
bability that, Elacbarya the author of Kural was identical with 
Kunda Kunda the author of Prah}uita Uaya, and that he lived about 
the beginning of the 1st entury A. D. 


■0>‘, idsotiScalion of EUcliarja the author of Kural with KuuiJa 
Kuoaabnnss m another important point of historical interest. It 

oni The former » as. written by 'Ilangovadigol’ tho 
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younger brother of ‘ Singuttuman Seran’ the Chera King of Vangi, 
The latter work which i*; merely the continuation of the story ,of 
Silappadikaramwas written by “Kulavanikan Sattanar” a contemporary 
and friend of Ilangovadi. During the pralishta of Devi temple 
(Silappadikaram) Gajahbhahu I of Ceylon was present, according to 
Mahavansa, be reigned about 113 A. D. Rural therefore mu&t be 
anterior to this dale ; so this also goes to corroborate the age of 
Elacbarya oi Kunda Kunda, 

All these scattered facts of traditions and literary remains produce 
cumulative evidence to establish that our author was of Dra.vidian 
origin. That he was the leader of the Dravidian Sangha and that 
he was e\idently highly cultuied in more than one language This 
use of the word 'Dravida’ in tne ‘Dravida Sangha’ must ha\c a 
specific reference to the Jamas of South India, the Vcllalas of the 
ancient Tamil literature, who strictly followed ‘Kollavratam’ or 
‘Ahimsa-dharma, and it is further evidenced by the popular use of 
the word in the compound, ‘Dravida-brahmins’ who are strict 
vegetarians as contrasted with ‘Goada*brahmins’ It is a well-knowm 
fact that the strict vegetarianism in daily life of South Indian 
Brahmins who nevertheless perform ‘Yagams’ involving animal sacrifice 
is a heritage from early Jama culture in South India. 

The early kingdoms of South India were the Clieras, ihe Cholas 
and the- Paiidyas. It is a well-known historical fact pertaining to 
South India that the Pandiyas were Jams and were patrons of 
Jainism They changed their faith only during the Sivaite revival 
effected by and about the 8th century That the 

Cheras were also Jains can be inferred from ‘Silappadikana’ 
another great Tamil classic written by a Jama scholar the younger 
brother of the Chera king fw ho was a contemporary of Gajabahu of 
Ceylon) The Cholas were also off and on the Patrons of Jams though 
in later days they were associated with Sivaitism. These three 
kingdoms were knov/n about the time of Asoka. The court language 
in all the three w'as probably Tamil. Can we suppose that Sri 
Kunda Kunda belonged to any one of these kingdoms. Oiir above 
discussion would lead us to such a supposition and yet there is an 
important stumbling block in our way. 

The work that is translated here is in Prakrit. Further all the 
commentators of * Prabbanitatraya ’ — 
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Paochastikaya., Pravachanasara and Samayasara— mention the fact 
that these works were written by Kunda Kundacharya for the benefit 
of his royal disciple Shivakumara Maharaja. Who this Shiva Kumara 
Maharaja was and over w’bat kingdom he ruled the commentators 
are silent about. We are once again compelled to have recourse to 
hypothesis This Siva Kumara Maharaja must have been a follower of 
Jama faith and must have had praknt as bis court language Further 
be must have been somewhere in the south in order to have Sri Kunda 
Kunda as his religious teacher. This name does not occur in the 
dynastic geneology of the three Tamil Kingdoms — the Cheras, the 
Cholas and the Pandiyas Further there is no evidence that any 
prmce-of these dynasties had praknt as his court language 

Before we proceed to state our theory we have to dispose of 
the theory proposed by K B Pathak as to the identification of 
Sivakumara Maharaja. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, 1885, page 15. Kunda Kunda 
was one of the most celebrated Jama authors. The works attributed 
to him are the Prabhntasara, the Pravachanasara, the Samayasara, 
the Rayanasata and the Dvadasanupreksba 

These are all written in Jama Praknt Balacbandra the commen- 
tator who lived before Abfainava Pampa says m his introductory 
remarks on the Prabhntasara that Kunda Kundacharya was also called 
Padmanandi and was the preceptor of Siva Kumara Maharaja. I would 
identify the king with the early KadambaKing Sri Vijaja Siva Mrigesa 
Maharaja. For m bis time, the Jamas had already been divided 
into the Xirgranthas and the Svetapatas, and Kunda Kunda 
attacks the Svetapata sect when be says, m the Pravachanasara that 
women are allowed to wear clothes because they are incapable 
of attaining Nirvana. 

Cbitte Chinta mayathamba tasira na nivvanara 

Another interesting fact that we learn from his works is that, in the 
time of this author jaimsm had not spread far and wide m these parts 

and that the body of this people worshipped Vishnu for he tells 
us in the Samayasara. 
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“ So no difference appears between the people and the Sranianas 
in respect of the Siddbnnta (in the opinion) of the people, Vishnu 
makes (every thing) (in the opinion) of the Sramanas the Soul 
makes (every thing). On these circumstances, as well as on the 
place assigned to bun in Jama Pattavalis and on the fact that bis 
writings are considered by Jama scholars, both in Dharwar and 
Maisur, to be the most ancient Jama works now extant I base my 
opinion that Kunda Kundacharya was a contemporarj of the early 
Kadamba King Siva Mngese Maharaja 

The reasons cited by K. P Pathak are all right. Kunda Kunda 
js later than the Svetambara Schism which is believed to have taken 
place about the time of Bhadrabahu, I And perhaps at the time of 
Kunda Kunda the ordinary masses followed the vedantic form of 
Vishnava cult. But still these facts do not form a cogent reason for 
identifying Siva Kumara Maharaja with the Kadamba King Siva 
Mngese Varma. Mysore and Coorg by Lewis Rice, page 21 “The 
Kadambas were rulers of the west of Mysore from the 3rd to the 
6th century.” And Siva Mrigesa Varma ruled about the 3th 
century A. D. But the pontificate of Sri Kunda Kunda began in 
B. C. 8, The early dynasties by J. F. Fleet, page 288 of the 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol I. “and this is altogether too ancient, a period 
for the early Kadambas” further we do not know whether the 
Kadambas were acquainted with Prakrit language. Under these 
circumstances we have to seek elsewhere as to the whereabouts of 
Siva Kumara Maharaja, the disciple of Sri Kunda Kunda 

Conchipuram was the capital of the Pallava kingdom. The 
Pallavas ruled over Thohda Mandalam and also over a part of the 
Telugu country up to the river Krishna. Thonda Mandalam or 
Thondainddu was the name given to the land along the east coast 
between the two Pennars, South Pennar in South Arcot and North 
■pennar in Nellor and to east of the ghats. This laud was divided into 
several nadus and each oadu into several kottams. It was the land 
of the learned Several great Dravidian scholars such as the author of 
the Kurral, the great tamil poetess Avvai, the Sweet Puhazanthi the 
author of Nalavenba, all belong to Tbondiroandalam Throughout 
the Tamil literature there are references to the literary merits and 
the culture of the inhabitants of Thondmadu. Concheepuram 
the capital of Thondmadu must have been a great centre of learning 
in the south. Students from different parts of the 'country went to 
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Conjcepuram for purposes of study Scholars thronged there for the 
puroose of being recognised at the Pallava Court Mayura-Sarma one 
of the early founders of the Kadamba dy nasty went to the Pallava 
capital for the purpose of completing his education in the Sacred lore 
It was there that he quarrelled with the master of the horses who was 
a Ksbatnya Mayura Sarma, a brahmin by birth vowed that even a 
brahmin could handle the weapons of warfare with skill and could 
found a kingdom Thus arose the Kadamba dynasty Thus the glory 
of Conjeepuram — the Pallava capital must hav'e widespread about the 
2nd century A D. The kings of Conjeepuram as patrons of learning 
must have encouraged philosophical discussion among the representa- 
tives of the different religious sects, — tne Hindus, Buddhists and 
Jams Taking part in such religio-philosophical discussions must 
necessaiilt have a reaction on the personal faith of the kings. In 
the early centuries of the Christian era, proselytising was a common 
factor among the rival religionists. Great religious leader of 
different denominations went about from country to country con- 
verting kings and people Thus we hear from Jama History that 
Samantabbadraswami visited Conjeepuram and converted Siva 
Koti Maharaja who became Siva Koti Mum the disciple and succes- 
sor of Saraantabhadra. Still later towards the 8th century Akalanka 
visited the capital defeated the Buddhists to open philosophical 
contests and converted Hthiaseethala the then Buddhist king 
It IS not improbable therefore that the Pallava kings at Conjeepuram 
during the 1st century or this era were patrons of Jama Religon or 
were themselves Jamas by faith. 

We also know from several epigraphical records that they had 
Prakrit as their court language What is knovm as the Mayidavolu 
grant IS an important document for South Indian History. It is in 
PraKrit with the eiception of the last verse, which is the closing 
ntatigtilit m Sanskrit. Tne body of the grant is in a prakritic dialect 
V hich comes close to the literary Pali, but shows also a number 
of peculiarities and divergent forms Dr Buhler, Epi. ,Indica Vol. 

I, p 2 Come nearer lo the usage of the Jama and Maharashtri / 
dialectics than to that of the Pali and older inscriptions . It is 
issued by the Pallava King Siva Skandavarma of Conjeepuram!^ 
Further It may be pointed out that the grant resembles in many 
particulars the Jama inscriptions from Mathura. The- u=« of the 
word 'Siddfaam' m the begmuiog of the grant as well as in the - 
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Mathura inscriptions is very suggestive of Jama origme. The 
most impoitant point for us is the nAme of the King Sivaskanda 
which IS merely another form of Siva Kumara. No doubt the same 
name occurs in the Andhra line M. J. G. Dubreinl tries to connect 
the two dynasties by matumonial alliance. He suggests that the 
Sivaskandavarma (Yuvaniaharaja) of the Pallava dynasty is the 
grandson of Sivaskanda Saia Kami by the daughter and received the 
name of the Andhra king v. ho was his grandfather. Whether the 
name was so inherited or was independently adopted by the Pallava 
kings it is not quite material to decide here. It is enough to notice 
the fact that tlieie was a Pallava king by name Sivaskanda 
or Siva Kumara Maharaja. He also figures as Yuva-maharaja in 
another giant. This name is also cinously identical with Kumara 
Maharaja. It is quite possible therefore that this Sivaskanda of 
Conjeepuram or one of the predecessor of the same name was the 
contemporary and disciple of Sri Kunda Kunda. This would well fit 
in with several facts known about Kunda Kunda, Kunda Kunda nr 
Elacharya must have been in Thondimandalam. So also was 
Eataliputca the seat of Dravida Sangha a town in Thondimandalam 

In this connection vve have to reject two theories about Pallavas 
as unfounded and improbable. The Pallavas are generally supposed 
to be foreigners from Persia. They are identified with Pahlavas, 
Mysore and Coorg by L Rice, page 53, which is the prakrit form of the 
PArthava meaning Parthians, here especially the “Arsacidian Parthians " 
Rice further builds upon this theory another fantastic one that 
Chaulkyans who were sometimes the enemies of the Pallavas w'cre 
by origin Salenkaians V. .Venkiyja adopts the same theory 
though it is based upon purely etymological grounds. The Hypothesis 
that IS based upon mere similarity of names has no great historical 
importance unless it is corroborated by independent evidence. This 
theory unfortunately lacks such a corroboration. Hence it leaves 
unchallenged the other hjpothesis which is perhaps more probable 
that the Pallavas were a section of the Hindu lacc in the south. 

Another hypothesis deserv'es notice bifore dis missal. It is the 
identification of the Pallavas with some aboriginal tribes as the 
Kurumbas. -This again is based upon the use of the word “Kadavar’ ’ 
to designate the later Pallavas. No doubt the term “Kadavar” 
"means the men of the forest”. But there is no other ground to 
show that this "Kadvars” were of the "forest tribe”. In tamil literature 
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It refers to a highly civilised and cultured race. There must be some 
other reason therefore for the application of the name to the Pallavas 
It may be merely a contrac'ion of “Palakkadavar” a people of the 
Palakkada another seat of Pallava government 

Waiving these two lijpothesis as improbable may we not suppose 
a raurh closer alliance between the people of the Thondimandalam 
and Andhras or the Andrabhrit}MS \\ ho surpeeded the Maiiryac. 
Thp tf^rm “Thondn” in lam'l meins ‘Service’ ‘Thondar’ ‘ may 
simplj me'»n those who serve’ and mav b* taken as the Tamil 
Translation of Andrabhi ttya<i The Pallavas or the Thonders 
therefore may merely a section of the Andhras. Settled in the 
south who inherited that pDition of the Andhra kingdom either 
matrimony or by right This theory that the Pillavas were an 
indigenous race with a very high culture and civilizaiion men related 
to Andhrabhrityas is highly probable and is corroborated by other 
circumstantial evidence. 

This digression into the history of the Pallaras we have had 
because such a political environment is required for our author Sri 
Kunda Kunda Acharya according to the available data about his life. 
We may therefore conclude that Sn Kunda Kunda Acharya wrote his 
Prahhuta Triya for one Sna Kumara Maharaja who was most 
probably the same as Siva Skanda Varma of the Pallava dynasty 

Several works are attributed to Sn Kundi Kunda Achary'a 

1. Prabhrila tnya '(The three Prabhritas). 

2 Shatpahudara 

3 Niyamasara, etc. 

Of these the first three, Pancbastikaya, Pravachanasara and 
Samayasara are the best known and most important The work tnat 
is offered in translation here is the first of these three Pancbastikaya 
Prabhrita which treats about the five cosmic constituents 
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JAINISM— ADYNAMIC REALISM 

When the European scholars first began to stud)' Indian 
Philosophy and Indian Literature they were peculiarly S)mpathetic 
towards the idealistic systems of India These scholars \iere brought 
up in the tradition of Kant and Hegel. Kant in constructing his 
critical philosophy emphasised the phenomenahty of our experience 
in general The external word including “the starr), heavens above” 
was merely a fictitious creation of the human mind according to its 
own forms and categories. 

Roused from his dogmatic slumber by Hnnte,' Kant began to 
inquire as to the possibiht) of a true metaph3'sics, Hume's anal) sis 
of experience ended in throwing overboard the fundamental concep- 
tions of experience The realit) of the Self, the objective world and 
even the certain law of causation were all said to be fictitious concepts 
based upon psychological habits but having no rational foundation. 
From such a sceptical shipwreck Kant attempted to save metrfphysics 
Waiving the earlier methods as dogmatic he introduced his own 
critical philosophy. The main characteristic of this system is the 
activity of the mind as opposed to the passive tabula lasa of the Loebetan 
system Nature is due to the co-operation of sense materials and the 
actn ity of mind Forms of space and time and the categories of 
the imderstandig from the a pnon constitutive elements of experience 
Knowledge is confined to such an experience which is phenomenal. 
This phenomenal w'orld or the world of appearance is but an island 
surrounded by the unknown ocean of nounienal reality. This may be 
taken to be the foundation of rnodcrnjidealism. 

No doubt Kant strongly repudiated the suggestion that his system 
was idealistic It is true that he posited the existence of the thing in- 
itself. But this realm of nounienal reality remained unknown and 
unknowable. It was preserved only because of Kant's personal 
prediliction , hence it was the very first thing to be rejected by his 
successors 
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Through the influence of Jlc}fe1 the German idcali-m secured nn 
inordinate polcncj Pcculiarl}* giftcJ vitJig'niiis for svslcm'b.iilding 
Hegel wrought out his system of idcilism based on Kantian traditions 
The thing tii~iti,elf was got nd of as an empty abstraction Rcahly 
was identified vilh concrete cspcricncc Thus tlic metaphysical 
dualism of Kant was comcrlcd into .m idLaiulic iiionism. According 
to tins Hegelian conception rcaln\ is equal to the Absolute conscious- 
ness, All finite things and petsons are reduced to merely adjeclucs 
or qualities of tins Absolute whieh is of the nature of the •jpiril. It i- 
thiS'pint that is the reality of \‘,hich all other thtng:> of our ordirarj 
c\pcricnce are mere appearances 


lie-idcs lht« idcah'^tir moi i^m of Ge'm.’nv there was another 
import int aspect of thought lint ditcrmincd the trend of modern idea- 
Herbert Spenter \ orked out a scheme of cosmic evolution in his 
synthetic sjslcm This Spencerian phdo'Ophj also in its Ov'*i 
w’ay contributed to inetaplijsical monism and pltcnomcnalitv of 
experience , hence the philoeoplij of the 19lh century, especially 
towards the last quarter, had a prcdomincnt note of monism This 
general proncncss towards a monistic interpret ilion in western 
thought must have determined the altitude of the West towards 
Indian thought Naturally were European scholars like Mai 
Muller nnd Deiisscii s} mpathcticallj attracted by the metaphysical 
flights of Sankara and Rainaniij i. The uncompromising montbtn 
of Vedan'a was admired as the fruit of oriental culture. 


Tlie philosophical attitude is never constant. It has always 
been undulating between idealism and realism In the West there 
IS observed a distinct set back to idealism The English philosophers 
like Bradley and Bosanquct who inherited the traditions of Hegel 
and who praclicdly ruled the philosophical world are now openly 
c a enge This revolt against idealistic influence has manifested 
anT n channels Pragmatism championed by James 

hsm hollowness of a barren Intellcctua- 


Rcaluv ''It" Thought and 

Reality and the consequent criterion of Truth m the form of self- 
coherence and self-consistency ..re openly condemned as pernicious 

-cognised as an L porta" 
*actor in Knovvieogc. Experimental verification of thought 
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which is the method followed in Science is hailed as the true 
model for philosophy Thought is studied in its true concrete 
setting. In as much as it is merely an instrument to secure greater 
efficiency of life, its value is entirely determined bj' its utilitj'. 
Even Scientistis like Mach and Poincare acknowledge this instru- 
mentality of thought Concepts are only convenient fictions to 
comprehend Nature. 

t 

From within Oxford University itself there has sprung up a 
philosopliical schism which boldly qcstions the psrtensions of the 
Absolute. Schilki and Ra^hdaP, Shutr and others attack the 
Hegelian stronghold The Absolute is condemned beemse it neiih i 
satisfies the pholosophical curiosity nor appeals to religious consci- 
ousness. 

From France and Italy we hear a similar protect from Beigton 
and Croce, The former repjidiating the IJegehan Absolute builds 
up a theory of the Universe based upon evolutionism. He too 
condemns intellect as inadequate to apprehend the inner nature 
of reality. His antagonism to Intellectualism is carried to an 
uncompromising revolt against even scientific and philosophical 
constructions m general. He appeals to intuition as the only 
means of getting at Rcalit}*. Similarly C/oce tries to separate what 
IS living from what is dead, in Hegel Thus on all sides this 
Geiman Idealism is being assaulted But the most dangerous 
opponent of Idealism is come in the form of Ngw Realism 

From an unexpected source there has come opposition. The Science 
of Mathematics whose alleged weakness was the stiength of Kantian 
Idealism has asserted its own right to challenge mctayph^sics. The 
mathematical discoveries of Ca«/o/, P^ff/io, and Ficge have once for 
all reclaimed certain fundamental Mathematical notions such as 
the concepts of infinity and continuity from the unwarranted 
criticisms of metaphysicians As Mr. B.~ Russell clearly points 
out, modern Idealism must once for all relinquish its KanHan basis. 

It can no more depend upon the so called demonstration offered 
by Kant as to the impossibility of real space and time 

This wave of realism is further intensified by the fact that it 
is intimately associated with modern Science. The traditional * 
Hegelian idealism of the West has been peculiarly adverse to the 
interest of Science. It may be safety asserted that a system of 
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metaphy3.c3 ^vith does not take into consideration the meth^od 
and achievement ol modern Science is so far self-condemned No- 
body can be blind to the claim of Science to be a safe means tor 
reiealtng truth Its claim is so uonderfuMy substantiated hy its 
acbieiements, that «e may say that modern life and modern 
thought are mainly the result of modern Science So much so any 
sjstem of Metaphysics which aspires to secure the open-sesame 
to unlock the secrets of reality must not openly conflict \Mth modern 
Science. The nevi realism therefore is in noble company. 

When we are aware of this changed attitude in modern thought 
we are naturaUj stimulated to examine similar ph’losophical attitudes 


in the past 

What is placed before the students of philosophy herein is 
due to such a sy mpathetic scrutiny of the past The Jama system 
j of thought is so peculiarly consistent ith modern realism and 
modern science, that one may be tempted to question us antiquity. 
Still it IS a fact, that such a system flourished m India several 
centuries before the Christian era. 


The author of tbe work who is translated in the following pages 
lived m the 1 st century B. C Hence it is one of the earliest treatises 
on Jama Thought. But the author was not the orginator of this 
sjstem The anenhatavada of the Jams must be certainly cider 
than Mahavira who is believed to have revived Janism 


The realistic tendency in oriental philosophy js not peculiar to 
Jainism From the very early days, we find this principle of inter- 
preting life and the Unmerse running side by side with the idealis- 
tic one. During the Vedic period we find nothing but gross form 
of Reahsm. The Vedic Gods were but magnified human beings 
sharing all the weaknesses and foibles peculiar to mankind When 
sacrifices w ere offered to Indra or Agm or Vayu or Vanma with chant- 
.»S 0f hsmns,tt«e coda no trace „1 any anspicion aa to the 

by » W^a,e:^a^;• pT^'^ft “ 
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manas is marked by sacrificial technique. Elaborate formulae w ere 
invented for the conduct of sacrifices. Ceremonialism took the 
place of Poetic effusions This led to the ascendency of the priestly 
class. The sacnficidl master or Yajaman has to engage his priests, 
paying heavy fees or dahshanas Religious devotion during this 
period degenerated into petty commercialism. But this state of things 
did not last long. While the priests were further elaborating the 
ceremonial formulas the work of investigating the true nature reality 
was taken up by another band of thinkers. By this time the homo- 
genious Ar)an tribe split up into different castes. Of these sects 
the Kshatjiyas or the warrior cla=s hi^'C learned the secrets of Rcalit}'. 
They have introduced a new philosophical cult known as Bihmavid^a. 
The Brhmavidya must ha\ e originally referred to certain spiritual intui- 
tions obtained through introspection Man discovered himself for the first 
time. The inner spiritual principle, the Atman is taken to be the Reality. 

! It is neither the body nor the senses. It is something behind and 
beyond the corporeal frame. It is that which hears but is not heard. 

« It is that which sees but IS not seen. It is that which makes the 
;operation of the senses possible while itself is beyond sense-apprehen- 
sion. This spiritual principle was indifferently called Atman or 
^Bthaman. Like the, Py thogorians of Greece, the Indian thinkers 
Icept their metaphysical cult as a secret. The Kthatn^as who were 
the discoverers and custodians of the New Thought imparted it 
only to the deserving few. This ttpanishadic cult, for so was it 
named, soon replaced the earlier ceremonialism The Jminadidnda 
superseded the llarma-ltinda as the path to Self-realisation Even 
the priests, discounting their ceremonial technique, flocked to the 
Royal courts to be initiated into the new mysteries Thus the age 
was one of intense discussion, research and s'-lf-inlrospcction. 
During this period again, we have the seeds of the different philo- 
sophical systems constructed in the succeeding period. No doubt 
Yagnavalhya is a towering personality of the Upanishadic age. 
No doubt he attempted reconciliation between the old and the new. 
In his hands the new wisdom appeared as distinctly monistic. But 
that current which is evidently the source of the later Vedantfe 
stream was only one of the many currents of the Upanishadic 
wisdom. This is very well substantiated by the different systems 
constructed subsequent to the age. The philosophical systems in 
India are mainly of two classes, the orlhodo.s and the heretic. The six 
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Darslianas Pflrva mimamsa, Uttara mimamsa or Vedanta, Sankb5'a, 
Yoga, Nyaya, Viseshtka — constitute the orthodox systems. The here- 
tical systems are Buddhism, Jainism, the philosophy of the Chirvakas 
and Brhaspatyas Of course this classification does not mean 
anything but that it was made by Brahminical scholars ‘orthox’ 
and ‘heretical’ are terms mainly based upon the attitude to- 
wards the Vedas Kapija’s Sinkhya is Ntnsvata is allied to 
Jainism and Buddhism in its opposition to Vedic Sacrifices P^a 
mmamsa or Vedanta rejects the crea'or and creation as Vja\aharic 
and hence the result of There is a good deal of trutli in The 

* statement that it is merely Buddhism in disguise Hence the tradi- 
tional classification is justified neither by pholosophical nor religious 
criterion. 


Of these different sj stems which reperesent the post-upanishadic 
thought the Vedanta alone has become prominent. But students who 
study impartially the other sjstems will realise the importance of their 
contributions to Indian thought and culture 

The supremacy of Vedanfa over the systems, which are to a 
very great extent realistic, IS not a thing to congratulate ourselves. 

For, Realism is ,generally allied to science and many of the scientific 
theories pertaimn» to the constitution of the phis-cal world 
associated with these realistic schools th I ^ 

schools 

open y or coiertlj has been antagonislic to the interests of Science 

-P-Mstodo„,sofSc.e„r“5; 


islic schools of ^Indian Thought '”h n*'' '''° 

to Jama Philosophy .h,ch leaaS ! 
understood by the few who attempt to sp^k^o^'* 

JAINA physics. 

We have referred to the rnntr.i,„t 
Warnors By their plain living an^Lrih 

emancipation of human intellect from the they led to the 

While the priest-craft was engaged m dc barren ritualism 

their minds were dominated by a nawi j 

' d by a passionate desire for solving the 
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riddle of the Universe and for understanding the nature of the Eternal 
One behind the world of appearance. This dominant phase of 
monism centres round the court of Janaka. “-But there must have 
been other schools of new Kshattiya thought. This group of 
thinkers could not compromise with the traditional thought of 
the Vedic period. They show a strong bias towards Dualism 
and Pluralism. They represent the liberal tendency in the 
new thought itself. Whenever they encountered a conflict between 
their ideals anJ the Vedas they did not hesitate to repudiate the 
authority of the latter To this left wing of the pioneers of thought 
we owe the Systems of philosophy such as the Sanhhya, ih&Jaina and 
the Buddhistic schools. It is w’orthy of notice here, by the wa}’, “ that’ 
the greatest intellectual performances or rather almost all the perform*' 
ance= of signihcance for mankind m India ha\c been achieved by mcn< 
of the warrior caste.”* 

{ The Sankhva system presupposes two kinds of existences, Physi* 

I cal and Spiritual, Prah tit z.tid.^Mntsha — rather an infinite number of 
Salvation according to Sankhya consists in the differ- 
! entiatioii between the two, matter and spirit. The individual 
secures emancipation by recognising its own intrinsic qualities as be* 

, ing distinct from the Prakntic transformations which go to constitute 
, the cosmic evolution Not only the genuine physical changes but 
^ also the pshychological facts such as w ill, desire and. intellect are 
' credited to-Pra.Jri/1 w'liile the Ptitushas remain p assive spectator s of 
(th.c.iyho^e_dra,ma, having nothing to do with moral responsibilitjx 

Evidently following the same duahstre tendencies but differing in 
the.last point of moral responsibility the Jamas and the Buddhists 
worked out their respective systems with a deep religious colour. 
The Buddhists seem to have overshot their mark Equipped with the 
logic of Kshamkavdda they reduced the whole w'orld of reality, 
physical and spiritual, to mere concatenation of sense-qualities having 
only a momentary eMstence — a result independently reached after 
several centuries by Htme Neither this sensational nihilism of 
Sakya Muni nor the monistic interpretation is favoured by the Jamas 
They steer clear of the two extremes. They accept the Piiutshas 
of the Sankhyas, but m their hands these Purttshas cease to be pas - , 
sivc spectator s T he^' are active architects o f their ow n destiny and 
* “Philosophy oI Ancient Indii" bj Jiichard Oarto, 
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, through thejr o\vji.effort obtain final freedom bearing all, the whil_e full 
' n^^ral responsibility for conduct The PraM is also similarly ela- 
^rately reconstructed ft is made more definite It is denied many 
of its psycho’ogical implications. It is identified .with Matter^ in 
modern scientific sense and it is also given an atomic constitution 
It appears under a new name — Pudgalu The term ptidgalci 

means matter The Physical object which has the several sense 
qualities and which occupies space is also called Marta and 
Rupa, object In speaking about Pudgala or matter the Jama think- 
ers clearly analyse the qualities apprehended by sense perception. 
The qualities of touch, taste, smell, colour, and sound are generallj 
associated n ith Pad gala 


But the Physical bodies that are apprehended b> sense perception 
are constituted by atoms or Paiamanus It is this alomic structure 
of the Universe that is the interesting part of Jaim Phjsics * The 
Paramami_Qt atom is defined quite m terms of modern phjS'cs. 
Though modern physics 'revolutionised the concept of Atom stiU it 
has not completely annihilated it No doubt an atom is a cluster of 
electrons as comple'? perhaps as the solar system itself. But the 
discovery of radto-achvtty has not interfered with the laws of Physics 
and Chemistry based upon atomic conception The only change that 
modern Physics has introduced is that Atom is no more simple and 
basic but complex and perhaps secondary In spite of this complex 
nature it does maintain its individuality. No modern ph}sicist.j&jll 
deny that it is the fundamental foundation of the Structure of 
the Physical Universe. It is such an atom or Paramanu that is the 
basis of Physical structure 


The Paramanu is neither created nor can be destroyed It is the 
permanent basis of the Physical Universe The several kinds of 
Phjsicalobjects are all constituted by the same class of primordial 
atom The Paramana cannot be an object of sense perception It 
IS m lUelf transcending the sense experience and as such it is practic- 
ally Amuria though it is the basic constituent of all Mm fa, objects 

This primary atom or the material point has an intrinsic 
attraction to similar atoms Thus moleculor aggregates are 
^medby^e combination of atoms These molecular agg.egates 
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are called S kdiidbas * Xhese sliundh<ti are again of infinite variety^ 
you may have a mslcciilc constituted by two atoms or three and so on 
up to mfi jite number of atoms. Thus every perceivable object is a 
skandha and even the whole phj'sical universe is sometimes spoken of 
ns Mahaskandha oi the Great aggregate The physical objects being 
of atoms or shandhas their changes are entirely due to 
atomic disintegration oi aggregation. 

THF. CONCEPTION OF MOTION. 

Ha\mg accepted the leality of physical object the Jamas naturally 
accepted the possibility of real motion. 

Motion has always been an unintelligible perple\ity to the Idealist. 
Both in the East and the West Idealistic thinkers have fought shy 
of this by taking refuge in the conception of Mdya or appearance. 

It IS in the western System of thought that the conception figures 
prominent Jjfc/io tiying to defend the unchangeable admantine 
Absolute of Pitimlntdes introduced four invincible arguments against 
the reality of motion. These arguments were accepted as invinciable 
for several centuries. They figure m some from or other in Kantian 
antinomies and Hegelian dialectic Even Bradhy draws upon Zeno's 
wisdom in his attempt to condemn the realities of concrete w’orld to 
the limbo of appearances. As Mr. B Riisiell points out the argu-j 
ments arc no more irrefut.ible in the light of modern Mathematics.’ 
Hence Realism need not approach the problem with any misgivings. 
Reality of motion has thus obtained a standing ground in the field of 
modern philosophy. 

What IS more important than this is the part played by this 
conceptnn Science. For Science the wmrld of reality is a sj stem of 
energies. This dynamic conception of science has given a new 
dignity to the concept of motion. In spite of the unwarranted 
caution exhibited by Physicists like E. Mach and Karl Pearson 
modern Physics has once again emphasised the importance and the 
reality of motion in understanding the mystery of Nature. Ahvays 
looked upon with suspicion by idealistic metaphysics the doctrine 
of Reality of motion has been welcomed by Realistic and scientific 
systems of thought. 

Butin order to accept the reality of motion of Physical objects - 
the r eality of spac e must be postulated. Thus motion in Jama 
doctrine is intimately associated with space and two other Categories 


• This torm also occurs in Buddhistic philosophy but with n different meaning. 

4 
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with peculiar nomenclature, of Dharnm and Adharma. Wc shall 
examine the Jama account of these three Categories. 

Reality of space is also a crucial doctrine to determine whether 
metaphysics is indealistic or realistic Curiously the non-Jaina 
Indian systems of thought do not pay any prominent attent'on to 
the problem of space In fact the more influential Indian system 
of Philosopdy, the Vedanta uses the term Ahdsa indifferently to denote 
space and ether. It is the latter meaning that is more prominent, 
lit IS to the credit of the ancient Jama thinkers that they took a bold 
! attempt to attack the problem and that with very great success. This 
fact IS perhaps due to their special interest in Mathematics An 
adequate solution of the problem of space and time is intimately con- 
nectedwith Mathematical Philosophy. It is modern Mathematics that 
has successfully reclaimed once again space and time from the destruc- 
tive dialectic of the idealistic metaphysics Space is indispensable to 
Science and Realistic metaphjsics The wonders of modern science 
are all associated with the reality of Space and what is contained 
therein Hence to “ the Indian Realism” space cannot but be real. 
Mdsa IS infinite extension. It accommodates all other real existences. 
On account of this accommodating function it has a portion which is 
BIMtoH the olher real objects This port.o„ rs called LoMkdm 
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there would be no world. The 'very fact that the structure of the 
world IS permanent, th at the world is a cosmo s and not a chao s implies 
the cMstence of another principle which guarantees the permanency 
of the world’s structure and the world form This principle has the 
function of binding the fl)nng atoms to the world’s centie. Its 
function then is distinctly inhibitive to arrest the flying atom This 
Physical principle is called Adhart na o r rest. But if Adharma alone 
were to function in the Universe, there would be absolute rest and 
universal cosmic paral3'sis ; hence the necessity' of a counteracting 
force called Pharma. The function of this is to guarantee free 
movement for the objects that move of their own accord or otherwise. 
This principle of Pharma or motion then is merely to relieve the 
universal inhibition that would otherwise result 

These two principle. Pharma and Adhanna, of motion and rest are 
described m terms that are applicable to the modern conception of 
e ther. Both Pharma and Adharma per\ ade through space up to the 
‘world limit. They are absolutely non-Physical m nature and non- 
atomic and^ non-discrete in structure. The qualities of PudgaJa are not 
found therein. Nor have they the structure of space which is consti- 
tuted by space points. These two Physical principle are perfectly 
simple. Therefore they may be spoken of as oiw or as nianj^ There 
are spacial, and yet are non -spac ial. They are Ainaita and Arupa. 
They are neither light nor heavy. They are not objects of sense 
perception. Their existence is inferred only through their function 
Such are the characteristics of these two principles which are 
distinctly peculiar to Jama Physics. 

The movement of Physical objects and of organic beings is due 
entirely to other causal agenejx Organic beings are capable of 
spontaneous movement and Physical objects move because of impact 
received from other Physical moving objects. Movement of these 
things should not be causally traced to the agency of Pharma. 
Similary when the moving objects come to rest, rest should not be 
interpreted as the result of the agency of Adharma Pharma and 

Adharma are devoid of any kind of direct causal potency Their 

function is purely external and indirect. Their neutrality is so muchj 
emphasised by the Jaina thinkers that there conld be no mistake about/ 
their meaning. These arc in short the necessary Physical postulates 
without posting which the structure and form of Phj'sical Universe 
will be quite unintelligible 
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JAINA METAPHYSICS. 

There are two important concepts in Jai'na Metaphysics which 
are preplexing to students of Jainism, the Aiftltiiya^ and the 
Dravyas, The term Asttkdya is a compound name made up of 
Ash and Kdya which respectively mean e\isUng and extensive 
magnitude AsUhuya therefore means a real that has c\tensi\e 
magnitude. The other term Dmuya mcana the real that is fluent 
or changing. We shall try to explain these two concept in detail. 

The As/ifttfyrt are five m number, Jtva (soul) ptidgala (matter), 
dharnta (principle of motion), adhanna (principle of rest) and 
(iMsa (space) These five build up the Cosmos Space and 
matter are distinctly extended reals Dltaima and Adharma arc 
indirectly related to space. Their operation is in space and is 
limited by LoliaMsa Thus they nny also be considered as related 
to space. Lastly Life is generally associated with body, the 
organic body constituted hy Piidgala or matter Jixa is operatic 
in and conditioned by such a physical medium. In a uay there- 
fore Jiva also IS related to space. These five existences which haic 
spatiahty either directly or indirectly are the five AsUhayat. These 
are the constituent elements of the universe or the world. 

kAla. 
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elements are in a forward direction. The series is mono-dimensional 
or linenr order. Therefore Kdla has, no e\tension either directly 
. or indirectly. Hence it is not an Astikdya. Though it is not an 
Astikdya it is distinctly a real entity which accounts for changes 
m other things. 

Such are the characteristics of 'real time. This should not be 
confounded W'ith V_yavdhaia Kdla or relative time which is 
measured by some conventional units of either long or short dura- 
tion. These conventional distinctions would have no meaning if 
they arc not co-ordinated in a single real time senes. 

THE SIX DRAVYAS. 

The term Dravya denotes any existence which has the im- 
portant characteristic of p ersistence through chang e. Jaina con- 
ception of reality excludes both a permenent and unchanging real 
of Permenidton type and also the mere eternal flux of Hata- 
elites. An unchanging permanent and mere change without sub- 
stratum are unreal dan ’'impossible abstractions. Jama system 
admits only the dynamic reality or Dravya, Diavya then is that 
which has a permanent substantiality which manifests throtig h 
c hange of appearing and disappearing . Utpdta — Origin, Vyaya — 
decay and Dhronvya — permanency form the triple nature of the 
Real. To emphasise the underlying identity alone would end 
vcdantic conception of this Realas Brahman. To emphasise the 
change alone would result in the Ksliamka Vdda of the Buddhist. 
The reality as a stream of discrete and momentary elements. The 
Concept of Dravyai reconciles both these aspects and combines 
them into an organic unity. It is an i dentity expressing through 
di fferenc e, a permanency continuing through change. It corresponds 
, to the modern conception of organic development rather m 'Us 
Hegelian aspect. It has duration, it is movement, it is the Elan Vital,-, 
'The five Astihdyas and Kdla or time are the six Dravyas or the real 
existences. 

DRAVYA GUNA AND PARYAYA 
or 

Substance, Qualities and Modes. 

Having introduced tho Jaina conception of the real let us 
'examine the distinctions in the realem of the reals. The dynamic 
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is subject to ch^mge. It may be destroved and a nc^, 
mode may appear. But this creation and destruction are relev ent 
only to Pflrjrry^s or modes and not to Dravyas thn consUtuttve 
cubstance. That can neither lie destroyed nor created. That is 


eternal. 

The appronmate parallel conceptions m the western thought 
’viU be Spinoza’s substance, qualities and modes. Of course for 
Spinoza there was only one substance vh^^rtns here v.c have sis* 
distinct substances or Oravys The term 'attribute’ is used in a 
technical sense by Spinoza whereas it means merely the quahtico 
in Jaina Metaphysics Each Dmujrr or the real has its own ap- 
propriate attributes. Matter has the soi.se qualities of touch, taste, 
etc., soul has C/ie/mur consciousness, and so with the other Dravias. 
What is t he relation between Drav\a and Gny a ’ The reals and 
their qualities ? This is an important problem even in modern 
metaphysics. There have been two distinct answers proposed by 
philosophers. One ans/.er always emphasise- the permanent liasis 
as the real and the other the changing qualities The former con- 
demns change as mere appearance or Mai a, vvhereas the latter 
condemns the permanent substance as a mere figment of imagination 
The former school generally ends in agnoticism and maintains that 
the real is unknown and unknowable. The latter generally ends m 
scepticism and s veeps away in a flood of doubt the fund^cntal 
concepts of life and world, of moralily and religion. In India we have 
Adwatla \endarta as ?n example of the former and Bhuddism of the 
latter. In the West the philosophers, like LocJie and Kant may be 
mentioned as representatives of the former school and Ilntne xxisy be 
tal en as a type of the latter. 


The problem is once again taken by Bradley who after an acute 
analysis codemns it to be insolube Hence according to his own 
dialccuic the thing with its qualities is self-cxmtradictory and thcrc- 
^ forcan appearance. This is a conclusion which goes clean against 
science and common sense. Thing-hood is not after all a self- 
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contradictory notion. For the Jams it is a fundamental concept. 
The thing or Dia vyg as it is a dynamic entity is always flowin g. It 
h as no e\istence apart from its qualities which in their turn are not 
really distinct from the Dravya. The thing-in-itself apart from all 
the qualities is merely an empty abstraction The qualities themselves 
are not merely momentary fleeting sensations The thing exists in 
and through its qualities and the qualities related and organised 
constitute the thing. The difference between the two is only a 
difference of reference and not difference of existence, in the technical 
language of Jama metaph5'sics, t he anyatva between dravya and 
g tina is only vyapadesaindtta . They donot have ^ladesapiaduhtva. 
Hence they are one in realit y though haying distinct nomenclature 
and reference 

Parydya is another technical term demanding careful under- 
standing P ai ydya means mode of existence. This again is viewed 
from two different aspects, arthapqrydya and vyanjana-praydya. 
We have already mentioned, that dravya is hut an entity that is 
continually changing Tins triple nature of reality that is perma - 
n ency through births and deat hs, through crea tion nnfl Hpcitrnntinn 
gi ves to dravya a characteristic mode of existence every momen t. 
This continuous flow of the real is parallel to the continuous flow of 
the duration of time. This intrinsic change of dravya is known as 
arthaparydya. All the si.x d) avyas have this arthaparyaya. What 
IS vydnjanaparydya ’ It .is not merely the cross section in the 
continuous flow of dtaoya. Vyanjanaparydya has a pretty fixed 
duration of existence. Besides the molecular aggregation and 
disintegration that take place every moment in a physical object, the 
object may have a particular mode of existence as a pot, for exarap’e 
for a certain duration of time. This pat ydya of pot is vyanjana- 
parydya of pitdgala. Similarly for jiva. The continuous change 
tha t takes place in consciousness is Jiva*s aithapatydy a. Its exis- 
tence as a particular organism as a man or a deva with determinate 
age is the vyanjanapatydya of Jiva’s. Thus Jtva and pudgala 
have both the kinds of paryayds whereas the other four dravyas, 
have got only arthaparydya alone. The reals are thus exhausted 
by the six dravyas with their respective gunas and parydyas. 

Since these Dravyas are reals they have satfa or astitva or 
existence as there common characteristic. From this point of view 
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of salta all the Dravyas may be brought under one class. Though 
from the class point of Mew all the rfrauyas are one, still the 
their common characteristic should not be abstracted and postu- 
lated as the unitary substance of which the other Dravya<i may be 
taken as paryayas This ekanta view is condemned as unwarranted 
and erroneous The six Dravya^, in spite of their common charac- 
teristic of saffa are fundamental and irreducible one to another. 


One more point and we may leave this topic A thing m 
concrete world is therefore a/>ffry«y<7 of anjoneof the Dravyas It isalso 
otherwise called artha An arthci or a thing is a corporate unity of an 
infinite number of qualities, just as the Cosmos is a system of infinite 
number of ffrf/iffs The one is extensive and the other is intensive; 
but both are infinite wholes According to Jaina Philosophy 
therefore, we require an infinite thought to apprehend them completely, 
He who cannot know a thing completely cannot know' the world 
completelj and comersely he who cannot know the world completely 
cannot know even a single thing rea'ly and completely. This 
pariicufar attitude of the Jama thinkers reminds us of Tennyson’s lines 

^ and all 

I could know what God and man ” 


JAINA BIOLOGY. 
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same principle of sense organs The animal world beginning with 
such insects as earthworm and ending with man is brought under 
four mam groups, organisms, with two, three, four, and five senses. 

PRANAS. 

Associated with organisms there IS the Conception of Pumas ov 
the essential characteristic of living beings These are mainly four. 
Balaprana, liidriyaprdita, Ayiih Pidnat ,nnd Uchhvdsa — ntschhvasa 
Prana. Every organism implies certain capacity of spontaneous activit}’. 
This capacity for action is Balapiana or life potenc}. Ever}- 
organisms must possess some kind of sense awaieness. This implies 
the possession of a sense organ and the capacity to apprehend the 
environment tiirough that sense The number of sense organs is 
different according to stagCa of organic development. Next is Aynh 
Prana or duiation of life. Every living organism has a limited dura- 
tion of life. Tins organic capacity to persist through "h certain duration 
IS Aynh Ptdna And lastly icspiration There is no organism without 
this Pram of Uchlivasa — ntchhvasa These four mam Pranas are the 
essential attributes of organic beings. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF BIRTHS. 

One other interesting point is the enumeration of the different 
means of birth of organisms Young ones may be produced from Gaihha, 
These are Gai bhai as joung ones produced from the womb Then the 
An dajc is, the joung one produced from eggs, ThirdI} Sam mincha na ^ 
or spontaneous generation. This refers to minute organisms And 
lastly they speak of Vp apaiUt as in the case of Devas and Natahas 
The last one of course w’e may treat a^ beyond scientific pale The recog-^ 
mtion of spontaneous generation is a point deserving special emphasis.' 

MICROSCOPIC BEINGS. 

Another fact deserving notice is the early recognition of the exis- 
tence of microscopic organisms. These are called Sukshma 
Ekendnya Jtvas or microscopic organisms having only one sense. 
These are said to/ill ihc earth, air, wa^r and fire. The possibility 
of microscopic organisms in fire seems a little too fantastic * But m 
the case of the other three we need have no hesitation as they are 
fully established by modern Science. 

In this connection it is necessary to point out that H. Jacobi's con- 
jecture that Jainisms is very ancient though historically true rests on an 


*Por tbo verification of this, one must look to the result of further sciontifit investigation* 
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unwarranted assumption as to this He interprets (vide 

’i his translation of Taltvarthadhigama) this Jtva<! m eirth, air, water 
^and fire m such a w'i> as to suggest that Jaiiisisms is or was once at 
least, a mind of Indian fetishism which believed in the souls of earth, 
air, etc. Then what is the purpose of railing tliese Ctd'thma 
Efieuduya Jtvat ’ What is the meaning of this distinction betw een 
J iva and aitva, chetiia and achefna ' 

The different organisms mentioned .ifn\e are jtva^t or souls in 
association with m liter or pndf>a}a If jou look at the S3 stem of 
metaph5sics as a whole, you have the picture of an infinite number 
oi jtvas caugS-in the vortex of matter Souls surrounded by a soulless 
environment This picture is extremely analogous to the cosmic 
picture of the Sankhyas. An infinite number of purndid^ submerged 
in an ocean of ptahitt and drifting alone the current of 
pr.kt,t,o evohtton But here i nstead of one homueeneous 
prakati constituting the environment of the Puntshd^ we have the 
formi ug the »pp,op„ute uluBe fer the euuctment 

primary characters are 
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as distinct from d ravya-kai mas. The former psj’chological karma 
is immediate to The latter material is mainly concerned with 

the building up of the bodies. No doubt the two are associated 
together , yet the two are distinct and separate. Jtva is chetana and 
Santa is Achetna. 

This conjoint existence or samsaia is Anadi, without begin- 
ning Through its congenital impurity of the heart soul is thrown 
into impure environments from time immemorial, though there 
can be an end to the state of existence. This end consists in secur- 
ing spiritual freedom and perfection through obtaining the purity 
of the heart which in its turn leads to the destruction of the material 
encasement. Thus the life of the soul in ^ainsdia is an infinite 
series without beginning but with an end which is Rloksha. 

JAINA PSYCHOLOGY 

Jtva IS the central conception of Jama system Its nature is 
Chetana or consciousness. Jtva and Chetana, life and consciousness 
arc co-e\tcnsive. Wherever there is life there is consciousness. Even' 
10 the lowest class of organisms we have to posit existence of consci- 
ousness. But this does not imply that in every living organism there 
IS explicit consciousness, In very many cases consciousness may 
be latent and implicit. In the lower organisms it is mainly implicit 
and latent, in man generally explicit and in certain exceptional cases 
of men having higher spiritual development consciousness may be 
supernormal. 

Jtva with its characteristic of Chetana is entirely distinct from 
Pndgala or matter. It cannot be apprehended by sense perception ; 
hence it is A mtiria . The qualities which are generally associated 
with matter such as colour, taste, etc., have no relevancy in the case 
of Chetana. 

Jama Psychology is thus based upon the metaphj^sical assumption 
of Jv a which is of the nature of Chetana. It is not a " Psychology 
Without a.souI.” This general nature of Chetana or consciousness 
manifests m two ways, Darsana and Jiidna, Perception and Und_er- 
standing These tw'O modes of consciousness arc mainly cognitive 
or thought elements, Consciousness includes also em otion and wijl . 
Tfifcs.effective and conative elements are also recognised by Jama 
syst^. Affectue states or emotions arc the general characteristics 
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of Samsari Jtva or living beings in our ordinary sense. Conduct or 
behaviour is also assumed to be the natural manifestation of life. 
Cliaritra or conduct is also associated with all Samsari Jivas. Thus 
from the point of view of modern Psjchology consciousness has a 
threefold function and this is also assummed in Jama S}Stem 

This tripartite division of consciousness is expressed in another 
way also In descnbmg the characteristics of Jiva its Clietana 
character is said to mainfest not only in Jiiana, Drrrx£r/i<7*understand* 
ing and perception but also m Karma Chef ana and Karmaphala 
Chetana awareness of action awareness of pleasure pain The rec<^- 
nitionofthe threefold aspect of consciousness may be illustrated 
even from the conception of a perfect being The characteristics of 
a perfect being are Ananfajuana, Anaiiladarsana, Auanfatirya, 
zndAnafa sOkha-mfimte Knowledge, Infinite perception Infinite 
power and Infinite Bliss The other characteristics are irrelcvent to our 
purpose The first two of the enumerated qualities Infinite know ledge 
and infinite perception are distinctly cognitive Infinite power im- 
pljK activity or conation and infinite bliss the hedonic experience 

account of life the three aspects of con- 
sciousness are assumed. 
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and the states of Jtva, Jainism makes an important distinction between- 
U^ddana Kai fa and Nnnifta Karta , substantial cause and external 
cause. Mental states are the modifications of the mind and Physi- 
cal states are the modifications of matter. Mind is the Upddana , 
lHatta of psychical states and matter is the Upddana Karta of physi- 
cal changes and jet phjsical states and psychical states may be mutu- 
allj' external conditions. The causal activity contemplated here is a 
bit obscure. One Psj'ch'cal State is due to the immediately antecedent 
psjchical state and similarly one physical state is the result of its own 
antecedent. Th us m cntal.series in a way -is independent- of -physi- 
caL series. I^tstijl, a mental change may be externally determined 
bj a phjsical change and the physical conversely _by the mental 
'change The relation between the phj'sical and the mental is purely 
; e xternal . In the technical language of the system one is the Ntmtta 
Karla of the other. So far as we are able to make out, the meaning 
seems to be this , a mental change IS due to two condition one an 
Upddana Kat la a mcn_tal_ antecedent and another Ntmtta Kattaa. 
physical .antecedent. The. mental change is the. result of both these 
antecedent conditions physical and mental. Similarly a change in the 
body is to be traced to two conditions an C7^ddir/i<F condition a physi- 
cal antec^ent .in this case and a NtmtUa condition a mental antecet- 
dent. The system emphasises the causal interrelation between mind 
and matter even though the interrelation is one of external condition 
The reason given for accepting this interrelation is the reality ofmoral 
responsibility If there is no caudal interrelation between mind and 
matter why should a person be taken responsible for his conduct. If 
moral responsibili ty is real, if moral evaluation of conduct is genuine 
then conduct must be the intimate expression of the personality. 

Though the discussion is between Jtva and its Karinana Sanra 
the discussion and its conclusion may very well be taken as relevant to 
our problem of the relation betw'ecn soul and bodjx The whole 
discussion may be taken as expressing the views in regard to the wider 
problem. Soul.and body, are capable of causal interrelation and a 
change ,in one always involves two antecedents, one physical and the 
..other psychical. If causal interrelation is not admitted certainly 
' ethical value will remain unexplained and unintelligible 
SENSATIONS AND SENSE ORGANS. 

The sense organs recognised in the sj stem are the usual five. 
But sometimes Hands or mind is also spoken of as an Indriya. 
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Indrtyas in general are of two kinds. Draiya Iitdiiya or the physical 
sense organ and DIuha ludrtya the p^jchical counterpart Senear' 
awareness is the result of the contact between Dravyd Jndnya and the 
physical object sensed. It is assumed of course that onl> physical 
objects or Pudgala that can be apprehended by sensation. This 
contact may be direct or indirect. In the cftse of sight thc^ contact 
IS indirect. The object pcrceued by \ision is not brought in contact 
with the eyes. The objects in epace arc revealed to us by light or 
It IS through being ilfuminatcd thej arc apprehended by* vision. 
The exact operation of light on the eyes is not further explained. In 
the case of the other senses we have direct contact, liut the direct 
contact may be Sl/iidtt or Sr/fcs/imtr grosser cubile In the case of 
contact and taste we have the direct contact with the gross obj ct 
But in the case of smell we have contact with minute particle:, of the 
objectsraelt. In the case of sound als. we have Sulnfum co..tict. 

etld R T It is said to be 

IS tb- a»itatL°"^ knocking against another SLrnd/ia. Sound 

IS toe agitation set un bv thia lnnr.i. 

of sound Iho system L^ls o! an , “ n" ° 

by itself Thuc in ii ♦!, ®tom or Pcrtrwn/iM as unsoundmg 

ptSTw. “"r“ 

of fto conuot bstnL Lo tol T 
l»oda„dthosti„.„,„s,„m.he„b^t„tteTc:tZ^ Ihc one 

analysis of sensations. 

The ne\t interestins oomt i. t 
Sons obtanted tbrougb Latent ^ ‘'’'= sensa* 

we have the apprehension of fi" organs Through the eyes 

of the five elements or Panc1i7va sensations consist 

that sensation of w’hite is al 7 ^“^"obave to note here 
this res pact the In 

and not m the scientific sense Sim'i'^ ? popular sense 

through the tongue which i- d tasti^ are obtained 

and.hrongh.t,he tolwX'falX 

obtained hgbtand heavy J, ^'-'s^bons are 

'5'. -Oft and hard, rough and smooth, and 
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cold and hot sensations, four pairs of opposite senses. These cut* 
aneous sensations include sensations of temperature, contact, pres- 
sure and musculai or kmassthetic sensations Sensation of smell 
IS only of two kinds, Stigand/ia and Dnrgandha. Sound sensations 
are of infinite variety. The different kinds of sounds natural and 
artificial, purposiicand non-purposiic, articulate and inarticulate, 
musical and non-musical are *!poken of 

SENSE PERCEPTION 

What we directly apprehend through a sense organ is not meiely 
particular sensation but the object. Sense perception is known as 
Darsana, Dn/strnn is the perception of a phj sical object Dai tana 
may be Chakshu Dartana and Achahshn Dasana. Chalithn Djitana 
means perception of an object through visual sensation. Achahshu 
Darsatta means perception through the other senses. Darsana or 
sense perception not only implies the passive receptivity of the mind 
but also the actiie interpretation of the received stimulus, i e. 
Dai Sana means the complication between the datum and mental 
construction. This is implied in the description given of “knojvjedge 
by acq uamtanco” or mail Avagraha, Eha, Avaya are different 
Stages of sense perception. Avagraha refers to roughly the datum. 
But the datum does not mean anything. It is merely the ununder- 
stood patch of colour, e. g m the case of visual sensation. At the 
presentation of this visual patch there is the questioning attitude of 
mind which is represented by the term Eha. As a result of this 
examination we may interpret the object. This interpretation is 
Avaya. In the case of visual perception these three different stages 
may not be clearly distinguishable. But in the case of auditory 
perception we may clearly recognise the different stages. Darsana > 
then includes all these three stages, then only is the thing known* 
to us. 

[These three stages together with Dartana or recollection consti- 
tute the different forms of Matt Jfidna But recollection is connect- 
ed with memory and need not be brought under sense perception.] 

In this connection we have to notice one important point. The 
term j^arsana is not confined to sense perception. It_js a general 
term including the sense perception as well as the supernormal 
perception of other kinds. Two kinds of supernormal perception 
are generally mentioned by Jama thinkers, (1) Avadhi Darsana (2) 
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Kevala Darsana. Ayadhx Darsana refers to the peculiar kind of 
clairvoyant capacity which is able to perceive things and e\cnts in 
distant places and also in distant times cither past or future Objects 
and events not evident to the normal sense perception are obvious to 
Avcidhi Danana. But (he objects of Avadht perception appear as 
if they arc perceived normally close at liand It is said that Avttdhi 
Dar^tana is concerned with only Rupa Drnvya<s or perceptual objects 
The other Darsatta known as ICe'^alti Dtitan'i is perception /»nr 
excellence It is associated with perfect con<ciousnC'S This faculty 
is acquired only after complete emancipation from Uarnuc bondage. 
To this perfect perception the whole reality is obiuoiis In short it 
refers to the all-perceivmg faculty of ParanuUma What v.c. ire 
justified m speaking of in connection with Jaim psychologj arc the 
normal sense perception (C/in/.s/i« D<ri smirr ani 4t/ifi/:sft» Danana 
and the supernormal clairvovant perception {or Aiadht Danana). 

j^Ana or KNOWLEDGK 

4 

Jama account of cognition is also interesting Jfilni or under- 
standing IS said to be of different kinds according to means cmplojcd 
in cognition (1) Malt Jndna, is knowledge obiaincJ through the 
normal means of sense perception and memorj based upon the same. 
This IS the common inheritance of all persons (2) St iif a Jrittiia is 
know'Iedge obtained through tC'timonj of hooks. This corresponds 
to knowledge bj' description. It is acquired by study. Therefore 
it IS possessed by only the leirned men Besides these two 
means of knowledge there are three other supernormal means 
of understanding These are Avakefyndna, Mana Paryaya 
Jfldita, and lievala Jndna Avadht Judna is the understanding 
of the nature of the objects ob\fous to Avadht Datsatia. Mana 
Paryaya Jndna refers to a peculiar kind of telepathic knowledge 
acquired by persons of certain stage of spiritual development. It 
is a means by which knowdedge of alien minds is obtained. The last 
one of course refers to the perfect understanding or the omniscience 
® Being or PnritslioUain'i Treating this as the metaphy- 
sical ideal we have to recognise the other four kinds of cognition as 
relevant to our psychological interest 


AFFECTION 

Afet.ve cMscousanra a «ry .mportanl part m Ja.) 
metaphysics. The whole tehgions diseiplmeis directly seemed 1 
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a stoic freedom from the affective influence of environmental objects. 
Expenence of pleasure, pain, is assumed to be the specific characteris- 
tic of organised beings or Samsdn Jtva<t In one of the descriptions 
given of Jiva it is mentioned that Jiva has_ the tendency to continue 
beneficial activity from which pleasure_ results and to discontinue the 
harmful activity from which pain results. This is so very analogous 
to biological description of the i nstinct of self-pre aervatton Jiva 
equipped with this quality naturally desires pleasant things and 
avoids unpleasant things. 

Since the psychological analysis is subordinate to the metaphysical 
system several facta of psychological interest are thrown into the back- 
ground of the philosophical scheme. Nevertheless there is no miatake 
about the striking psychological analysis exhibited by Jama thinkers 
Experience of pleasure and pain, is generally referred to a^lajma- 
phala_ Chethaua or consciousness of the fruits of action. Pleasure 
and pain are always viewed in relation to action. 

Bhdva or afiective consciousne ss is of three kinds, Sdhha Bhdva, 
A subha Bhdva, and Sttddha Bhdva Feeling of pleasant nature, feeling 
of an unpleasant natuie, and feeling of pure nature. The last one 
refers, to the en joyment of Self by Se lf As such it may be taken to 
me=in the spiritual experience of the pure Self. The other two kinds 
of the feeling are relevant to the point. These are corresponding to 
the normal feelings generally recognised by students of psychology. 
These feelings are generally related to certain objects in the environ- 
ment to which there may be attraction or aversion in the J iva. Thus 
on the one hand feelings manifest as the result of Karma or action 
and on the other hands they are determined by objects in the 
environment. 

A very interesting classification of emotions is given in connection 
with the conditions of Kdimto bondage These emotions are generally 
divided into two main classes Sa kashdv a, and Ak qshdya those that 
have the tendency to colour or stain the purity of the soul and these 
that have not that tendency The Sakashdya ones are Krodha, or anger, 
Mdna or pride, Maya or deceitfulness or dissembling and Lohha or 
, greed The Akashaya emotions are 
Hdsya— laughter, 
firrtf—feeling of attraction 
AraU—ldehng of repulsion 
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Soi&tr— sorrow. 

Bhayo'-iesx. 

feeling of disgust r hich may manifest in hiding one= 
own weaVn^ses 


Sinveda — peculiar so: feeling of women 


Pamsai edff— peculiar sex feeling of men 
KaptimsaPa Veda — The corrupt sev feeling of eunuchs 

Again certain instinctue tendencies are also referred to as Sam - 
; «g9 Ihesesie Ahara, Bhaya, Matthuna,kni P<rr*gro7m~hunger, 
fear, sexual appetite and acquisitne instincts. There are corres- 
ponding feelings to these instinctne appetites which may colour the 
corisciousness of a Jua 


The feeling aspect of sensations is implied in the \ ery classihca- 
tion of the sense elements The feeling aspect is predominent in the 
case of smell and test whereas it is indirectly associated v/ith audi- * 
torj and vTsual sensations. The rest of the references to feeling of 
pl^ure pain are purely metaphysical and therefore they are 'more of 
religions interest than of scientific interest. 


COXATION OR THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF ACTION. 
AtmaismtonhJnaimndBhokfd, the hnower and the enjoyer 
ut is 2 lso.a Karfd or the agent. Thi= may be considered as 
heccnteral idea of Jama system S oul by its own nctUi^ j, 
or .. mar ,jtg_GvtL.dgtij}y Theorv of Ka^^Th 

If • As the result 

oi P^TChoIogical 

"SSltendTI " or,Lm 

painful activity ^Th' ° pleasurable activity and to discontinue 

painmi activity This pnmitive tendency^ of life or Jtva ,s iust the 
conative activity which deyeloos info • l ^ ^ 

or purpose which i* v. ^ conscious choice of an end 

human bsings this eonative ^ volitional activity. In 

raga and dm/m. desire and averLm*^ associated with 

This ^ 

'mU the Zoological Kmgdom~:rrasrr°^'^'^^*'i^ is to be associated * 

world of Ehandriya Sthax.am T ^ 

'Hiey Karma plaJa Ch^ ^ 

3lone whereas the other Ji,as have 
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both and also Juana Chctmia to boot. The importance of volitional 
activity is clearly testified by the part it plays in the Jama System of 
ethics. The psjchology of tot/l is also connected with another 
doctrine of p53'chologicaI importance. Mohantya Kaitna which is 
considered to be the root of all evil has two aspects cognitive and 
conative. What is known .is Diasaua Mohantya interferes with the 
faculty of perception and belief Chantra Mohantya is a sort of 
corruption of the will; it misleads the will and thus leads the y/vir 
towards evil • Wc shall consider the relation between Kaitna and 
Ainta when wc go'to consider the ethical aspect of Jama system In 
the meanwhile let us see what Jama logic is. 

JAINA LOGIC 

UNDER this head we have to consider the following three 
points: — 

1. Pramatta 
2 Naya 
3 . Sapfabaitgt 

Pramatta and Kaya refer to understanding. {Pramdnanayai- 
<T/m:) Knowledge is through Pmm d/m and Kaya P rammta \ 
r efers to the a pi irchension_o Lrcoiitv-jo i:\alid kno wledge Naya refer s | 
t o the differe nt aspects o f_cQnsidciing tbmgs. These arc the two ( 
means of enriching knowledge. S ahtahangi refers to th c_J:heory— of 
predication which is peculiar to Jama System 

Pramatta is of two kinds, Ptalyalaha Pramatta and Patoksha- 
Pramdiiat — Immediate Apprehension of reality and Mediate Appre- 
hension of reality Ordinarily the term Praiyaksha refers to sense 
perception. This ordinarj' meaning of the w'ord is considered secon- 
dary .and subordinate by Jama thinkers. They call it Vyavahanka 
Pralyaksha The real Ptalyak'tha is known as paramdtthika 
pratyaksha or that which is apprehended by Atma immediately and 
directly. According to this view sense perception is indirect and 
mediate, for the sensory object is apprehended by Atma only through 
the medium of sense organs. 

Pramdttds in general are five, Matt, Sruii,Avadhi, Manahpatyayu, 
and Kevald. These five are already explained in connection with 
cognition. Of these AJa/t and Srntt are considered Paroksha 
Pramdnds. The other three are cosidcred to bo Pratyaksha Pramdttds, 
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There is one interesting fact about' these Pramdnds The standard 
of reality is distinctly experienced m its normal and supfer-normal 
aspects. The normal experience would be Matt Jndna ; the super- 
normal experience would include Aiadhi, Manahpaiyaya and Kevala. 
These four would constitute direct knowledge by the Self, but our 
experience IS also enriched by the testimony of others Therefore 
the testimony of others transmitted thorough literature is also cosider- 
ed as one of the Pramdnds This is Sriita Jiidna This is not given 
the supereminent place which it has in the other Hindu systems of 
thought. The Vedas form the ultimate Pramdna for the Brahvtamcal 
systems Every other principle of knowledge is subordinated to the 
Vedtc revelation which itself must be implicitly accepted But 
the Jamas recognise Si iita Jiidna as only one of the Pramdnds and 
even then it is only subordinate. Direct and Immediate Apprehen- 
sion IS the ultimate standard of truth. The Praniands are all 
distinctly human and they are not considered to be eternal. It is this 
humanistic element in the sj stem that is specially interesting. Three 
of these a,ve Pi awidiids have the possibility of being corrupted % 
adverse psychological conditions. Thus they will become misleadignor 
corrupt Pramdnds or Pramanabhasas, Thus Matt Jiidna may become 
Kumati. This evidently refers to illusory and hallucinatory percep- 
tions and erroneous inferences Si uti may become KdSrnU This would 
be feeding ones intellect with fictitious philosophy and unreliable 
literature False and misleading clairvoyance is the corrupt form of 
Avadhi which is technically called VtbJtanga Jdntrn , hence right 
ptamdnds would exclude these three corrupt forms of Kximaii KnSrntU 
and Viblianga But m the case of the other two Ptamdnas there is 
no such psssibility of falsification Manahpaiyaya is the supernormal 
faculty acquired after great spiritual development and Kevala 
IS the Ideal reached after complete emancipation. Hence in these 
two cases there is no chance of extraneous interference The right 
forms of the former together with the latter two constitute the 
Pramdnas 

From the short enumeration of the Pramdnas given above it 
is clear that the Jama doctnne of Pramdnas is slightly different 
from that of the Hindu Systems in general. The Pramdnas such as 
Praiyaksha, Anumdna, Vpamana, Sabha, etc which are variously 
stated by the various systems of Hindu Philosophy are all 
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comprehended by Mafi Jndti a and Jiidna. Even in these two 
cases objective corroboration seems to be the most important criterion 
of the true Ptnwcttids* In addition to these two normal sources 
. of Knowledge they recognise the other three supernormal sources. 
Thus they recognised not merely the intellect but also the higher 
intuition which Berqson emphasises. B et sson is no doubt right 
in placing int uition overjn ie.llect Intellect is the analytic process 
of understanding things Hence it shares the artificial nature of the 
process of analysis. It is no doubt incapable of accounting for the 
vision of artist or the poet The Daemon of Socrates and the Chust 
of St. Paul arc quite beyond the pale of intellectual analysis. The 
Reality like the Pioteiis of ancient myth slips out from the grip of 
intellect but is quite evident to the supernormal intuition. The 
existence of such a supernormal faculty in man we have an 
inkling of, through the lifting of the veil by recent psychic 
research The normal personality is but a fraction of the total 
personality which is more of the subconscious nature. It is the 
sub conscious self that seems to be the storehouse of spiritual power 
and wisdom. One who has learnt to tap the resources of this 
hidden self, becomes a genious in the field of art or morality. To him 
is given the open seasame to unlock the secrets of the universe A 
philosophy of knowledge, therefore, must necessarily take cognisance 
of such a supernormal intuition. 


But to recognise this is not to deprecate the intclleet altogether. 
According to Bergson what is revealed by the intellect is quite 
untrustworthy. Such a summary condemnation of the intellect 
would be an unwarranted impeachment of modern Science. Intuiton 
' apotheosised at such a cost would be no more than a philosophical 
fetish. A more reasonable attitude would be to recognise both the 
intellect and intuition as adequate means of apprehending the nature 
of reality so long as they have corroboration by objective evidence. 
Rationalism which could not accomodate any suppernormal faculty 
-and mysticism which could not stand the glare of' Reason, both are 
inadequate representation of the full nature of human personality 
whose powers are inexhaustible and whose depths are unfathomable. 
The Jaina'doctrme of Pramdnas is able to accommodate both from the 
olwest to the highest in the order of gradation 
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- Jndtiet &nd Jne^ a 

KNOWLEDGE AND THE OBJECT OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The recognition of the distinction between the Pramanas and^ 
Pram&n&bhasds implies an important philosophical principle— The 

existence of an objectue reality which is beyond and beside know- 
ledge, Knowledge is not the only form of reality. If that be the 
case Jaina philosophy would not be different from Advaita, Its 
whole philosophical claim as an independent s>stem of thought 
tests on the admission of the independent existence of the objective 
universe besides consciousness The world of objective reality is 
apprehended bv perception or darsaita and understood by intellect 
otjfidna which two are but the manifestations of chelana the 
intrinsic nature of the soul Nowhere in the Jama system is it 
even casually implied that the obj'c‘ of Knov/ledge is in any 
way modified or interfered with by the process of Knowing. In 
order that Darsdna may rev'eal the form and Juana may discover the 
nature there must be an object postulated, an object which is 
logically prior to the intellectual process. This postulating of an 
independent object of Knowledge should not be interpreted to imply 
the passivuty of tbe intellect. The continuous activity of the Jtva 
or soul IS the central doctrine of Jama thought. Hence the intellect 
IS an active manifestation of consciousn'^ss but this activity has 
the power of revealing its own nature as well as non chetana 
objects bey ond Thus the term Jneya or the object of Knowledge 
includes both the kU and the non-Sttlf, mental facts as w’'ell as 
physical facts The example of a light is very often brought in to 
illustrate the nature of Knowledge Just* as light reveals itself 
as well as other objects '-hich are illuminated so also Jndna 
tCveals tbe fa/fvas both Jfva and Ajiva. Hence it v/ould be quite 
inconsistent to interpret tbe relation between Jndna and Jfieya Know- 
ledge and its object in any other v/ay that would make both insepar- 
able elements of any higher unity No doubt as far as Jtva or soul 
is concened the relation between Jndna and Jneya is very intimate 
The soul IS /nd/it the possesset of or knowledge There can 

^ no Jtvamtbont Jndna for without it he would be and 

indistinguishable from other ajita dravyas , and there could be no 
knowledge without Jiva for being foundationless and off its' moorings 
from life it will cease to have connection even with consciousness 
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Thus Jndiia and Jildiii, knowledge and self are absolutely inseparable 
though distinguishable by name. But this very name Jndm may 
also become Jneya-paddtthcr the object of knowledge to his own Jndita 
The, Jiidtit, jFidna and Jncya, the self, knowledge, and the self as 
object of knowledge all become different aspects of a single concrete 
unity. 

But Kno\\ ledge or Jndna is also related to ajtva paddrthas that 
is, plij'Sical objects can also be Jneya padditlias,— When phjsical 
objects are the objects of Knowledge the relation of Knowledge to its 
object IS not the same as in the previou*? case that betw een Know- 
ledge and self as object of Knowledge Jndna is distinctly alien to 
ajtva jiaddithas though these become as Jneya related to Juana ov 
Know'ledge The function of Jndna or knowledge here is to rev^eal 
the ajtva jiaddrtha^ in their true nature as acliefna or physical. How 
could chetana reveal the nature of achetana things ? This question 
is rejected as unreasonable for the simple reason that it is unanswer- 
able for the question means why Ja^nta should have its Jndna nature. 
That Jndna though alien to the nature of pbjsical object — these 
latter being achetana can still be related to them and reveal their 
nature to Jndnt or the knowing self — is taken as the fundamental 
postulate of J ama Epistemolog y. 

Thus the close study of the philosophical foundation of Jama 
Efiistemdlogy reveals the following two facts 

(1) The relation between knowledge and its objects, /v/rfMa and 
Jneya as far as ajtva paddtthas aie concerned is purely one of external 
relation. 

(2) As a corollary of the first we have the independent existence 
of Jneya paddrtlias or objects of knowledge, of course with the ex- 
ception of self, which has an internal relation to JnCtna or Know'- 
ledge 

The distinction between internal relation and external relation 
requires explanation. The Russell Bradley controversy as to the 
nature of relations is an interesting though an intricate topic of 
modern philosophy But here we cannot deal with it in detail It 
is enough to indicate what the terms mean Bradley-Bosangnet 
school of modern idealism following the traditions of Hegal assume 
that all relations are grounded in the nature of the terms related. 
That is, the terms apart from the relations and the relation apart from^/ 
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the terms will not be the same A and B having a relation R cannot 
be the same A and B if they cease to have that relation R Change 
or cessation of a particular relation wil> bad to change or the nulli- 
fication of the terms so related. A blind faith in this metaphysical 
doctrine has constrained the Hegehan Idealist to subscribe to man3' 
an absurd doctrine. The terms related to one another sinrc 
their nature is tyrannically controlled by this relation are to be in- 
terpreted as members or elements of a higher organic unity The 
members of a family therefore are the elements of the unity of f.imilj 
Society Itself is an organic unity like plant or an animal body having 
as Us elements the different human personalities who constitute the 
society Nay, even the whole universe is conceived as an organic 
unity or sy-stem having as its memhers both things and persons The 
logical result of this doctrine is the complete subordination of human 
personality, to this fetish of a higher unity beside which there is 
nothing real Every thing is degraded to the le\el of appearance and 
unreality. The political and moral consequences of such a metaphy- 
sical doctrine need not be portrayed in detail It is enough to sny 
that the catastrophe which destroyed the European civilisation is the 
necessary consequence of the culture and social organisation inspired 
by the philosophy of the Absolute 

’ But we have a healthy change introduced into modern thought 
by the invaluable contributions from B Russell He the upholder 
of the opposite doctrine of external relations sufficiently exposed the 
inadequacy and the falsity of the rival doctrine According to him 
'two terms A and R may have a relation R and j^et the nature of 
the terms may not be affected by the change of the relatio.is. 
To exhibit the truth of the controversy we may cite the following 
illustration which is very useful to the reader though crude. 
You may have for example a chair by the side of a table 
The two are in a certain spatial relation say the chair is to the 
south of the table If the relation is changed, (te) if the chair is 
placed to the north of the table then according to the doctrine of 
internal relations both the terms the chair and the table" must undergo 
change in their nature because of a change in the relations. This seems 
absurd to the unsophisticated observer. In this case he knows fully 
well that there is no change m the things themselves except the 
change of position, To persist in the belief that the things do change 
in consequence of the change of position is merely to surrender one’s 
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own 'reason to the false gods of philosophy. Rmsell holding 'the 
doctrine of external relations maintains that the things do not change 
their nature inspite of the change of postion. This has ammportant 
and refreshing consequence. You may have a society of human 
beings without degrading the personalities to fractions of a unity or 
to appearance of a reality. And the one consequence that is relevent 
to us m this connection is that the relation of Knowledge to its object 
need not amount to the postulating of a higher unity of which these 
two are aspects If that were the case this alleged higher unity must 
have as Its members both persons and things chetana and achetana 
dravyds. The fundamental doctrine of Jainism like that of the 
Sanhhya is the distinction and the alienability between Jiva and 
a/tvcr. 

This short digression into modem European thought we had for 
^the following reason Theauthors of an “ Epitome of Jainism ” m 
trying to expound the doctrine of Syadvdda attempt to make out that 
Jainism is a bold Idealistic interpretation of the universe as a set-off 
against the Realistic method. We are not going to quarrel about a 
name. Jainisrn may be characterised idealistic or realistic according 
to one’s own tastes so long as the terms are clearly defined But 
what we are concerned with is just the exposition of 'the doctrine of 
Syadvdda, Speaking of the ordinary way of thinking of ajivas, the 
authors say, 

" They are continually betraying the phenomenal changes when 
brought into relation with other existences around them How, theOf 
can we think of them as individual things in spite of the changes ? 
The answer often unhesitatingly forwarded by philosophers is that 
we can combine diversity with unity in our conception of things b5' 
thinking them as individual entities each endowed with manifold 
qualites. They are substances according to philosophers, which 
possess various properties such as extension, solidity, w'eight, colour 
etc Or they are substances or subjects to whom belong the capaci- 
ties of sensation, feeling and perception etc.. But a careful observation 
will show that such a device obviously fails to give 'us anj' real 
apprehension of existence — even though it may be the simplest indivi- 
dual '-existence ; because m trying to give unity to a member of uncon 
nected determinations bj ascribing them to a common substance what 
we really do is to add to these'determinations another determination, 
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equally 'isolated Efnd unconnected 'wth 'the rest. Take -away the 
other ‘ determinations, what will ‘ be left of .your substance ? It ds 

itnpo:,sible to explain' the known by the unknown. So to -apprehend 

the real unity of different ■'gualities or to put in other woViIs, to 
think 'them ds one, what mind demands is, that-we should- think or 
have a rationab notion of the relation of each 'to each and that we 
Should discern how the existence of any 6ne involves the existence 
of ’all "the rest and how 'all are so ‘connected -with this particular 
quality would not exist except in and through the whole to which it 
belongs. To catch hold -oi 'Such substance and not siibsiraUint -as 
Locke had meant we must discern the principle 'from which this 
manifoldness of parts and properties necessarily arises and which has 
its very existence and being m them and linking together in thought 
differences which spring out of it Such unity of substance is really 
a unity tn dtffetence which manifests itself and realises in these 
differences. 

“ In the realm of mind or in the spiritual life of conscious beings 
also, there are undoubtedly infinite multiplicity and diversity, but 
we must not overlook the' fact that it is a multiplicity or diversity 
which 18 no longer of parts divided from each other but each of 
which exists and can be conceived of by itself m isolation or segregation 
from the rest or m purely exterenal relations to them. Here on the 
contrary, the multiplicity or diversity is that of parts or elements 
each of which exists in and through the rest and has its individual 
being «md significance only in its relation to the rest or each of which 
cau be known Only'when it is seen in a sense to be the rest. 'We 
cannot, f6r example, take the combination of two external independent 
things m space aitd empICy 'it as artepr'esentation of the telation of mind 
and its objects, for though thought be'distmgntehable from the object, 
It is nordivikible from it. The thinker and' the ^object thought of We 
Hoiking apaH'ftom each other They ate linatn and yet one The 
object 'iMy abject for the i,abjecl, the subject forHhe ’object. They 
havgnoiriemtng or existence takin indivtduaily'<and tnjheit tinmt 
they' afe not' two stparate'thurgs^stubh tdgether hut that ''have 
lost or dissolved ih'etr ^duality in a' higher unity ” (“4n Epitome 
of Jawisni’' pages 106-109 ) 

The^subjefefafid the object ^merging into a " higher 'Umty sounds 

tb-’oi-PhK.l' logic. Hwe we tare 
The avrthots taveoarulik 
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of Hegel but they have not discerned what is living and which is 
dead in Hegel. No,doubt'the Jama Conception of Dravya is closely 
allied to the Hegelian dialectic but the Jama metaphysics does not 
contemplate the Hegelian absolute The Authors who do not spare 
the Indian Absolutist, Sankara, for his misunderstanding of Syad- 
vdda do not hesitate to make- obeisance to, his western counterpart. 
This inconsistency is quite glaring and the misrepresentation of Jama 
doctrine is all the more surprising as it apparently proceads from Jama 
writer, amore catefnl stiidyof their own system and a little lessof that 
hypnotic illusion by and the blind adoration to the German Idealism 
would hive enabled" onr authors to see that the System they 
expound is a bold and masterly refutation of the philosophical Absolut- 
ism of ancient India. 


JAINA LOGIC. 

MAYAS. 

The next topic relating to Jama Logic is about This Is 

the second means of understanding things, the first bring “ProwttMtrs . 
All concrete things are extremely complex , the> have innumerable 
qoahties and relations. The Reals being such comple.\ entities, 
they may be examined from different aspects. This apprehension of a 
thing from a particular point of view 13 known as naya — an opinion 
or an ass^irtion from some one aspect Kvery aspect of a thing m 
its ov n way reveals the nature of th.it thing Hrncc iVrryu is a 
means of insight into the nature of Reality. Tlieoretically the pos- 
sible Na^as ire infinite in numb«*r since the Re.nls have infinite 
qualities and relations But writers on Jama Logic gener.illy speak of 
seven(7) dffferent iVoytis These are Wtrigtriittr, Sam^raha, Vyavahara 
Rijiisiitra, Sabda, Samabhmtdha and BvambMia Let ue try to 
explain these in order 

NAIGAMA NAYA. 

This Naya seems to be somewhat obscure and is therefore 
differently interpreted by the Scholars Ptijyapdda in his commentary 
on Sfilra 33 of Bk I Tattvdrtha Sutra, explains (he Naya thus 
Natgama is that which relates to the purpose or end of a course of 
activity The illustrations given are* ~ 

(1) You see a person carrying water, firewood and other 
necessaries for cooking meals and ask him "what are you doing?” 
"I am cooking meals” he replies This answer refers to the purpose 
or end of a senes of activity. The person is not actually in the act 
of cooking at the time of the answer. 

(2) The Second illustration refers to a person who goes with 
an axe When he is asked what be is about, he replies "I am to bring 
a wooden measure (Prasiha)” He is to cut a piece of bamboo 
perhaps and make a prastha out of it. Here again this measure is 
only the purpose or end to be realised. 

(3) In each of*the two examples ‘•Odana’’ and “Prastha" "food” 
and * measure there is a central purpose which gives meaning to a 
course of conduct of some duration. The course of conduct is 
represented by different modes of activity at different stages. In 
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spite of this difference, the whole series and also every individual 
item tend towards the ideal aimed at So far therefore the - general 
purpose or^ imn may be said to be present in all the different stages 
of the course of conduct. It . is the general purpose that gives 
meaning to the different items of the series and connects them into 
a whole This emphasis on the teleological element which is 
immanent in .1 course of purposive activity seems to be Naiffama 
iiaya point of view 

The same interpretation, with the same two illustrations of 
‘cooking’ and making a ‘measure’ is adopted by SnitaSdgara, the 
authors of a Vriih on “ Tattvdrtha ’’called after him St iifasagai eyam. 
The same illustrations are again found in Prameya Kamala Mdrtanda 
a treatise on Logic 

This Naigama Naya is further sub-divided info three according 
to the true relations of the teleological and interpreting idea. The 
two illustrations refer to some present course , hence they come 
under — 

(1) Vart eima na J^aigama, But there may be looking back to 
a past event On the morning of D&epavali day, jou ma> saj 
“ To-da) IS the P<rr//iiiu<f«<r Kdla of Lord Mahavira.” But Lord 
Mahavira does not attain Nirvana on that day which you are actually 
speaking about^ The event took place several centuries ago. Yet it 
was on a corresponding day of that year Because of this corre* 
spondence an event true of the dav centuries ago is also associated 
with all such corresponding da>s of the subsequent years. Thus we 
speak of the King’s birth-day, the Darbar day every year. The 
assertion has meaning only because of a past event. This charac- 
teri=tic attribute of the present — the genuinely belonging to the past, 
yet transferred to the present, because of an identical lelation 
between the two is pertaining to 

(2) BhutaNatgama. (Past Naigama ) Instead of looking back to 
the past you may look forward to a remote future. Instead of detecting 
in the concrete present some element which was once associated 
with It, you may discover in it something which is yet to he. At the 

' sight of a prince you may hail ‘‘ Here comes His Royal. Highness,”- 
The Prince is but Lion of the Royal famil). He is not yet King, 
but IS going to be one. Similarly you may speak of every Bhavyd 
Jtva a good soul as Stddha Jiva, a {Jerfect soul. For somehow lo 
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the ‘far off future Perfection wiH be the goal of alh for every one-is 
God m the germ; 

Such'an assertion is true according to Bh&va Nbtgama future 
}iaigama 

The other wav of interpreting this Naigatna Naya is,- associated 
with Sid'Jhasena who is quoted bv Hermann Jacobi under his trans- 
lation of the Siifm 33 (referred to above) of C/wiTsvdft’<! Tattvdrtha, 
Sn Deva Sun who is quoted bj Mallishena in his Syadvada Manjart 
al=o adopts this =ecoid view. But curiously, tins is not_._sii„v_ery 
prominent in Uma<ivans own Bhdshya, anj how this method of inter- 
preting the Naya starts with the examination of the relahon betvveen 
the universal and the particular, Sdwianyaand VtskesJta. For this Nya- 
ya and Vatseshika systems are referred to as adopting this Niitgama 
Naya in an ekanta manner (i e). The<ie two system adopt fins Naya 
so fir as they go, h it push it to an unwarranted length Satikhya 
and Vedanta denj altogether Frses/i<rs— particulars. B uddhism 
denies— SdiJjflMyrr universal outright Against these two extremes 
the above systems recognise the importance of both. The universal 
by Itself or the particular by self will not be able to account for a 
roicrete thing These will b" empty abstractions. Again one cannot 
bs derivative from and secondary to the other. The thing is an 
organic unity of both Sdmdnya and Vtsahat universal and 
particular. There can bs no {Samanya) universal apart from 
the particular and no particular (Vtses/ia) anart from the universal 
and there can be no real thing apart from nther This seems 
to be the fundamental Jama view of the Real 

The very same view is said to be adopted by the Nayyaytkas 
and the Vesesinkds Therefore both the Jamas and the others adopt 
the /Vaigflwrr point of view. But wherein the Jamas differ from the 
others ’ It IS here No doubt Nayyaytkas and Veseshikas adopt the 
Naigama view by maintaining that the concrete thing ic the complex 
made up of the unversal and the particular {Sdmdnyas and Fm/«- 
ahds). No doubt they maintain that these two are different and 
therefore aistinguishable No doubt they believe each is in 'itself 
primary and not derivative So far they agree with the Jamas But 
while the Jamas believe that the distinction between Sdmdnya-— 
universal and VfJ«ft<r-p.irticuIar, is true only in a relative way the 
Natyaytkds and the Vtstshtkds maintain that it is absolutely true, 
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Sdnfdnya^iB quite different and distinct 'from Vise§ha. It is because 
of this absolute difference between the two that in their hands ‘this 
“becomes Natgamabhdsa. 'They are katJmnchit hhtnnah and 
not atyanta bhttmah. 

Afj^er^CxpIaniing thifs''the Naigama Naya, Sh ^Veva Sun enu- 
me fates t hr^e species qf thi^Natgama distinction. 

1. — Differentiating two qualities one "from the other e, g exis- 
tence 'and 'thought are in soul Sat chaitanyam atindni." Here 
Thought IS differentiated' from existence. 

2. -- Differentiating twra_ sub^nces, e. g. Dravya is that which 
manifests through things and their modes, 

" Vastti paryayayah Dtavyam.” 

t 

3. — Differentiating a thing Jtom i^ atiriLute., e g a sensual 
person has only a momentary pleasure. “ Kshavarnekam Sukht 
Vikhayasdktafiva.” 

Thus (1) existence is spoken to be separate from Thought,- a 
thing from its mode and (3) a person as different from his pleasure 
Contrast in all these cases is true only in a .relative way. -As we saw 
above the very same illustrations are reproduced by H Jacobi in his 
translation. 

But « hen w'c attend to SialltsJiena, we find evidently both the 
interpretations given in^ his Syadvada Manjan He begins by 
explaining A/’afg<T«ia iVoyt? in the same' way as Dcvtr-Snrr or Stddha- 
sena does. He refers the readers to an earlier portion of his book 
When there is a discussion of the relation between Sdmdnya ’and 
Vtsesha. Hence he does not 'want to add anything further. under 
this Naya and ends the passage .by mentioning two well-Jcnown 
examples given in Pravachana the Divine word What are 
the two examples ? He just mentions two names , and they 
appear to be cryptic. But this need not be altogether helpless. 
His words are Pravachana Prasiddha Ntlayana Prastha driBianta- 
dvya, etc., Ntl^anq andi^Prastha—are the words here In Pujyapdda 
we have Odana and Prastha Instead of food and a measure we 
have a house and a measure The rest is quite clear The 
illustrations leave us in no doubt as to ,the meaning of the Naya, 

1 House-building or making a measure refers to the^, purpose .or the 
1 ideal. It relates to ^Samkalpq mdtra" as.Pfijyapdda says. 
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The next question we have to face is '‘How does Malhthtm 
tfianage to give one explanation and to bring in the illustrations 
pertaining to the other interpretation Mere we must confess wa 
are driven to conjecture. We do not know wherefrom he is 
quoting the examples. It may refer to an another from whom 
both Ptijyapdda and Malhshena draw their inspiration What justi- 
fication IS there for Malltshena's attempt to bring the two views 
together ’ The teleological element or purpose may be taken to 
be the common basis for both the views In the case of house- 
building or measure-constructing the thing which is to be the Goal 

is indicated by the purpose of the individual. This purpose 
embodies the ideal nature of the thing whicn is the concrete realisa- 
tion of the same. Similary the distinction betiveen the universal 
and particular IS purely teleological What ,s particular from one 
pomt of view may be universal from another. In fact the particular 
IS drai™ out o/ ths amversal. Il ,s ibrosgh the medium of the 

particular that the universal e\presscs Its nainre. If you remember 

deLT"* T, “ " entirely 

have this Mmmou fouudetion. Perhaps had this m 

his rawd iihen he interpreted the Nmgama one wav and illustrated 
itmthe^otherway This enmpromise ,s offered 'as a pJer^ 

IS snih ,h T “ "”^0'=‘»0d by the Jam^ System' 

directed to thp iinrip^i i ^ S a class, our attention is 

dual and proper charactenstms 

dassidcation we mav con.oi J Ptihciple of 
P Unity Hme T “ ‘”<f''-'JoaIs as a iihole and 

unity Le rests oTih a ‘ ‘’"'f '“'‘‘"''oly fnie. The 

of individuals brought «nL“r®samf o2s Tuh 
dauge, in forgetting ,he elementary C ® 

The ledividuals forming the class thonnS I i 1“” 

y class are really dial, net from one another and may be really 
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differentiated by not only their lotrinsic natures but also by intervals 
of Space and Time. To emphasise the unity at the cost of the 
plurality and difference would be a distinct metaphysical error It is 
this erroneous application of Samgraha Naya that accounts, for 
the system of Advaita Vedanta Too much emphasis on the 
unity aiTd tlie complete ignoring of the diversity is the charac- 
nstic of this system A similar mistake is found in its western 
counterpart of Hegelian Idealism Both agree m condemning the 
differences as appearances and l^aya and in accepting the ultimate 
absolute as the one reality 

But Jama thinkers noticed very early both the utility as well 
as the danger of this Samgraha Naya This class point of view* is 
quite useful and rational in its own wa) It contributes to 
econ omy of thought by enabling us to deal with a number of things 
as one 

This is not merely justified by practical convenience but also 
bj fhe philosophical principle of the common nature The common 
nature by itself IS but an abstraction Hence to set it up as the 
reality and the only reality is doubly erroneous. So long as its 
relative nature IS remembered the Naya has its own uses. But in 
the hands of the Samkhyas and inimanslMs it becomes absolute 
and thus a Nayabhdsa. 

This Samgr aha Naya is of, two kinds Pat a Samgraha or the 
ultimate class view and Apata Samgraha or the inferior class-view 
Every existing thing partakes of tfie nature of Realiij'’ Hence we 
may speakof all things as one in the Ultimate Reality or Exisience. 
But the different classes of things living and non-living^ included 
in this ultimate Reality may themselves be spoken of as different 
classes. This is Apata Samgraha or the inferior class view 

(ill) VYAVAhArA Vyavahdra Naya means the popular and 
conventional point qf.vieWj which rests on sense-perception of 
the concrete present. This is the basis of the ancient materialistic 
'sjslems of ihVC/id/*i?d*ds and Brahaspatyas The whole Criterion • 
of Reality is the Concrete present. 'The forgotten past and the 
far off future are unwarranted myths not justified by the only 
praindna of sense-perception. Looking back into the past through 
memory and keeping into the future through ideal forecast are 

8 
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philosophical iiuccttamlies The simo applies to Iho categories 
obtained by Intellectual analysis such as Samanya and Vtsesha 
Univereal and particular 

Sense-perception reveals to us a tree or a stone or a pot or a cloth. 
These are the real things supported by the Pfamands and sanctioned 
by Vyavahdia or convention. Whoever has perceived at anj 
time either Sdtndnya or Vi*tesha ’ Why should philosophers trouble 
themselves about th^se metaphysical abstractions The concrete 
reality of things is sufficient for our practical life and what is justi- 
fied by this pragmatic criterion is so far theoritically true 

Here again the Jama thinker recognises the partial truth of the 
principle. The tree in the compound, the stone on the path ivay, 
the pot with water and the cloth you wear arc all real things. They 
are not appearance-, or illusions of Naya Their reality is corroborated 
by our concrete experience. To say this much is certainly acceptable 
and true But to go beyond to condemn everything th.nt is not 
included m the concrete present to deny the past and the future and 
to reject the philosophical categories tn toio is to surrender reason 
to sense-perception is the apotheosis of convention Hence Jama 
thought rightly rejects the unwarranted exaggeration of this Vyautr- 
hdia Naya though it recognises m it the soul of goodness, and an 
element of partial truth. 

(iv) Riju Sutra This Piju SiUra is the extreme opposite 
of the Samgtaha Naya, The latter denies all difference whereas 
Rtjft Sutra denies all conHninty and identitj' Reality is concentra- 
tedtomathematical present. It is purely momentary In this respect 
itJs still narrower than the vyavahdnc present At least for vyava- 
hara view there is a tolerable duration , for, the present and the 
conventional things are real so far. But according to this Rtju Sufi a 
Naya a thing is what it is in the present mathematical moment. To 
speak of duration of a thing is rejected by this view as an unwarranted 
assumption. What we are absolutely sure of is just the 
present moment The past moment is no more and the next mo- 
ment is not yet Hence a thing as being in the no more or in the 
not yet IS sheer contradiction If it is real at all it must be in the 
present moment We at once recognise the identity between this 
Rzju Sitra view and Bnddhtshc metaphysics Its aim is as 
that of Buddhism to expose the pretensions of an unchanging 
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mataphysical -substratum of things As a corrective to such ,i 
conception of changeless substratum Buldhist metaphysics 
adopts Rijti Stilra view and brings the centre of gravity to the present 
moment Thus it enables to secure the balance between change and 
permanence. Change partakes of the nature of time duration It 
shares with it the ephemerality. There is some truth in maintaining 
the reality of change and in concentrating it to one moment To 
over emphasise the neglected element of change as a set off against 
Vedanta and to cecure a habitation for it in the camp of Reahty is 
certainly a commendable met-iphysical venture But to identify 
reality witli mathematical moment, to emphasise chang-i as the only 
real and to make it live m a metaphysical void is to overshoot one’s 
mark It is this erroneous and uncalled for accent on change to the 
detriment of the relating and the unifying principle of Reality without 
which, change will have no meaning It is this Riju Shtrubhatha that 
the Jama system asks us to beware of. If this principle is the sde 
criterion of Realiiy, then reality would end itself by committing 
suicide to employ a suggestive phrase of Bradley's. 

(v ) Sabda-Naya or the implication of Terms or names. The name 
has the function of calling to our mind, the particular object which 
IS referred to or implied by the name Of •oiirse the implication need 
not necessarily be an individii il object \n attribiit*', a relation and 
action may be roff-rred to by appiopriat. words m the Iinguag>* 
Thus the grammatical distinction of terms into pans of spC'^ch h is 
an underlying logical foundation. The particular kind of 
meaning is associated with a particu'ar part of spee'h Thus 
the difference in meaning corresponds to the difference among 
the terms. Thus a sort of intimate relation exists betvVeen a terfii 
and its meaning Variation in the term may introduce a corre- 
sponding variation in the meaning. Thus ' not only the differ- 
ence of the parts of speech implies a broad difference among the 
meanings but also the inflexional variations in the same part of 
speech may be said to have corresponding variation^, however, slight 
they be This principle of correspondence between the terms and their 
meanings is the foundation of the science of grammar. We have 
already mentioned that there is a relation to logic implicitly prrsent 
in this grammatical principle. Indian grammarians in their discus- 
sion of verbal implica'ions very oft*’n pass bej’ond their legitimate 
sphere and enter into logical and quasi-metaphysic.il discussioqs. Such 
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an exaggerated notion about the verbal implication would be not only 
illogical but also conflicting with common sense and convention. Jama 
logicians therefore raise a note of warning against such an unwarranted 
application of this principle and point out the logical danger in that 
one-sided emphisis of the relation between Sabda and Attha 

Their contention is this. No doubt generally speaking the gramma- 
ticnl principle or Sabda Naya adopted bj the VayakatanU is sanction- 
ed by usnge. But to assume it to be an universal principle without an 
exception would be neglecting the difference between the relative and 
the absolute and identifying the partial truth with the w hole and the 
’complete one Ordinarily each name has its own meaning The 
term ‘cow’ is different from ‘king’ not merely in word but also in 
meaning But this is alsi true Words which are different m nature 
and origin may nevertheless refer to the same identical object 
Exaggerated and univers il application of the Sabda Naya of the 
grammarians cannot conveniently arcommoda'e synonyms m the 
vocabulary. That there are synonyms and that they are distinct 
from one another literally no grammarian can afford to deny Yet 
unswerving loyalty to his principle of sabda itaya would constrain 
him to accept such an absurdity, The only way out of the dilflcultj 
IS to accept the Jama interpretation of sabda naya, according to which 
the relation betw’een terms and meanings is a relative principle. The 
illustrations generally offered are the synonjms, India, Sakra, and 
purandhara, names referring to the one and the same individual, the 
Lord of the Devds Similarly terms differing not merely in origin as 
the'above but also in number, gender, person, case, etc , may still refer 
to the same individual fact Thus pushyaha (masculne) Tara (femi- 

ntfie) Nahshatiam (Neuter), in spite of difference of gender do refer 
to the same object,— -Star Again in a sentence, terms referring to 
the same individual object may appear m different cases , and if a verb, 
in different sense and person may refer to the same activity. This 
subordination of grammatical differences of inflexion to the logical 
implication of terms seems to be the essential principle of sabda ua\a 
as understood by the Jamas. It is not necessary to repeat that the 
naya in the hands of the grammarians because of eMnta application 
degenerates into a false naya—{Sabdabhdsa) 

VI Samahhtrudah naya~Ch& derivative difference of names. 
This samabhmtdah nayas is the differentiation of terms according to 
their roots. Thus it is only a special application of Sabda naya In 
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becoming specialised it becomes narrower and more exaggerated than 
th^ above naya As a general rule the terms m a language liave tlicir 
own special radical signification. This radical signification is the 
reason for the particular nomenclature The first appearance of the 
word was evidentlj suggested by such an implication of the root Of 
course this does not mean the connotation of the name. Connotation 
IS the ground of the application of the name whereas the significance 
of the root accounts for the origin of the name. The former is logical 
and universal whereas the latter may be purely subjective and 
even accidental The science of history -^of language may discoier 
various principles subserving the origin of names in a vocabulary. To 
the historian of language this is certainly animportant principle To 
detect radical aifference in the vocabulary and to trace the history of 
different terms from this original seed-difference is certainly a com- 
mendable pursuit. But this nuclear difference interesting to the 
historian of language is not so very important as to swallowup all the 
other grammatical and logical principles of implication Here ag<iin 
jthe tiayiT is discovered to be a relative one by Jama Logic which 
enjoins a necessary circumscription to the above claims put forward by 
the historian of language For example, it is true that the terms ‘g<r«’ 
(cow) IS different from ‘ India * This difference can be traced to their 
respective roots Hence the difference in the roots must mean a 
corresponding diflsrence in ihe terras and therefore in i heir meanings 
Accurately speaking says this naya, the terms ‘ India,' ‘ Siihra ' and 
'Pttrandhara' respectively imply the ‘.ill prosperous,’ 'the all powerful' 
and the destroyer of enemies ’ These are the direct and legitimate 
signification sanctioned by their origin To emphasise the original and 
the radical implication of a term is one thing and to suggest thi^t the 
term in its ordinary application must necessarily and alwajs mean the 
same ’original radical sense is quite a different thing The passage 
from the radicaband immediate difference to the current application 
and the general accepted sense is an unwarranted jump taken by this 
nay a. 

(vii) Evamhhuta uaya.—The last of the naya^ is a further specia- 
lisation of the previous one This is merely the historical principle 
run mad According to this principle the radical sense in general is 
not the appropriate implication of a term. Even the root signification 
must have different gradations and aspects Of these various aspects 
snd gradations in the manifestation of the thing, only one particular 
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aspect js contemplated by the root of a term and it is this contemplated 
aspect that is the legitimate meaning of the term in its current usage 
The very same thing in a different attitude must be designated by a 
different term altogether Thus for example, the t-rm 'gaw' implies an 
animal in motion That which moves is a ‘nan' or ‘cow ’ The same 
, term therefore should not be applied when the animal is at rest or 
lying diwn. Movement is fundamentally different from lying down 
and therefore the same term ‘cov; -houH not be applied to an anim il 
at two such fundamental!}' differeni attiiudes. Fundamental difference 
in the logical implicition rau-t necessarily be indicated by literal differ- 
ence on th- term* This is the contenti'.n of evamhhnta uaya. The 
term muat }ust de-,!gnate the particular aspect or altitude m the object 
referred to If the term goes beyond that it vull be a soiirc'' of con- 
fusion and ambiguity Language instead of reiealmg things as they are 
would only c mceal them. 


This gtammatico-Iogical contention ma> be conceeded partiahy. 
In a perfect vocabulary thi, ought to be the principle but the language 

that we u--e is not so evohed under the guidance of such a rigorous 

T? ® egregious blunder to identif}. 

what actually e^xsts, with what ought to be, logicallj. Therefore this 
e^ambhuta jmjn mt.rpreted ivithout reference to conen te usage and 
con' rnu'ina! meaning would only end in meann.gle*, .e.biage. 

The first 

fo.ir are called artha vayas ina--much ns thej deal with obiects of 

knowledge, whereas the ether three are eaJWl c ^ 

as thev nprfain f j ^ ^ ^ Called Sabda iwyas inasmuch 

asthej pertain to terms and their meanings The same -even are 

sometimes other'iise grouped The firef ih 

t . s f i ne nrst three come under Tiravi a 
nerjw whereas the otherionv come und^ex paryaya ua.T Th f 
means the substantive aspect whereas the tnf! ^ ^ ^ fo»™er 

change or manifestation '"e.ns the nepect of 


partial nature of the intellect Noi on? , * ^ ^ 

also in the language of the metapf.ysical 'stetement'^ h"*'' 

context and relation universalisin/ rh ^ the'*" ««« 

setting in the background would 

«ieal confusion 
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compleMty of reality ari^ never weaned of emphasising the aneMnfa as- 
jiect. Multi faced reality may lead to “multitude of descriptions.” Every 
one of them m^y be partially true but not one of them is really true. 
' Philosophy is but the fable of the seven blind men and the elephant 
' Each one perceives a certain aspect of the real and congratulates 
himself that that is the only reahtv'. When reality would not fit in 
with bis own petty framework then there is the ruthless pruning and 
chopping to make it convenient. Then there is the denial of certain 
inconvenient things as appearance and illusion. S}Stem building in 
philosophy has alwajs been the process of providing reality with a 
, Procrustean bed. But one who knows, smiles at the simphcit} of 
human philosophising The critical caution that there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in jour philosophy was sounded 
several centuries before the Chrtstian era by the Auekdntaoddws 

Our account of the uayas vvill be incomplete without a mention of 
ti.e ‘ix nayas which are generally emplojed in the examination of the 
nature of souls. According to Jama Metaphysics Jiva or soul has the 
nature of consciousness or chetand. When it is viewed in its pure state 
unlimited by extraneous conditions, it has its thought characteristics 
fully and perfectly developed This state of its existence represents the 
Ideal of Perfection or SiddhahooJ But even in this ideal state the 
nature of the self does not lose its comolexity. Even in its infinite 
radiance, the self does not lose its Dravya nature or dynamic constitu- 
tion. It 15 not distinct and separable from its own infinite qualities 
It IS the ri^iness of content that marks the Jama conception of 
Perfection as against the nihilistic attitude of Vcdn/ifn vvhich speaks 
of quality-less existence as the ultimate Kralitj. Existence apart 
from qurilities would be an empty abstraction and is therefore all the 
more unfit to stand for the ultimate realit}'.« It is this unalienable 
unity that exists between the Real and its qualities that may be 
said to be the central doctrine of the Jama metaphysics. 

This pure and perfect state of the self is a thing to be achieved 
Ordinarily the existence of the self is somewhat different. Its infini- 
tude IS limited. Its glory abated and radiance dimmed by alien condi» 
tions and limitations. By its own genera! weakness and disposition it 
weaves round itself material sheaths some subtle and some gros®. 
These material sheaths form the encumbrances and ^limitations 
which make the cycle of births and deaths possible for the Jtvds 
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In ihK State fiva is geaerally an embodied consciousness or an orgi- 
,i 5-n In Its nDrmaJ state it may be evident to the senses Ibroogh 
Its gross organic body In its subtle state of inter* al for death to 
ano her birth ev_n though it casts off its grosser slicath it iS still 
enloued viith a su otic /’ar»«c body v nich serves as the nucleu* for 
bjilding up its appropriate body of the next generation Ji%a in the=e 
states is said to be the conditional one SoftAdht Jiva a~ oiffercntiated 
from the unconditioned oerfect self Ntmpddhi Jtva 

Jha in its samsanc state i« not only associated v ith a body of 
it- ov n but ' Ith seva-ai other tilings living and non*li\nng. The 
environment in which it liv^* moves and nas its ueing is gentraHj 
vnder than its ov n corpnre'*! frame Even in the case of animals and 
birds there 13 such a wide- m'erest than the mere instinct of seis- 
preservaMon Tne paren'il instinc. of neloing and preserving the 
young ones and filial m=tmct of falling bach upon the supuort of the 
parents from the prehuman bioiog.cal foundation of the institution 
of family among human beings When we come to human society' this 
widening of the environmental horizon of the self becomes aU the 
more marked Several economical and social institutions such as 
o • nmg property or belonging to a particular social order or a nation 
ail these contribute to extending the personality so as to coincide 
t.ith Its environments Ti-e's is a personal pride and pleasure in 
ertending one’s o^n property. Tnere is a sympathetic feeling of joy 
or sorro • with the prosperity or adversity of the frim.Iy or the nation 
to which the individual belongs. The nature of the p^rsonalltv there- 
fore IS determined by tne extent and diversity of interest. We feei 
offended v.hen any injury is done to our possessioos We feel a 
personal insult if any one vv ho is near and dear to us 15 unfatrlv 
treated The s=lf vhich is by its own intrinsic nature a complex 
entity becomes all the more complex by id^ntyfvung itself through 
Its interest ith its environment of things ano persons Under such 
circumstances it is an extremely diScuIt problem to define the exact 
nature of the soul and to point out it- own appropriate boundary. 
Hence the necesdty of tne aonheatien of orpointc ofviev. 

Tnese Vayas as already mentioned are specially designed for the pur- 
pose of explaining tne nature and defining the limits of the self 

To start V Ith there are two main aspects or Nayas-Ntschaja and 
Vyavahdza The former represents the true and complete point of 
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viev., Hiere is no distinction bet*\cen Dravya and its gUMs, The self 
is looked at as a whole with ali the wealth of its attributes. The latter 
represents the partial point of view The complex nature of the self 
is analysed into its diverse qualitie-i and our attention may be direct- 
ed to any particular attribute ivith which the self may be identified 
at the moment. Further the former Nt<!chaya Naya is divided into 
SiiddJia Nischaya and Astiddha Nischya Naya Suddha Nischaya 
Naya holds the self in its pure and unconditioned Ntrttpudhi state. 
Disentangled from all its material evironment and limitation the 
self radiates m its pristine glory through ail its wealth of infinite qualities 
This aspect v here the self is in its qnalities-and its qualities are pure 
and unalloyed expression* of the nature of this self is the topic of 
Stiddha Nischaya Naya Tiie second Astiddha Ntschaya Naya 
contemplatas the self as caught in the meshes of the material 
evironment the Sopddht slate The presence of Upddht makes it 
impure or Astiddha. Its intrinsic glory is dimmed but still it is viewed 
as a whole with its complete nature as expressed in its attributes 
though somewhat warped by alien influences. This is the self 
according to Asiidha. Ntschaya Naya. 

Similarly the vyavahdra point of view is divided into two mam 
hesds-Satbhnta Vyavahdra Bxid Asaibhtita Vyavahdta The term Sat- 
blitifa implies the intrinsic nature of the thing Here the question 
IS not about the purity or the impurity of the thing. The term 
Vyavahdra as already explained implies the analysis and differentia- 
tion of attributes from the underlying Dravya Jfidna or thought is 
certainly an attribute of the self To speak of Jndua as identical with 
self is to adopt Saibhdta Vyavahdra Naya. The term Asatbhfita 
implies the importation of alien qualities into the self. Some of the 
organic instincts and emotions are distinctly due to the physical 
constitution. Nevertheless such instincts and emotions are associated 
with the self from the point of view of Asatbhuta Vyavahdra Naya. 
Similarly the karmic constituents which are intrinsically physical may 
be said to belong to the self and modify its mqnifestations. 

Hach of these two again is divided into two other minor kinds 
Vpachdrtta and Anupachdnta Upachdrtfa is usage sanctified by 
convention but having no other intrinsic justification. It is a sort 
of metaphorical application ; whereas Aiiupachartta is just the 
opposite of the above It stands on its own intrinsic merit and 

9 
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has no metaphorical and transferred import. Thus finally we have 4 
kinds of Vyavahdra Naya 1 Anupachdnta SathMta VyavaMra 
Naya 2. Vpachdrtia SathMta Vyavahdra Naya 3. Annpachdnta 
Asatbhm Vyavaltdia Naya 4. Upachdrita AsatbMta Vyavahdra 
Naya. 

Now the first is mainly Vyavahdra inasmuch as it analyses 
the attributes from the thing is Safbhdta inasmuch as it emphasises 
the genuine and intrinsic attributes and is Anupachdrtta inas- 
much as It is free from figurative and transferred implication 
The illustration of this is the self is of the nature of Jn&na or 
knowledge. The second Naya is Vyavahdra for the reason stated 
above and Satbhuta for the same and Upachdnta because the 
epithet is figurative and transferred When we speak oi Jndiia 
or knowledge as Pramdna or the criterion of truth we are thinking 
of the objects of knowledge or Artha. Artha itself may bespoken 
of as a manifestation of knowledge or Jndna Vtkalpa. To speak of 
artha or the object as a modification of knowledge is only figuratively 
true in the case of external objects. These being physical in 
nature are achetand and yet as object of knowledge maj be spoken of as 
modification of Jndna What intrinsically belongs to the self is trans- 
ferred to its object because of the relation brought about by the 
process of knowledge. The third Naya is Anupachdrtta Asatbhdta 
Vyavahdra The only terra that demands explanation is Asatbhdta 
here It refers to the identification of the Self with some alien 
properties For example to consider one’s own body as oneself 
which is generally done in ordinary life is Asatbhata Vyavahdra. 
This is not merely figurative as the statement is sanctioned 
by the intimate interrelation that exists between the soul and 
the body. Hence ‘this body is mine,’ or 'I am this,’ pointing 
to the body is a statement which is justified according to 
Anupachdnta Asatbhdta Vyavahdra Naya The last Naya is the 
Upachdrita form of the same Here the alien quality or the thing 
with which the self is identified lack that intimate relation that 
exists between the soul and its own body. To call the ornaments 
as one’s own, to claim certain individuals as one’s relating to possess 
certain things as’ one’s own property in short to identify one’s 
personality with alien things end persons is possible only in a 
figurative sense. Each personality is distinct from and alien to 
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the others though all by co-existing together may partake of common 
environment and enter into definite relations. Still from the meta- 
physical point of view one’s destiny is in one’s own hands Therefore 
the popular identification of the self with the other things said to be 
owned by It IS a figurative and transferred predication or Upachdrtta 
Asathhuta Vyavaltdra Naya, These four kinds of Vyavahdta Naya 
together with the two NtscJiaya Nayas constitute the six Nayas 
which are specially employed to fathom the depth of human 
personality 

The object of these Nayas generally of the former seven and 
specially of the latter six is to reveal the intrinsic nature of per- 
sonality in Its comic environment. It is not merely a matter of 
theoretical interest that underlies these Nayas, Apprehension and 
understanding of the nature of reality must be a useful means in 
the hands of the self to reach the safe haven of Beatitude from which 
there is no return But besides this practical aspect there is another 
aspect to the question. The truth that is apprehended by the 
PmwitJiitrs and the iV<rynfs must be available for the general. public. 
Ever growing under the weight of sorrow and yearning to have that 
t Bliss which they know only by faith and hope Hence is the 
necessity for expressing the truth through Scripture. This Reveal- 
ation of the truth through language is the WORD or Syadvdda. 
This pertains' to the principle of conditional predication which is 
sevenfold. This seven-fold predication is known as Sapfabhangt 


SAFTABHANGI. 


SAPTABHANGI OR the SEVEN MODES OF PREDICATIONS. 


The Di alec tic of Syadvada is no less puzzling to Indian students 
of philosophy both old and new, than the Hegchan dialectic is to the 
European philosophers Syadvada and its counterpart appear at first 
sight self-conflicting and unwarratned But they have an important 
principle,— nay the fundamental principle of reality as their substratum 
and justification Closer examination reveals in them a clear grasp of 
truth. Every other theory of knowledge is fading into insignificance 
before the principle of conditional predication 


Everything existing from the bespangled heavens above to the 
inmost core of human personality is in a process of change and modi- 
Bcation. If we trust ourselves to thr^ imagination of the astronomer . 
which enables him to look b-ck through eons of the past cosmic history 
or to have a glimpse of the far off future we see the universe as a 
motion picture on the screen of existence What is a twinkling star 
at present was once upon a time gigantic nebulous mass of several 
million miles diameter. Then by process of aggregation and 
condensing there is the formation of a denser nucleus which becomes 
larger and larger by the same process «hich m its turn leadc to the 
evolution of an enormous quantity of heat This leads to the forma- 
tion of the fiery orb which by the same laws of motion gues birth to a 
number of incandescent masses These held to the parent by the 
laws of graMtation form the planetary system Thus our Sun itself is 
but a star among the starry systems 


S,d. by s.de with this evolution o( a sun with its planetary aysten. 
»e have the converee drama enacted. Either due to a mystLona 
exptaon or due to a claeh of star w.th star there bursts ioto 
e^tence a new nu.ss of nebuta. The telescope reveals to hnnian 
view not only the nursery of distant solar systenu but 
decay and d,ssotut.on of the decrepit and defunct Starr; systel The 

st«r, beave^ are but the cosmic alphabet iihich Ul Te three 
sublime words birth, growth and decay. ^ 

Turn now to our own earth which is but a fin„ cm i 

when compared to the Sun and thelStars. Here also fh 

, nere also the same process. 
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The formation of the crust of the earth is after terrible volcanic con- 
vultions which had taken place in the early history of the earth. The 
geological changes are followed by the appearance of life on the 
surface, then the wonderful evolution of the plant and animal kingdoms 
are all indelibly written on the different strata of the earth This also 
repeats the same story. Then life itself is a mysterious though subtle 
process of combmed building-up and breaking up. Turn where you 
will you see the same thing Reality is a complex process of change 
and everything in it is partaking of the game process 

Nothing IS merely permanent; nothing is merely changing The 
acorn grows to the oak; the seed is in the plant and the tree and yet 
It IS not there as the seed. Everything lives by the process of death. 
The veryjoss leads to gain. This message of the organic reality is an 
important contribution to philosophy. 


Hggrf founded his metaphysics on Logic—nay identified both. But 
his Logic IS not the mere scholastic logic on which bis predecessor Kant 
built his system. HegeVs logic came as a disturber of peace to the then 
philosophic thought ; but it ultimately led to the emancipation of 
thought from scholastic thraldom. He proclaimed boldly to the 
'World that affirmation and negation are ultimately reconciled by a 
< higher unity ‘is’ and ‘ is not’ are really identical and same, for they are 
but the aspects of the same reality. To one who is familiar with this 
dialectical process of thesis and antithesis reconciling in a higher 
synthesis, the following presentation of saptabhangt will lose its para- 
doxical nature and discover the underlying truth. 


Long ago the Jamas recognised this complexity of existence. Any 
particular object which as the topic of assertion can very well take in 
two assertions — affirmative and negative. How can there e two 
apparently contradictory statements both true of a sing e act - e 
nature^of_the fact is s uch i s the answer. Every concrete assertion 
presupposes a question as to the exact nature of the o ject. 
interrogation again rests on the desire to determine the thing rom a 
particular point of view. Since the thing hM . 

relations (here may be several determinations Hence is the 
of apiiarently conflicting attnbtoes inhering m ° 

exhibited by the process of predication. Is that statue o 

plaster of Pans ? If it is one « “ the 

gold bangle ivhicb yon ' vrar ? No, it is newiy ma 
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sAtne gold IS used Was Socretes a Greek or Rowan ? He was Greek 
and not Roman What is the Kat^ier now ? He is and I’et is not the 
Kaiser These are familiar questions and answers All these exhibit the 
possibility of predicating affirmation and negation of the same thing. 
Is and IS not, can significantly refer to the same subject The only 
I thing we have to remember is that the point of view is different in each 
‘ case There is nothing mistecioiis, nothing incredible. When the same 
subject can have two such predicates no one predicate can monopolise 
the subject to itself There will alnajs be some aspect of the subject 
left out by this predicate , and this left out aspect can very well be 
expressed by the rival predicate. This implies that under no circum- 
stances can we have a predication which is the only true predica* 
tion about the subject There can be no judgment absolutely true and 
^ excluding every other judgment about the same topic. Hence ive have 
recourse to qualified assertions as the only available ones under the 
circumstances These qualified or conditional assertions are primarily 
two affirmation and negation 

(1) Perhaps X is. 

(2) Perhaps X is not. 

These two aspects ate inherent in the same thing , hence we 
can say 

(3) Perhaps X ts and is ftot ; here we are contemplating the 
whole thing in its two aspects which are kept apart and attended to 
severally. But these two aspects are inherent in and expressive of 
one single identity. Hence they may be considered together jointly as 
expressing the single identitv In that case there is no chance of 
asserting two conjointly by a single predicate, for the simple reason that 
there can be no such predicate Therefore we have to confess our 
inability to and proclaim the bankruptcy of vocabulary for having 
such an assertion. This fact becomes tbe fourth mode of pre- 
dication, 

(4) Perhaps X is indescribable 

Remembering this helpless nature of our tongue, we may still 
qualify this bj' each of the first three predicates Thus we have the last 
three modes of predications 

Which are (5) Perhaps X is though indescribable 

(6) Perhaps X and is not though indescribable. 

(7) Perhaps X is and is not though indescribable. 
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In their traditional form these are ; — 

(1) Syddasti 

(2) Sy annas ft 

(3) Syddasftndsiicha 

(4) Syddavaktavyah 

(5) Syddasti avaktavyah 

(6) Syddndsti avaktavyah. 

(7) Syddasti vdsti avaktavyah. 

These seven modes of predication are usually illustrated wit 
reference to some object such as a Jat or Ghata. Whether it is to have 
an affirmative predicate or negative one depends respective!} on four 
aspects : its ov\n form, matter, place and time leading to affirmation and 
alien form, matter, place and time bringing m negation to the/jar. A 
jar IS real, or is affirmed with reference to Svardpa, Svadravya 
Svakshetra, Svakdla and is unreal or is denied from the point of view 
of parai dpa, paradmvya^ parakshetra and pat akdla. When we have 
affirmation and negation for their reasons, the subsidiary modes are 
derived from these two 

1. Then what IS the Sxatiipa or intrinsic form of a Jar? And 
what is its paraTupa ’ When we hear the word jai uttered, the term 
invariably implies a certain definite group of attributes through which 
a particular object is designated b} the term These essential attri- 
butes connoted by the term Jai will be its Svariipa The attributes 
of any other object implied by any other term will be its parardpa — 
will be alien to the Jar. Existence rests on SvaiupaBXid non-existence 
on parai upa. If existence is predicated of the Jat both from its own 
form as well as that of an alien thing like cloth (paia) then the /at will 
lose its distinctive character and become one with cloth If on the 
other hand non-existence is predicated from its own form as from alien 
nature then there will be no jar at all. Neither of these results stand 
,to reason 

Again confining ourselves to the class of vessels we still find that 
a yar is different from a kettle. Is that vessel a yar or kettle? The 
jar-form is its svariipa and the kettle form is its parardpa. From the 
former the Jar is, from the latter, it is not 

Again we may be concerned with jars alone. One individual 'jar 
has its individuality as Svarupa, ^nd every other jar will be parardpa 
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Jar A exists on account of svarupa and does not on account of para- 
r&pa. If non-eMStence is associated with svar&pa then there will be 
no jar at all , if existence follows from parar&pa then all jars will 
become one without distinction and there will be no separate individual 
ones. 


Then Ghata-jar is made bj' the potter. The mass of clay on the 
potter's ttheel is not yet ajar. It is only the finished product that is a 
jar. This finished form is its svaiupa, any other stage in its form- 
ation IS its pararupa The former leads to affirmation the latter leads 
to negation 


2. What IS its own matter ’ Clay is Svadravya, and gold is 
paradravya The Jara is of clay and is not of gold. Svadravyena 
asU, paradravyena n&stu 

iJ,. Tf Q "1 7° ? The ground vrhere the 

ir, , . T =''='>• Pheu IS Its PamMicIm. The 

thJL r ■" i.ParaM,etra). It 

ou:aXrt'-h?Tr:r.trr“‘’’““ 

miM. It the thmg ,s not even mu.T’' 

7 . '" 1 '“ ^ 

d«r.t.onofthepre^rtmTh°eht“s“walt 

a mass of claj on the ootter’- i j 

a heap of broken shells will \e lU TaraL T 

own time and non-existenro lU existence in its 

So also viith every other objKt” t' “'dent, 

age of Atheneao History and is not . '™ ” fnisted at a particular 

■uPoivrhdtoaHoasiuSvui ttn r 
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implies a relation to its time or duration" ' 

plane and time ; and is denied iu'ib 
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aery clear grasp of the self-relation The distinction between a thing 
and Its other rests on the sandy foundation of a vicious indefinite 
regress. Hence the affirmation and negation also fall to the 
ground. 

This objection rests on misapprehension The distinction 
between the fourfold self-relation and other-relation does not rest 
on an indefinite regress The essential nature of a thing not only 
implies its Svarupa but diffeicntiates itself from PararApa In 
experience «e not only perceive a thing, but perceive it as distinct 
from other things. A Jai is seen not merely as a Jar but as a thing 
distinct from cloth bj' its side Without this distinction there can 
be no perception of the Jrr» at all The very process of self-assertion 
implies differentiation from non self. Keiicc the change of indefinite 
regress is quite unwarranted 

Kow, according to this theorj' asti and luUtt (ts and ts not) may 
be predicated of Prameya the objective aspect of knowledge or the 
process of apprehending an object. This dual predication must 
rest on Svan'tpa and PaiaiApa of Prameya. What is its SvarApa 
and what is its PararApa PararOpa of Prameya means noiuPrameya 
anything other than Prameya «c hav'e no means of knowing 
Hence the theory must fail in this case 

No, says the Logician The state of being apprehended by 
knowledge-Pj ib the SvatApa of Prameya This implies 

m general the relation of object to the knower anything besides 
this relation , even the object will be distinct from Prameyatva and 
hence will be the PararApa in this context. Now this theory 
must be applicable to the ultimate existence or Mahasatta If 
ts and ts not are to be predicated of this Summtim Genus what are 
SvarApa Q.nd PararApa 7 For the latter cannot be, as there can 
be no other form or matter or place or time not included in this. 

pat arApa ot iMahdsatta need not imply the existence of other 
things besides itself ; that would be self-contradictory But still 
we can speak of its PararApa when we contemplate something 
which falls short of the all-comprchcnsive universal. Any of 
its parts will be so far the negation of whole— its PararApa 
Now ash, affirmation depends on self , ndsti, negation, on other 
things Ash which is conditioned by self can very well belong to 
a thing. But if ndsh which is conditioned by other than the Jar- 
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e ..feabopredicaedoftbe Jar. Then it would imply that the 
Jar participates m the nature of its other-say doth. This will lead 
to mere confusion 

This ob3ection also is based on a misapprehension Affirmation 
no doubt rests on the nature of the self the Jar The negation resting 
on another thing— Pattr (doth) does not mean that the Jar also has 
the nature of a doth. That would be absurd The dear cut 
boundary between things will vanish and with it all knowledge. 
i4sfj— implies self assertion, ndsit implies alien-exclusion A thing 
not onh asserts its own individuality, but also repulses anything 
alien to it It is this element of repulsion that everything must 
ha\e in order to be real that entitles it to ha\e the negative 
predicate Instead of leading to a confusion this element of 
different.ation is the only basis for self-assertion of a thing. Asii 
and ««s/r-assertion and exclusion are inalienably present in the 
same thiiig Whereitr there is asit, there is iiastt and wherever there 
IS ndsti, there is ast> also. 

Now this association of this two asii and nasii — in the same thing 
appears quite unwarranted. For on the one hand when we perceive 
ajar we see mere as/ 1 without ««sfi and on the other hand m 
the case of certain impossible and unreal concepts such as asse s 
horns sl'v- flower there is mere nosti without ast'i 

This is not quite correct. In the case of an> perceived object 
ijiisit does not mean that the thing should not exist as such and 
>et be perceived That would be meaningless. iVas/i means nothirg 
mrire than that element of repulsion and differentiation which 
isolates a thing from its backgrojnd and gives it a determinate 
and positive nature In this sense nastt is inseparable from asii 
and It i« the sense in which it is used As to the other xase of 
impossible and unreal concepts where is the positive foundation. 
If skv-So.'cr is quite real , naj if it has a slight positive basis 
it will c^ase to mean an unreal and an impossible thing Its 
nature =ccms to be pure negation and nothing less than- that. 
This ctnnot be, ansv ers our Logician How can there be any 
negation without anjr significance A significant negation must have 
sotr.' positive basis, olhervise it will be mere nonsense The 
chments constituting the concept arc bj themselves real and are 
i-istificd bj the canons of C'^penence We have seen horns in a cov ; 
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we have seen an ass or a horse These are existing and real. But the 
fanciful combination of rn ass with horns or a flower with sky is 
unreal But for the experience of horns on the head of a cow or 
flower in a tree there can be no talk of an ass with horns or a flov\ er 
in the sky Without this positive basis of experience there will no 
elements to make up even a fanciful complex Thus even the fanciful 
ideas of nntcorn and centaur must have some foundation in our 
experience Agiin in the proposition “ Syddastt Jiva” the terms rrc//. 
and Jiw (life) must mean identically the same thing or different things 
If the meanings are of the same nature then one cannot be predicated 
of the other as a pot cannot be the piedicatc of a Jar botli being 
co-ordinate Further ath or existence is predicable of cver\ thing real 
If asti IS identical with Jtva then Jroa also must be predicated of 
everything But if Jiva is different from asit then there is no chance 
of predicating astt of Jtva for they ace entirely different from each 
other Further Jiui? being different from astt and astt being the 
predicate of everything, Jtva cannot be related to anything real ; 
(i e ) Jiva would become unreal. You cannot mintain that Jtva though 
different from astt can be said to have the predicate by a process of 
combination with it , for combination is impossible in the case of 
repelling elements 

The horns of this dilemma are blunted by syadvdda. These results 
need not frighten the Logician to whom astt and Jiva are identi- 
cal from the diavyartJia view and different from paryartha 
view. They are different and yet identical. But for this dual nature 
there can be no predication at all * 

The primary modes of predication are three — Syddastt, syannasti 
syadavaktavyah The other four are obtained by combining these three. 
Now according to srrnft/iyr? philosophy everything is real and there- 
fore exists. According to Buddhism everything is momentary and 
unreal. Both these views are rejected by the Jamas as extremes. 
The former is true according to the principle of Dravyat ththa point 
of view , the latter is true according to paryayarthik^ point of view. 
Hence each is true in its own way and is not true absolutely Again 
reality is indescribable according to the Veddntins who emphasise 
the mrvachamya aspect of reality Even this is only partially true, 

• [This discussion from Saptahhangitarangmi reminds us ol Bradley's discussion of 
the theory of Predication -in appearance and Eoality ] 
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for otherwise even this predication “that Reality is indescribable" will 
be impossible 

The same seven modes of predication may be obtained in the case 
of following pairs of attributes , eternal and changing, one and many, 
universal and particular, etc. These pairs of opposites can very well be 
predicated of reality and these may yield the other derivative modes 
of predication Thus practically every attribute by being affirmed 
and denied according to different aspect^ may bring about seven funda- 
mental propositions true of real subject 

It may be said that after all this principle of Sciptahha»gi is a 
wanton indulgence m meaningless sel^contmdiction This objection 
has been susfficiently answered above This is not a case of wanton 
paradox or purposeless pun If the words are wantonly misinterpreted 
or understood m an unwarrant^'d sense then it ma> be charged with 
wanton quibbling , for example an the statement that this person has 
a new woollen shawl {nava hambala) the term nava may be taken to 
mean also nine Though the word is capable of such an interpretation 
still in this statement it does not mean tint In spile of the context 
if a person retorts that assertion by saying’ “this person cannot have 
nine shawls as he is very poor," it w'ould be wanton quibbling There 
IS no such wanton quibbling underlying Saptahhauffi. 

Tf it is not wanton quibbling it must merely be an expression of 
doubt To say a thing may be as well as may not be is to exhibit 
one s own doubt and ignoranc- At the best therefore the doctrine 
is a mode of scepticism This charge of scepticism is certainly 
unfounded D oub t expresses absence of determinate knowledge 
If the pt una facte appearance of a thing leads j ou to two different 
interpretations of which alternatives we cannot choose the right one 
then there is doubt as to its nature Since its exact nature is 
unknown scepticism may be the result Butin the case of the 
contradictory propositions forming the basis of Saptahhaiigj we have 
two different aspects each serving as the basis of one of the proposi- 
tions Hence there is neither doubt nor confusion in this case 
Each assertion is dehnite and clear 

SANKARA AND SYADVADA 
Thibaut’s translation of the Bhashya. 

“ This doctrine w’e meet as follows — Your reasoning, we say, is in- 
admissible ‘on wcount of the impossibility in one thing.’ That is to 
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say, It is impossible that contradictory attributes such as being and 
non-bemg should at the same time belong to one and the same thing; 
just as observation teaches us that a thing cannot be hot and cold 
the same moment The seven categories asserted by jou must 
either be so many and such or not be so many and such, the third 
alternative expressed in the words ‘they either are such are not such’ 
results in a cognition of indefinite Ofiture which is no more a' 
source of true knowledge than doubt is. If you should plead that 
the cognition that a thing is of more than one nature is definite 
and therefore a source of true knowledge, we deny thic For the 
unlimited assertion that all things are of a non-excIusive nature is 
Itself sometliing, falls as such under the alternative predications 
‘somehow, at is’ ‘somehow, it IS not’ and so ceases to be a definite 
assertion The same happens to the person making the assertion 
and to the result of the assertion, partlj they are, partly they are ' 
not. As thus the means of knowledge, the object of knowledge, the j 
knowing subject, and the act of knowledge are all alike indefinite, 
how’ can the. Tirthanliai a (Jttia) teach W’lth any claim to authority 
and how can his followers act on a doctrine the matter of which is 
altogether indeterminate ? Observation show’s that only when a 
course of action is known to have a definite result people set about 
It without, hesitation Hence a man who proclaims a doctrine of 
altogether indefinite contents does not deserve to be listened to any 
more than a drunken man or a madman Again, if W’e apply the 
Jawa reasoning to their doctrine of the five categoric':, w’e have to 
say that on one view of the matter theyjire fi\e and on another view 
they are not five, from which latter point of view it follows that 
they are either fewer or more than five Nor is it logical to declare 
the categories to be indescribable For if they are so, they cannot f 
be described , but, as a matter of fact they are described 
so that to call themlindescribable involves a contradiction And 
if you go on to say that the categories on being described are 
ascertained to be such and such, and at the same time are not 
ascertained to be such and such, and that the result of their being 
ascertained is perfect knowledge or is not perfect knowledge, and that 
imporfect know’ledge is the opposite of perfect knowledge or is not 
the opposite , you certainly talk more like a drunken or insane manv/ 
than like a sober, trustworthy person. If you further maintain that 
the heavenly world and final release exist or do not exist and are 
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eternal or non*elcrnal, th*‘ alis^-nc-. of all rj' Iftrmtn ttc Knovlcdnc 
which IS employed in such siatcmc«it will rtsuli m nohody'*-. 
acting for the purpose of gaining the hoavcnly i.orM and 
final release. And moreover it follows from your dnrir'me Uni soul, 
non-soul and so on, whose nature you claim to lia\c r.sccrtamf'd, 
and which you describe as having c\islcd from all Mermty, vchp'c 
all at once into the conditi m of .il>=olute nidi lermiinlioo As lhtr( - 
fore the two Vontr idiciorv .ittrihutc- of being and non b'.mg ru.iiot 
belong to mj of the ratngoru-s— bung csHiiding non bung and tu, 
viit.i non-bninq c\cluding being — ilu dncirin of »bf Atlhtf mu't 
be rejected ’ 

“R*\MANIJ\ and S\1‘'1 VUiUN’Gl ’ 

Tra»isJ<i/io» -—With the help of ihK tht» prove that 
.all things — winch th»’y dccl ire to con'i-t of sub ‘.nice (drav i a), 
and paryaya-to be evisting one and permanent in so far as tlnj 
are substances, and the opposite is so fir as th'v .arc pary^tyt^i 
By paryaya they undcrUaud the particular states of substan''.’s md 
as those are of the nature of Being is \v U as Non-hcing, Ihcv 
manage to prove cvistenc**, non c'ci-tcnce and «o on. With 
reg.ard to this the sutra remirks that no ‘•iirli proof is possthl,* ‘Koi 
so,on account of the impoi'^ibility m one , i c b 'raise rodtr.idn lorv 
attributes such .ns cvis/chcc and non existcuce cannot at the same 
I time belong to one thing, not any more than light md darknes-- »\s 
a substance and particular states qualifying it— and (bv the Jaims) 
called paryaya — are different things {pa htrlh t) one subs'nncc cannot 
be connected with opposite altrihults. It is thus not possible tint a 
substance quihfied by ihe particular state, such .is CMslcnce, should 
at the same time be qualified by the opposite state, i c non-csistcncc 
The non-permanency, further of a substance consists m its being the 
abode of those particular states which are c.illed origination and 
destruction ; how then should permanency, which is of an opposite 
nature, reside in the substance at the same lime ? Difference (b/irii 
natva,) again consists in things being the abodes of contradictory attri- 
butes , non-difference, which is the oppoMte of this, cannot hence 
possibly reside m the same things which are the abode of difference , 
^ not anv more than the generic character of a horse and that of a 
« buffalo can belong to one animal But (the Jama may here be 
supposed to ask the vedAnftn) how can you maintain that Brahman, 
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although one only, yet at the same time is the self of all ’ Because 
\vc reply, the whole aggregate of sentient and non-stntient beings 
constitutes the body of the supreme person, omniscient, omnipotent 
and so on And that the body and the Person embodied and their 
respective attributes arc of totally different nature (so that Brahmaua 
IS not touched by the defects of this body), we have e\plained like, 
wise. Moreover, as your six substances, soul and so on are not one 
substance and one paryaya, their being one substance and so on, can- 
not be used to prove their being one and also not one and so on. And 
if It should be said that those six substances are such (viz. one and 
several, and so on) each owing to its own patyaya and its own nature, 
we remark that then you cannot avoid contradicting jour own theory 
of everything being an ambiguous nature. Things which stand to '■ 
each other in the rel ition of mutual non-existence cannot after all be 
identical. Hence the heory of the Jamas is not reasonable ” 

rhfese tw’O passages arc quoted from the two great Hindu 
Commentators of Vedanta SiiWas, Sankara and Ramanuja. The 
Siitra that is commented on is (CH I. pada 2 SU 33.) 

The author of the Vedanta Sutras as well as the commentators 
reject the Saptabhangi naya on the ground of the impossibility of 
contradictory attributes inhering in the same thing. 

All that IS said above by way of exposition and discussion would 
vindicate the claim oi Saptabhangi against the charges brought against 
it by these scholars Our account would be incomplete if these 
charges are not examined in this connection. 

Now the author of the Sfltras does not give any detailed reasons 
besides the one cont.uncd in the SAtra itself—that a thing c anaotJiave 
sclf-contradic,tory attributes. Ash and uastt being and non-being, or 
affirmation and negation being contradictory epithets cannot be 
referred to the same thing Hence the doctrine of such a predication 
IS futile This reasoning though short is interesting and suggestive. 
We have already pointed out the philosophical attitude adopted by the 
1 Jamas. A thing being of complex nature, having dtavya and 
I pat yaya must be an i dentity in differenc e. Instead of rejecting the 
doctrine of reality for the reason given they seem to claim that the 
real is real only because of such a capacity to comprehend and recon- 
cile the differences m itself. Here we are reminded of Btadley's 
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polemic against ‘the nature of things”. Though he admit, the Uegc- 

ban doctrine of idcntit> m difference he cannot forget the scholastic 
traditions about identity and difference. Cvery concrete thing or 
person is according to Bradley a UnitiMn ^diversity, and idcnuty„m 
differen ce a c onstant which 13 varying also. Now Bradley' argues 
that such a nature implies self-conlradiciion and internal conflict. 
This 13 so because it la not possible for us tc know' ho%v the 
difference could be denvt d from and related to an identity Hence 
he condemns such tnings to the limbo of appearances. 

We have been suggesting the similariu bitivccn the Hcgeliaa 
doctrine of identity and tiie doctrine of A’tfi-ttasft But vc 
must raise a note of •'\arning that the Jatna doctrine does not accept 
wholesale Hegelian metaphysics Unlike Bradley the greatest living 
representative of Hegelian absolutism the Jaina-i emphasues this 
important aspect of reality The reason which is employed by 
Bradley to condemn a thing to be appearance is the very reason 
which serves the Jain thinkers to proclaim the nalitj of the 
same. 

The commentators deserve special attention. Hence we shall 
examine their criticism m detail Sanharvi's criticism is of JirfiC 
main -Stagej First he tries to point out the intrinsic impossibility 
of this doctrine Second its practical futility. Tlyid its conflict 
with many other Jatna doctrin»-s Being and non-bemg cannot be 
predicated of the same thing just as it is impossible to predicate 
hot and cold of the same Mutually contradictory and conflicting 
attnbutes cannot exist together of the same thing at the same time, 
This objection appears to be unanswerable but if we remember the 
two different aspect of self-relation and other relation we can very 
easily see that tne objection does not hold good Very often even 
in ordinary experience we have examples of co-existmg attributes 
which are in the abstract self -contradictory. The branches of a tree 
may be in motion, but the tree as a whole maj not budge an 
inch Here the tree is moving and yet 13 not moving. The same 
individual person may he father in relation to X and son in relation to 
T In this case we cannot reasonably ask how can the same individual 
be both father and son. The two conflicting attnbes of faiheu- 
hood and sonbood are quite intelligible m the same individual. 

bimilarlj a class which IS a genus with reference to us own species 
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may itself be a species m relation to its own higher genus. We 
need not multiply instances It would be quite idle to maintain 
the impossibhty of incompatible attributes ui one and the same- 
thing It IS a matter of surprise to us modern rcaderb bow such an 
acute thinker like Sdnkcihz should go without obbCrving the parti- 
cular aspect from which the rival presents his case. 

After appealing to experience to substantiate his point Sankara 
brings in the charge of indefiniteiiess against the doctrine of Sapta- 
bhangt. On a previous occasion we replied (o tins charge of in- 
definiteness. It is enough here to show that if by definiteness 
Sankara means unconditional and absolute assertion indefinit- 

4 » t 

ness instead of being a defect would be certainly a meritorious point 
to the credit of sayadvdda In the course of the discussion the 
critic indulges m certain epithets which we should how call 
“unparliamentary.” We may pass it without notice partly because 
of its irrelevency to the mam argument and p irtly because of the 
fact that in his days such an intermixture of Logic and Rhetoric 
was perhaps accepted as a justifiable weapon of debate. 

As to his s econd poin t the practical futility of the doctrine we,' 
have to say a word. His argument comes to this. Every theoretical 
doctrine has a practical bearing This is all the more so in the case 
of Indian thinkers All Indian philosophers in spite of their doc- 
trinal differences accept this as the fundamental truth of philosophy 
that metaphysical research is the handmaid of cthico-religious ideal 
of securing the suiniiiuin bonuin of life Hence any doctrine that 
IS indefinite and ambiguous in its message is condemned by this 
pragmatic test Since we have not accepted the theorical charge 
of ambiguity we need not tarry long at this practical consequence. 

Next let us go to the application of Saptabhangi to the other ( 
Jama doctrines Such as the five categories and the final release 
with the consequent heavenly bliss Sankara points out that 
according to this logic the five astikdyas may be five and may not be 
five. This result ,will not certainly non-pluss the Jama logician. 

If they are severally referred to they are five If they are referred 
to as an aggregate and a class they are one If they are classified 
according to a different principle they may be two, living and non- 
living. Hence there is no fixed numerical characterisation of these 
categories. Variation in the number that may be used to designate 
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catecones instead of implying 

only , ^rfatio, in tho point of vioiv from which they, «c CMmincd. 
As the climax of his criticism asks his rival to say wha 

would become of the heavenly world if it both exists and docs not, 
both eternal and non eternal. H.s rival will.only answer as the 
author of Saf}tabhanst Tarangtnt does— in the following manner. It 
as you say it must be one of those and not both you have the fol- 
lowing difficulty. H the final release and heavenly bliss is eternal 
and existing where is the chance for Samsdra and the attempt to 
obtain moifes/w U the other altcrnaiive is the only truth"! what is 
the purpose of preaching such an ideal which is altogether impos- 
isible “ Man partly is and wholly hopes to be ” is not mere poetry, 
jit IS genuine philosphy Inasmuch as the final release is the goal 
towards which the whole creation moves it is true and real and in- 
asmuch as It IS the goal and is not yet an actualiscd fact it is not 
real and true. Why should this doctrine be so vchcmctly 
attacked passes our understanding 


When we go to R amatma we have got a different method of 
argument altogether He seems to accept the rival doctrine all the 
while protesting He clearly sees the distinction between dravya 
znd paryaya Substance and mode He also perceives th.it par- 
yaya means change and drayya permanency. He also correctly 
' points out that the doctrine of syadvdda is^based upon these two 
difierent aspects Dravya and Parayaya, The proper course for the 
critic having, gone so far would be to accept the doctrine Or if 
he wants to reject he must show that things do not have both these 
aspects dravyjL and paryaya ^ Instead of Cdoing either Ramanuja 
attempts to defend the Sutra on a principle which is quite indefen- 
sible and unwarranted What he proves is that asU and uasti can- 
not be predicated of a thing from the dravya point alone. Accord- 
ing to him the same substance c mnot have both predicates. Certainly, 
It cannot have Jama Logic too proclaims the same thing But 
if you take the thing in both its aspects— and it^must be so taken 
to avoid empty abstractions— then it can and must have both the 
predicates 


Attempting to reject this doctrine of identity m difference^ 
ntija has the. insight to perceive how his own doctrine of Vedanta 
rejected In one serree the veddnttc raetajihysjcs is thejdoctrine 
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of "thte ‘one *and flie mtiny. If I'ealif}* 'could-be dne-aM(i tbe^mahy at 
the safiie "fihte Ved(Vift<t/n would b’ sufficient afgomerft m Tfevdur 
Of Sayadv&da. 13ul 'unhkeSS<rufta/'<i who dismisses the Many ais Maya 

( Ramanuja 'as fconstrained bj’ his metaphysical attitude iiccepts flie 
fehlity of the hiany atSo. Then adiat becomes of the one in 'the 
many. He proposes the ' pu/va paksha for the Jmna, ‘‘ BuLJihjy 
ca n voO mhintaifa 'that !Bro7in iC(t^'ith0.igh-onfe.nfily-\-et-at4'he-Samfe 
tmje isjthe seltoLall.” He 'answers ihe pufta pah'tha thiisi—'“ Tlt6 
whole aggreghte of sentient and lion-sfenti’ent beiri'g& consfitn’tes 'the 
body of the Supreme POrS'on and that the'bOdr and the 'person are 
df totally different ] nature.” This is e'ctremely dubious victory. 
If the body 'constituted '“hy Unite things 'knd petsons'i& 'really thfe 
m'^nifestation or parinaina 'Of th‘e ‘BraJmiana and this what naindmtja 
belreves/thfen his tefci^ is tquite mniafe. 'FOr, his rival Wo’rfld 
be justified in asking iVh^ther the parihdmu or the My is ’tdal dr 
illusory. *HUhe latter, h1s commentary bdeom'ds a’n ‘uiinecessary 
reduplication of Sdixkara's'.nxid. if the former he is boShd to admit t'h-e 
Sayadvdda point of view 'that the real is 'One from the point of Vifeiv of 
the "Person and many from the point of view of pdnndihd dr his 


body 

^or a fuller dBcassionol the same we refer tlie tiaaer'fb the 
acc^leflt worh SaitaUmnirgns U^ *«■" 
drawn in this essay. 

One other point and we may tkke ieaV6 bf this fopic Birtrand 
Russell m his' American ^ebtuVes On Logical atomisih” deyeid^s 
TMeurons's Theory o! objectiv'e fact in a very suggestive uay A^'ord. 
.„g to IJauBM ever^ propoSit, on either ttue br fafe aV bbjecftVe 
tactastte^s Fo-rlnortler'lhatthetefnaybe an inielligeni isffir- 

tion aoart tr'oin ite IrutU ealUe their hw5t he sbrAc SbjKti'ile basis. Thfs 

doctrine implies tw 6 -selsoIhb)ectieb facts ohe for true ittojlBsttlons 

ahi other for tatte ones. Both beihg 6 i))«:tfve. what 11 the UeStine 
l" aA so .hat onh stands for Irnlh and the btt« for ertohi 
¥hus the qn'esllon of truth is pushOd furthet wlthont being answered 
and we have to adniit ohjOcKvfe bOii which' ate false aM 
In otder to avoid this result IJRwsseW proposes a modification itt the 

' He dl^higui&hes between the meihirig of i hame and 'the fact 
Implied by a propbsitibn. Ahy individual dbjfe’ct ffiay be designated 
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by a name. The name is a symbol refermg to some particular object. 
This IS a bare fact. There is no meaning in callingithis true^or false. 

It simply IS Truth or falsity refers to a proposition, a proposition 
becomes true or false because of an objective fact The term objective 
fact IS used in the sense of that which is other than the proposition 
that makes fnr its truth or falsity. Every objective fact may have two 
propositions of which one is true because it corresponds to the fact 
and the other is false because it has no corresponding fact This theory 
of correspondence works well in the case of a true affirmative proposi- 
tion .(i e) of the pair of propositions based on each fact if the true one 
IS affirmative, it is so because there is a corresponding fact. The 
negative proposition which is not corresponding to that fact^is so far 
falsified by the fact But take the following pair. Soctates is living 
and Socrates is not living Here it is the negative proposition that is 
true and affirmatiue one is false. According to RusseVs theor y the 
negative proposition which is true must have a corresponding fact ; 
otherwise it cannot be true But what is the objective fact that is 
corresponding to this proposition ‘ socrates is not living' There 
seems to be none and yet there must be one Therefore Russell brings 
in the theory of “negative fact " This suggestion raised a lot of dis- 
cussion among the audience Eut himself leaves it iindevelop'ed. 
He emphasses the fact that negative facts must be accepted as 
a fundamental postulate if the correspondence theory is to work. 

Now what have we in the above doctrine of Sapfabhangt ? Each 
thingiscapableof having seven modes of predication and primarily two 
affirmative and negative The affirmative proposition is determined 
by self form, matter, place and time The negative proposition rests 
on non-self relation of the same four form, matter, place and time. In 
this case both the propositions are true. A negative proposition in the 
case of self-relation and affirmative proposition in the case of 
non-self-relation would both be false. The proposition relating 
Socrates to his own time is true , the one relating him to any other 
time IS false To say that he is living now is such a false proposition. 
We are entitled to say only this that he is not living now. 

Thus we have something like thus. A thing in its SvarUPa 
fself form), svadravya, (matter), svakshetra (place) svakdla (time) is 
the positive fact enabling the truth of an affirmative proposition. The 
thing in Its paratupa (non-self-form), par-dravya, parahshetra. 
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parakdla will constitute the negative fact. This will justify the 
negative proposition. This is olfered only by way of suggestion for a 
possible explanation of what Russell calls ** negative fac t.” Neither 
do we propose to develope Russell's theory nor do we want to imply 
that he was anticipated by Indian logicians of old. Any how the com* 
parison is interesting and suggestive. 

This Saptabhangt is a powerful organon in the hands of Syadvd- 
dins who avoided the Nihilism of the Buddhists as well as the abso* 
lute Monism of the Vedanttsts, who steered clear of the shallow 
realism of the Charvakas and the ludicrous idealism of the Nayavddtns. 


WORKS BY SRI KUNDAKVNDA ACHARYA. hxxvi 


Zhe following works are ‘due io Sri TCuiidakunda j^charga, 

Prabhiita-traya or Niitaka-traya i e , the trilogy of 
Pafichastikiyasara, 

Pi avachanasAra, and 

Sammajasara or Samma3'asara Pnlbhrita 
Also Niyamasara , 

Sata Prabhiita, or Satapabuda , consisting of Dar^ana 
Pahftda, Sutta, Charitta, Bodha, Bh-lva, and Moksha Pahhdas 
Rayana Sira , Bdraha Anubekkhu ; 

(All these books have been printed ) 

He IS said to have written 84 Pahiidas Some names are 
given below .—They are not as j^et found in any library 

Jonisara, Kriyasara, Arahanassira, ICsapanas.lra, Vamdha- 
slra, Tattvasara; Amgasara, Dabbasara, Karma Pahfida, 
Paya Pahiida, Vidya Pahiida, Ughata Pahftda, Dristi Pahftda, 
Siddhinta Pahfida, Samavaya Pahuda, Naya Pahfida, Prakriti 
PahAda, Chftrni Pahfida, Pamchabagga Pahftda, Karma 
Vipika Pahvlda, Vastft Pahvida, Payadhara Pahdfta, Utpada 
Pahflda, Dibba Pahada, Sikkha Pahuda, Jiba Pahfida, Achara 
Pahfida, Sthava PahGda, Alapa Pahfida, Chilti Pahfida, Sata 
Darfiana Pahfida, Nakamma Pahfida, Samthana Pahfida, 
Nitaya Pahfida, Eyamta Pahfida, Vihaya Pahfida, Salami 
Pahfida. 

All the works of Sn Kundakunda are in Prakrit verse. 
But It IS easy and beautiful His nataka Uaya or Trilogy 
has been commented upon in Sanskrit’ by Sti -imnta Chandra 
Achdrya and also by Sn Jayasena Achdrya There is also a 
commentary on Siyamsara by Sn Padma\Prdbha Maha Dhari 
Dtva, There is an excellent printed Hindi edition of this 

work by Jama Bharma Bhfisana Brahmchari b^al Prasadji 





" 1 

Piinchiistikaya Samayasara. 


1 Obeisance to Jinas, possessed of attriblites infinite, the 
conquerors who are beyond the influences of transmigration, 
worshipped by the hundied Indras , levealers of the clear, 
sweet, and three-world-beneficial Word 

Commentary. 

A 

The three Lokas are Urdhva (upper), Madhyama (middle^, and 
Adhali (low er). The Word is called beneficial, because it enables the 
people of the three worlds to realise their pure and perfect self. It is 
sweet because it draws towards itself the hearts of the faithful and the 
wise. It IS called clear because it is free, from defects such as, doubt, 
or self-contradiction etc. 

I 

The hundred Indras are — ‘ 

40 of the Bhavana Devas 
32 of the Vj'antafa Devas. 

24 of the Kalpa Vasis. 

2 of the Jyotiska Devas, .Sun and Moon 
, 1 of the Human beings 
I of the Animals. 

One who is worshipped by such Indras in Samosarana is certainly 
deserving of worship by the ordinary mortals. The reference shows 
the glory of Jina. 

2 


Next, salutation to the Jin.igama. 


*Sanshnt rendering 
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THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE JAINAS 



f%=OT 

2 I bow to the ^astra that is revealed by Jmas, is the 
means of liberation from the four “ Gatis” and leads to Nir- 
vana * Listen ^ I describe that same truth in this work. 


Commentary. 

Sainaja means system It is of three_kinds--r- 

(1) Sa bda S amaya, the s\stem of philosophy or scripture 
. (2> Arthasam^a, the sjstem of realitj 

(3) Jninasamaya, the sjstem of knov\ ledge 

Saluting the Sabdasamaj a or the scripture the author goes to 
describe Arthasamaja the facts of reality in order to attain true 
kno.Tledge of the Juanasamaja 

The four Gatis are , — 

1 Naraka the Hell 

2 Tirjak • the plant and the animal world 

3. Manus^a Man 

4 Deva : the Gods 

These four Gatis constitute Samsara 

The Agama is saluted because of Ivvo great reasons . Its 
ongm and its fruit, tt is the_word^of God It is revealed by 
Sariahja Its fruit is that it saves the soul from the four Gatis of 
Samsara and leads it to Nirvam, the unconditioned state of perfection 
V here the self is completely realised 

3 

Then he mentions the three Samajas. Sabda, Artha, 
Jfiana in the first half of the Gatha ; and the distinction between the 

Loka (the world) and the Aloka (the beyond) in the second half of 
the Gatha . 

^SansPrtt raidcrtnn 
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# fsif^ g;# sifri# ^ n^n* 

3 It IS said by Jina that the group of five categories 
constitutes the S3’'stem of reaht)’^ , the same is the world. And 
beyond that, js the immeasurable and infinite space (called 
Aloka ) 

Arthasamaya or the sj^stem of reality is two-fold. Loka 
and Aloka. Loka is constituted by the five- Astik^iyas, or 
existences. Beyond that is the great and the infinite Aloka 
which IS co-extensive with pure Space or AnantHka^a. 

4 

Here the author enumerates the five existences He 
describes the number of each and the general and special 
characteristics of the different Astikayas. 

#6tT ®imi4 1 

S#craf|l 31U|uu|H^qT SFl^H^'rU n?llt 

4 Jivas or souls, Pudgalaa or non-souls, Dharma and 
Adharma, the principles of rest and motion, and finally Space 
— these are the Astikilyas They are eteinal, uncreated and 

of huge magnitude. 

. Commentary 

*''^ince the atom or the material point is the unU space the 
spatial point is also called Anti or Atom Since the five entities, such 
as Jtvas, etc., mentioned above are capable of occu p.^MnfiLJ5.pace, they 
arc called K^yas (corporeals) , the term Kayajmplies relation to many 
spatial ppints. Existences that can be so related to space are called 
bylhr/amas, AstikS-yas It is evident that material objects consti- 

*Saushit rendering 

^ fsRtrrfl SRW I 
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tuted by physical molecules have such space quality Jiva or ‘lonl is 
also considered to be an Asjik&ya because of i^org^c iwUijC, 

Jfva exists as an organism and as such it is related to body and 
hence the spatial quality Dharma and Adlncma are ihe peculiar 
principles recognised by Jaims as corporeal These arc also 
Astikiyas. One is the principle of motion , tin othci is the principle 
of rest. They are pervading space and as such are A'^t’hajas It is 
not necessary to point out that space is a multidimensional CMStcnce. 
Jains have recognised the reality of space" Thej do not think tint 
it IS possible to reduce space ton "Jprm tjic^mind ’\,as tlio 
Idealists of.Europe and India have done 

Since Time has neither potentially nor really the possibility of 
such space relations it is denied the name Astik&ya. It is purely„an 
entity of monodimensional series Though it i=,npt an Astikaja jtj3oes 
not cease ,to be a real entity. Here also the ,Jains differ from jhe 
Idealistic thinkers of the world in their attitude towards Time Time 
is a reality and not a form of experience. Their views are more or 
less akin to the ideas of the Realism which is associated in England 
with thinkers like ^RusmU , 

5 

Then the A stikayas .ire described 

n5if| ^ t 

^ fifa sifiWn fip iq ’TO} g i,m,* 

5 Whatever things have the essential nature of manifest- 
ing themselves severally through their numerous qualities and 
inodes are the Astikayas These fill the three worlds— they 
being the constituent parts of the world 

Commentary 

Since these are real, they are called Asti. Since they constitute 
the world or Loka they have the space quality, hen<'e they arc Kaya- 
Astikaya then implies e xistential nature as well. a s _space quajijy 

6 

Next the description of the six Dravyas The above five 
Astikayas together with the Ti me (Kfila) form the six Dravyas 
^Snnsknt rendering 
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6 These five Astilc.lyas which though manifesting them- 
selves divciscly, maintain then permanency, constitute together 
with K.lia or time which has the quality of permanence in 
change, the nia\yas 

^ COMMCNTAR\ 

These five enlilies arc b<'«ng_ a nd becomin". They undergo 
change and jet maintain then identity. 

Thus they ha\e the tliree characteristics of coming into e\lstence, 
ceasing to e\ist, and also remaining periinnent in spite of both 
Creation, destruction, and jet continuity, — these are the mam 
qualities of Dravja. Kala or time also has these three qualities, 
hence the Dravjas aie si\ in number 

Dravja is fundamentally an organic unity This view lakes 
reality not merely in Its aspect of change nor of permanency I^Lis 
permanenej ,m^changc.. H4?g§J_is responsible for introducing such a 
conception of reality in modern thought Jamas in their conception 
of Dravj'a have anticipated such a modern idea, several centuries in 
advance Of course the concept was not fully worked out because of 
oMmr limitaiinns peculiar to their age. 

7 


These sis Dravyas can move in the same place. They can 
also occupy the same space because of their mutual accommodating 
nature Though they get thus interpenetrated still each preserves its 
ov n proper nature. 

7. These six Dravyas though mutually interpenetrating, 
and accommodating one another, and though getting mixed up 


SanaLrti tetidenug 

srs^wi^f II ^ II 

teudertug . 
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in visw of occupying the satne spuce, yet they slwuys rnain- 
tarn their identical nature without losing their respective 
qualities, general as well as special 

Commentary 

The SIX Dravjas are classified into three kinds —(1) Sajc^’a (2) 
Sakrijaniskrya, (3) Nijkjiya Sakriya Drivyas are those that 
can be efficient causes. They can move about_from„ place jtp^place 
Tliey have the capacity of Agamana or motion SucJtLare-Rudgaja, 
or.matter and -Jiia or soul. Sakriyaniskriya Drav 5 as are those 
that condition movements, \vithout_ themsel ves u ndergoing dmnge or 
motion These have merelj A vagahana The ph'jsical principles of 
Dharma_and Adhartna correspond to this description. Lastly 
Nisknya Dravya is one which is capable of being neither the-direct 
nor the indirect condition of change Such is which has pure 

Avastlid.nn 

8 

After describing the general nature of Astik&yas in Gd.thd. 
No, 5, “ Jesiin Atthisahio etc the author proceeds to describe 
their distinclue characteristics and examines them from different 
points or Nn)a5 

’a^ qf^sia i r^i fsif^ ii c ii* 

8 Substance is one (as a class) It is the inherent essence 
of all things It manifests itself through diverse forms It 
undergoes infinite modifications It has the triple character- 
istics of creation, destruction and permanence It also has 
the antithetical qualities that is, it may be described by the 
opposites 

Commentary 

v/ The antithesis referred to is due to the fact that the substance 
may be described in each case by the opposite attribute. It is des- 
cribed as one fiom the class point It may be described as many 
from t he individual point So with every adjective, Sarv’apadastha 

"Sciuslril reudertug 

^r?rT i 
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may have the antithesis Ekapadastha, Viswarupa against Ekarfipa, 
Anantapar5aya, against Ekaparylya, etc. Such a description of the 
same thing by opposite attributes may be incompatible with the false 
position taken up by Ekanta philosophy, that is, the philosophical 
attitude which insists on a single point of view with reference to the 
extremely complex facts of reality. But such complex facts can be 
described by opposites without involving violent self-contradiction 
according to the Anekanta philosophj — philosophj’ of manifold 
aspects. Complex reality naturally claims complex attitude of the 
understanding. Any attempt to provide life and its problems with a 
simple_,readv-made framework must certainly end in failure , for 
conceptual analysis always implies selection and abstraction. The 
reality which is described by a concept wnll certainly be richer in 
content than the content of the idea Hence is the possibility of 
describing the same fact of Life by distinct and sometimes diverse 
conceptual symbols This means that life is always greater than \ 
Logic. It IS thi^s aspect that is expresse d m the_ Jama, a.ttitude of! 
Anekd nja. The pn/na facie contradiction suggested by the term 
Anekanta is in no way different from the Hegelian dialectic which 
could embrace contradictions When the Jama philosopher speaks 
of describing the same thing by opposite attributes his view need not 
be assumed to be more violently shocking to the common sense 
attitude than Hegel’s asserti on th at affirmatipn_and jiegation^re 
i dentical . Both the views in short are appatently inconsistent, but 

both emphasize an important aspect of reality 

9 

While describing the nature of Dravya the author goes to 
mention the qualified identity between Satta atid Dravya. These are 
the same from one aspect 

viuuif% f n < u* 

9 What flows, or maintains its identity through its 
several qualities and modifications, and what is not different 
from Sattil or Substance, that is called Dravya by the All 
knowing. 

' Sanskrit t endet ing 
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Commentary. 

HeroSatta or 'i.jlwtanc’ ts diMinguishrd from Dravja Dravya 
means that which flows or changes While changing through Us 
dtflerenl qualities and modifications its essential nature persists This 
kind oi progressive development is associated with Dravya Bui such 
development is also the characteristic of substance Hence according 
to Jama attitude Dravya is not entirely different from Salta, or subs- 
tance. Therefore the opposite qualities mentioned above wUh 
reference to Satta or substance are also applicable to Dravja which is 
not different m meaning 

According to this view there is no unchanging substance or b^ta 
m Jama sjstem. Such adamantine eKisience cannot he identified 
with Dravya which is extremely volatile. Here also the similarity 
between Hegelian concept of “^(»n^"andUicJajti^concept of Dra^a 
is,wprth noticing, Sattl is not “ a thing in itself ” behind Dravya 
Sattk and Dravya are one and the same as Hegel mentioned. Thing m 
Itself and experience are not absolutely distinct Dravya refers to 
facts of experience Satta refers to cMStcncc or reality One may be 
abstracted from the other but it is not different from the other as a 
fact 

10 

Then he speaks of the other characteristices of Dravya 



. Cs V 

10 Whatever has substantiality, has the dialectical triad 
of birth, death, and permanence, and is the substratum of 
qualities and modes, is Dravj'a So say the All-Knowing 

Commentary 

Here the three characteristics of Dravya are described First 
Dravya has the quality of ‘ Sat ’ or existence Secondly it has the 
quality of permanence through birth and death Thirdly it is the 

*Sanskrit rendering 
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substratum of attributes and conditions. The quality of ‘ Sat ' 
emphasises the su bstantia l reality of Dravya It is not merely the 
form of the intellect. It has an existence in Renim Nattira. The 
triple quality of dialectical change is the second attribute. Utpada 
IS appcareiice, t.e , assuming ncv\' modification This does not mean 
creation out of nothing Creation b} the fiat of a Will is not recognised 
by the Jamas. Utpada therefore means that phase of the process of the 
development when a new form is as=urned. Vya>a is losing the 
previnu*; form Here also it is different from absolute disappearance. 
It only means that phase in the process of development where the 
earlier form is replaced by the succeeding one Dhruva refers to the 
persistence of the essential nature of Dravja which undergoes develop- 
ment and which makes both Utpada and Vyaya simultaneously 
possible In fact the process of development includes all the three 
phases This fact is not only recognised by the scientists like 
Darwin and Spencer, but by the great French philosopher, Be rgs op, 
who raised it to an important philosophical principle. Lastly Dravya 
IS the substratum of qualities and modes Attributes and modifica- 
tions will have no basis if they do not rest on something real. This 
does not mean that Dravja is merely a prop, supporting an alien fact, 
the attribute The attribute is the thing and the thing has the 
attribute, but siiii the Jamas do not admit that the attributes alone 
arc sufficient to constitute a reality, l^r them esse is not J>erciptt. 
Attributes m order to be objective and not merely psychical do 
require an objective basis. Such a basis Dravya is Finally it is to be 
noted that these three characteristics arc inseparable from one 
another. Satt& pre-supposes Utpada, Vyaya, Dhruvattva, and also is 
the substratum Similarly process of development implies Satta, 
which again cannot be oisting apart from qualities and modes. 
Neither of the three can exist apart from the other two. In short the 
three characteristics express the same essential nature of Dravya in 
three different ways. 


11 . 


Then Dravya is examined from two points of view : — 

(I) Dravya rihika N.iya, the aspect of substance, and (2) Paryayar- 
tbika Naya, the aspect of change or development. 
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Hun4t s#£r 553*11^ 1 

3ra‘ u \\ u+ 

11. Dravya m its reality can neither be created nor 
destroyed , it has only permanent substantiality. But through 
its modes, it secures the triple qualities of permanence, ap- 
pearance and disappearance. 

Commentary 

According to Dravyarthika Naya, Dravya, eg , gold can neither 
be created nor destroyed It exists and that is ail But the orna- 
ments and other things made of gold are the Parj'aj as or modes. 
These may change, one ornament may be melted and a new one be 
made The disappearance of the previous ornament is Vyaja and the 
appearance of the new ornament is Utpada, and yet all the while 
there is the same gold Dhruva. Drav} a then has both the qualities, 
permanence and change, it is permanent as Dravya and changing as 
Paryaya 

12 

Then it is pointed out that there is no fundamental 
differenc^etween Dravy'a and Parjaja, substance and its mode 

12. There is neither substance without mode nor 
mode without substance The one cannot be without the 
other, so say the Sramanas 


Commentary 


Though there is a difference beliveen substance and its mod 

mthty, ,el the one canno 
exist apart from the other as the difference Is not fundamental. Fc 


'There is another reading of 
Raichandra Jam Graniliamala as 
fSnHsSnf rendering 
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example, an ornam^2nt v\hich is the Paryfi5'a of gold is different from 
gold in Saipjga or significance, in Laksana or attribute, and in grayo- 
^na or utilitj' But still there can be no ornament apart from gold 
and gold apart from some form or mode of it The relation between 
Dravya and Paryaya is the same as the relation between matter and 
form No matter without form and no form without matter. 

13. 

Next he establishes the identity of substance and qualities 

^ni fgtiTT 111 ^ ^ fipin ^ I 

feii% ?rfiT ii u* 

13. There is neither quality without substance nor 
substance without quality , hence these two are not incom- 
patible m their nature 

Commentary 

Though the quality and the qualified are different in appella- 
tion, the\ arc not really different in nature, as both refer to the same 
. real fact. 

14 

Then he describes the Pramana Sapta — Bhangi The seven 

forms of Predication about Reality. 

sissRiBef goft n i , 

^3^ ^ 54*1^1^ II lit 

14 According as Dravya is viewed from different 
aspects of reasoning it may be described by the following 
propositions — (1), Perhaps it is. (2), Perhaps it is not. (3), 
Perhaps it is both (is and is not) (4), Perhaps it is indefin- 
able (5), Perhaps it is and is indefinable (6), Perhaps it is not 
and is indefinable and (7) Perhaps it is and is not and is 
indefinable 

*Sanslrii rendering 
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' Commentary. 

Sapta— Bhangi or tlie seven*aspected logical predication i*; an 
important doctrine of Jama logic. The same object may be des- 
cribed by seven distinct propositions These are the seven possible 
ways of a prtort^ description. We cannot have another proposition 
about an object which cannot he brought under any one of the seven 
propositions. The complex nature of a real object or Dravya is 
amenable to description by the above seven and only seven proposi- 
tions To have a complete description then, the thing must be taken 
in all the seven ways In e/ich case it is the same fact that is the 
subject of the propositions which are certainly diverse in nature. 
That only means that different and apparently conflicting ideas may 
be predicated of the same subject. This is possible only in Anek&nta 
philosophy. 

The different propositions are all beginning with the term 
" Sy&l ” which means perhaps The proposition aims, at the most 
only at probable truth. Jama logicians were evidently extremely 
cautious With the consciousness of seven possible predications thej 
would never assert anything cate goricAlbLabout anything Absolute 
categorical assertion may be justified m Ek&nta philosophy. But 
the Jama thinker in his dread of such absolutist attitude never 


hesitated to emphasi/=* his r-lativistic philosop.iy even at the cost 
of verbal redundency 

The prefix sjit therefore sa.cs the {>ronosiUfjii from beco min g 
an absolute assertion. The quality predicated js probably or perhaps 
true The predication is accepted provisional!) with the full recogn*- 
tion that the same may be denied and tint other ideas maj be 
affirmed of tbe subject. 

1 The proposition Sy&dastt Dravya means that existence is 
affirmed of a thing from the point of view of its own Dravya or 
essence Essential characteristic may be safely affirmed of a thing. 
The affirmation has meaning with reference to its own k seira or 
place, t e., you can say that “a thing is” when you refer to its place of 
existence. Similarly the proposition is significant with reference to 
Its own Kdla You can affirm the existence of a being during its life- 
time. Again affirmation is significant if reference is to its B hava 
or quality The quality of a thing can be safely predicated of the 
u. proposition SyS.dasti Dravya is an affirmation 

Ksm "'ih reference to its own Dravj'a, (substance), 

Kseira (place), K^la (time) and Bhava (quality) “ ' 
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2. SydnnA^ft Dsavya, (perhaps the thing is not.) This proposi- 
tion IS a negation about a thing from the point of view of Para- 

(alien substance), Para-. Ksetra . lalien place), Para- KAla 
(alien time) and Pa ra-Bhava (alien qnalit}'), r e , you can have a nega- 
tive proposition of a thing in the following manner — 

1 X is not Y (Para Dravya) 

2 X is not in Y (Para Ksetra). 

3 X IS not non (Para Kala), i.e., it ceased to exist or it is 

not 3'et born. 

4. X has not the quality Y, i e , (Para Bliava ) ^ 

3. Sy&dastmdsh Dravya (perhaps the thing is and is not.) Both 
the conflicting predicates may be applied to the same subject, provided 
the following condition is satisfied. The afiirmed predicate must refer 
to Sva Dravj’a (its own substance), Sva-Ksetra (its own place), Sva 
Kala (its own time) and Sva-Bhava (its own quality.) And the 
predicate denied must refer to Para Dravya (other substance), Para 
Ksetra) (other place), Para Kdla (other time) and Para Bhilva (other 
quality.) 

4. SyMavahtavyam Dtavya (perhaps the thing is beyond descrip- 
tion ) There is no word which w’ould bring out the implication of 
both the affirmation and negation of a thing at the same time Avak- 
tavj’a shoul d not bo interpreted to be absoHitely inde scribable for then 
‘ Avahiavya' itself would become meaningless It only refers to 
the impossibility of finding an idea which w'oiild include both the 
thesis and the antithesis at the same time. 

5 SydfasfiavaJifavya (perhaps the thing IS and IS bejond descrip- 
tion) When reference is made to Sva Dravya, Sva Ksetra etc , the 
tiling exists and hence the affirmation, and when reference is made at 
the same time to Sva Para^^Dravy'a, S\a P.ira Ksetra etc , the thing 
becomes beyond description and when attention is directed to both 
the abovementioned aspects, affirmation and indefinability will be the 
fifth B/tanga, namely — perhaps a thing is and is beyond description. 

6 Syanntstiavahtavya (perhaps a thing is not and is indefinable ) 
Here the first reference is negation from the point of Para Dravy'a, 
Para Ksetra, etc Secondly the reference is to the indescrifaabihty 
and w’hen both these characteristics, denial and indefinability are 
associated w’ith the thing at the same tune then the proposition 
“perhaps that it is not and is beyond description ” becomes significant. 
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7. Syad-ash-nash^avaktavya Dravya, (perhaps the thing is, is 
not and is indefinable ) Affirmation is with reference to Sva Dravya 
etc Negation is with reference to Para Dravya Indefinability 
when these two are taken at the same time. When all the three 
above characteristics are attended to together then the thing may be 
said to exist, and yet not to exist, and to be beyond description. 

The seven principles are divided in the following manner. 

1. Pratyeha Bhangai, single principles 

(а) Syadasti 

(б) Syannasti 

(c) SyS.davaktavya 

2. Dvisflmjogrt Bhauga^t, dual principle. 

(а) Sy&dastin^sti. 

(б) SyAdastiavaklavya 
(a ) SyannS-sliavaktavya 

3. Trisamyoga Bhanga (triple principle!. 

(o') SyAdaslinHstiavaktavya. 

It is already mentioned that the Jamas accept only seven prin- 
ciples. Hence the following statement of Kumirila Bhattn is 
condemned to be absurd 

“When seven principles are admitted then there may also be 
hundred" Jamas believe that the tiue nature of reality will be 
understood w-hen it is viewed according to Sapta — Bhaiigi, 

15 

There can be neither destruction of existing Dravyas nor 
creation of non-existmg ones Concepts of creation and destruction 
are applicable to substance only because of its qualities and modes 
In this Githfl. Dravya IS shown to be permanent from Dravytirthika 
Naya and changing from Paryfl.yS,rthika Naya 

’TOt vtfe I 

vtrar ssrcrit^ ’Clfs^ 11 

15 There can be no destruction of things that do exist, 
nor can there be creation of things out of nothing Coming 
into existence and ceasing to exist, things do have because 
of their attributes and modes 
^Sanshrtt rendertng 
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COMMCNTARV. 

For example the atoms of gold that constitute the substance gold 
arc subject to neither creation nor destruction. But there may be 
appearance and disappearance in the different forms and modifications 
of gold ; the original form may be lost ; and a new form may be assumed. 
One ornament may be destroyed and another created. What is true 
of inorganic things is also true of other Dravyas such as Jiva. Jiva as 
such IS neither created nor can be destroyed. Its essence is eternal, 
but it may lose its original state of existence and come into a new state 
of life. Life then is continuity of existence through births and deaths. 
Thus Dravya as such is permanent and unchanging But its forms 
and modes arc perpetually changing. Hence Dravya may be described 
by both the attributes permanent and changing according to the 
respective aspects or Naya 

16. 

Then Dravyas are further distinguished from their qualities 
and modes. , 

virar ^woir 

16. Jiva and other Dravyas are reals The qualities 
of Jiva are consciousness and iig.3j'Pga, „ (perception . and. 
k now ledge), which are manifold. The soul manifests in the 
following forms as Deva, as man, as a member of the Hell or 
as a plant or an animal. 

COMMLNTARY 

The term Upayoga is used to denote DarSana and JMna. 
Darfiana IS -perception and ..Ju&na is- knowledge. Besides Upayoga 
there is the quality of consciousness or iliought or Chctniui Chetana 
and Unayoga constitute the mam qualities of Jiva. But according to 
Jama thought, Jiva may be pure and perfect or impure and imper- 
fect — Suddha Jiva and. K.irma Jiva. Karma Jiva is not a distinct 
kind. It is the same Suddha Jiva soiled by the Karma. 

Chetana or thought when associated with Suddha Jiva would 
mean perfect thought to which there can be nothing opaque. 

*Sttnslnt render ms 
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Upayogii also will bs Suddba Diir^dna and Suddha Juana "perfect 
perception and perfect knowledge The whole of reality forms an 
object of perception to Buddha Darfeana and at the same time the 
whole reality is known to Suddha Jfiana Buddha Chetana and 
Buddha Upayoga, consciousness, perfection, and understanding all 
perfect and pure, constitute the Svabhava Guna— -the intrinsic 
qualities of Jiva. These SabhsLva Gunas are potentially present in 
all Jivas and explicitly manifest in Siddha Jiva or the Realised Self.) 

The very same Svabhava-Gunas get corrupt because of the 
interference of Karma. Then they become VibhAya. Gunas of Jiva 
or the extrinsic qualities of Jiva ChetanS. and Upajoga become 
A^uddha The imperfect and the impure consciousness of man and 
other Samsara states of Jiva is ASuddba Chetana. It is the Vibhava 
Guna which must be got rid off before the self attains purity and 
regains its intrinsic Suddha ChetanA Similarly Suddha Dar£ana 
and Suddha Juana become A£uddha in Samsan Jivas Sense, 
perception or Indriya Darfiaoa and knowing or A6uddha Juana are 
the forms of Upayoga which is corrupt This again in the Vibhava 
Juana of Jiva Tilt Vibhiva Gunas accordingly are present in all 
SamsAra Jivas, %%liereas the SvabhAva Gunas are in the germ 

In a similar way Jiva has two mam Paryayas, SabhAva or 
Suddha Paryaya, VibhAva or Aiuddba Paryaja The Siddha 
state the state of purity and perfection is the Svabhava ParyAya, 
whereas all SarasAra states are Vibhava ParySyas 

Tiie di-i'inclio'i between qualities and m edifications or states 
of existence may also be illustrated with reference to other Dravyas 

17 

Next it IS pointed out again that though things have origin and 
decay from the point of forms or modes they have no change in 
essence 

^ ^ ^ gt I 

'swra ^ ijj siwifl n n# 

17. If a soul departs from the human state it be- 
comes either a Deva or some other living being. In either 
case ( u nng death or birth), it does not lo se its intrinsic nature. 

*3««sftrzf rendering 
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COMMIINTAK^. 

W'licn the un^’in.ii fotm i*. hi^t, thf ‘joul dees not lose its 
own nature witli tin; pas^ln{J form and when U puts on a new form it 
dots not gel a new nature with its coming form. In spite of origin 
and dccaj of forms the noiiI maintains its nature and identity 

This view of -joiil rejects the two false view’s, Ksanika Ekanta 
and Nitja Ekania The foimer maintains that thqre is a different 
self al ever) moment tlic Buddhist believes The Jama view 
rejects this as untenable because it recognises the change with Paryfi,ya 
or Gum and not with Dravj’a. Nitja Ek.inta view’ maintains that 
the self !<- absoluteK permanent and unchanging, and that all changes 
are illusor) This view also is njccted by the Jamas For them 
Jfva maintains its identitj through the changes of Guna and Parjaya. 

JS 

The .-^ami fact ii ,igain explained from the point of Nayas or 
principles of understanding 

^ '»rgt ^ i 

gxquijt 5T II II* 

IS. Though the soul experiences both birth and death, yet 
it lb neithei leally destro3’ed noi created Origin and decay 
refer rcspectixeh' to the disappearing Deva state or the 
appearing human slate and these are only its Paryliyas or 
modes 

COMMCNTARY. 

From the Drav)iirthika principle there is neither birth nor death 
for the JIva has an indestructible essence which cannot be annihilated 
even by the hand of Time Origin and decaj are applied to JIva 
only from the point of Pary&yArthika Naja. 

19 . 

Then the different states of existence and their time limits are 
described. 

^Sansbnt tendering 
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19 Thus neither an existing thing is liable to death or 
destruction, nor a non-existing one can come into being. The 
3iva has the Deva state oi human state as the effect of the 
Gatinfima Karma and the duration of each state is conditioned 
by its own N^ma-karma 

Commentary 

The Atma in itself has neither berjinning nor end, and yet it uiH 
take infinite forms Each form of existence will be of a particular 
Gall Gall is a general class of beings. Four such classes ate 
recognised by the Jamas, Manasya, Deva, Naraka, and Tirjak Gatis 
The birth of Atma into any one of these forms is entirely conditioned 
by a particular kind of Karma This Karma which leads the soul to 
take forms according to the different Gatis is called Gatinama Karma 
The form and the duration of life are dependent upon the quality 
and the strength of this N&raa-karma 

When the particular Nama*karraa exhausts its efficiency, the parti- 
cular form of life brought about by thal Karma ceases to exist, and the 
soul puts on another form, thal is, enters into another Gati, as deter- 
mined by the new Ndma-karma acquired during the previous life Thus 
Atma IS like an actor who takes several parts on the stage Forms 
are put off and put on waile the actor is one and the same Through 
all the changing forms the soul maintains its identity and nature for 
which there is neither birth nor death And finally when the Atmi 
gets liberated from the Karmas it still maintains its everlasting 
nature, of course, pure and perfect. 

20 

It IS pointed out that ,lhe soul nhich by liberation from 

Ketraa attains Mol.,a is not absohtely distinct from the soul which 
was lU Samsara 


For a gem purified is 
state before purification 
*Sa«s£nt rendering 


not fundamentally different from its own 
The gem is the same though free from dirt 
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fsrf^ f%|t n ^ II* 


20 Jiva on account of his BhJlva Karma or an impure 
emotional state may get utterly bound by the Karmas such as 
JriS,navarniya (the knowledge-clouding Karma). (Then he 
becomes a Samsdri Jiva). But he may (through the realisation 
of his own nature) completely liberate himself from that 
bondage and then attains a state unknown to him before the 
state of perfection 


Commentary 


Though gold, may be different from brass, yet it is mixed with it 
In the same way Jiva pure in itself gets bound by Karmas The 
initial condition is its own impure heart called “ Bh&yaJKarma ” On 
account of this psychological state, the Dravya^ Karinas, or the 
different kinds of Karmic matter are attracted and get deposited on 
the Jiva, thereby shrouding its light and glory 

When the Jiva is so bound by Karmas it undergoes a series of 
manifestations But finally by realising its true nature it may liberate 
itself from Karmic shackles and get Nirv&na. When once this stage 
IS reached there is no fear of coming back to Samsara Jamas do 
not assume the doctrine of the .M/ of maju Every Jiva to begin 
with IS a Karma- Jiva and Nirvflna is a unique state to be acquired 
anew and for the first time The state of nature is not a state of 
freedom. It is a state of bondage Jiva finds itself in chains , and by 
its ow'n exertion secures freedom 

21 

Then it is stated that the AtmS. with the manifestation of 
Guna ind ParyS.ya (attributes and modes) w'lll lose its existing 
nature and assume a new state of existence according to the Parj'S.}’S.r- 
thika Naya. 


*Sansknt rendering 
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21. Thus the Jiva with its attributes and modes, roaming 
in Samsara, may lose its particular form and assume a new 

one Again this form may be lost and the original regained 

Commentary. 

Dravya or substance has the quality of identity and difference 
It IS permanent while changing Jiva Dravya is capable of taking 
different forms or Paryiias This process of Paryayic change is 
Samsara In the s-^ries of Sunsara with reference to a particular 
jiva there is the passing awa\ of old forms and the coming in of now 
ones These changes of forms do not prfsiippose the loss of identity 
of the Jiia. The vpiy sami* jiva as an nuhvidnal survives after oach 
change thus maintai .mg its self identity Samsara for the Jama is 
not the manifestation of .i single self as the Vedantin would have it 
Inffnite number of Jivas each having its own Parya}as constitute the 
total of Samsdra, At au) pirlicuUr moment the simultaneous and 
co>extsting forms of different Jivas will make up the Samsdra of 
that moment which means the organic world the mankind and the 

Devas and the Ndrakas and animals and plants of that moment. 

22 

After describing the Dravyas in genetal by way of introduc- 
tion the author is going to speak about Kdla or time which is 
indispensably related to the five Astikayas. Before going to the 
description of time, the author re capitulates the five existences or 
Astikdyas in relation to which only time has relevency and meaning, 

22. The souls, the material bodies, space, together with 
the remaining two, Dharma and Adharma, are the uncieated 
existences that constitute th e world These are the Astikffyas, 

*Sanshrit rendering 
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Commentary 

Tho mfimtp number of ^oiils, the infinile number ol ph)<?ical 
bodies, space and llie two phjsica! principles of (Dliarma and Adharma) 
of motion and r.^st • — these are (he constitutive elements of the 
world These arc uncreated and eternal. Jamas recognise the 
reality of space. To complete the world the) also pre-suppose the 
tw’o principles of motion and rest called by them Dharma and 
Adharma. 

23 

Then Time is described h is the instrnmf nt of change in the 
above live AstikAjas. This is reaL.Time or absolute Time From 
these changes we have the perception of duration aiui inter\al$ which 
corresponds to rel.itive or V3avah,irilca Time. Real Time is also a 
matter of inference fioin the cii.mges m the alvn’e Astika\as 

5rf n Ml f W T ^i»f sr i 
ii ii * 

23. That on account of \vhich these existences the Jivas, 
material bodies, the Dharma and Adharma nndeigo changes 
IS called leal time or Kala-Dravya. 

Commentary. 

Time IS of two kinds, real and relative Birth, growth and decaj 
of things are possible only because of the former absolute tijne. The 
relative Time is made up of conventional periods measured by unit 
based upon those changes. This is merely an aspect of real time 
which IS constituted by Instants This is unconditional and absolute 

First of all the distinction betw’een absolute and lelative time 
reminds one of Nc\ ton’s, distinction The idealist for whom the 
world of concrete experience is illusory mav speak of ti me as a form, of 
experience. But one who accepts the reality of the concrete world 
and Its change-., must also admit the reajitj of Time Jamas being 
realists do recognise the realitj' of time. If change is real, again. 
Time must also be real ItJS-the jnstrument of. creative- evolution 
as-B ergson would say. And lastly the absolute or real time is con- 
stituted by instants which correspond to the points of space and 

^Sanskrit rendering 
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particles of matter In fact, these three classes of elements, points, 
instants, ^and partiJes have important function m the J una 
sjsiem of Piii'osophy It is also north noticing that modern realist 
led bj the Mathematical Philosophers admits the doctrine that 
space IS real and is ,made^up.of points, Timers jeal,and is.ma^p 
of Instanjs or moments, and the physical world is real and is made 
of particles. And these doctrines form the fundamental concepts 
of the Jama view of the world 

24 

Next the account of real time of^which tlie conventional time is a 
form c mode 

(24) What IS without the five colours, and the five tastes, 
without the two smells, and eight contacts , what is neither 
heavy nor light and has the character of introducing changes 
in other things is Time 

Commentary 

Time has meaning foi and existence in the world It is made up 
of Instants or KdlSixus Tne Instants have neither colour, taste, nor 
touch The qualities associated with phj'sical objects cannot be 
applied to It These constitute a “ continuous compsuit jenes " The 
time series formed_by Instants is one dimensional in the language of 
the Mithematiciaiis,that-is whj^Time is denied Kayatva bj' the Jaina 
Philosopher Time which is so constituted by Instants is called 
Mukhjak^la or absolute time It is also described by the following 
terms ‘—Paramarthakala, the great u''conditioned time Nischa- 
jak^Ia, true time. Dravj’akala, real time It is one of the six 
Dravyas or the Reals 

25 

ihen the account of relatiTC ^Time which is measured by 
changes in the phjsical object or in the jivas This conventional 

Time IS merely a Parj&ya of real time and is conditioned by the above 
changes. 


*Sattshtt rendering 
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25 Samaya, Nimisa, Kastha, Kala, Njili, then (Muhurta), 
day, month, season, Ayana, and, Samvatsara and other periods 
of Time are all Vyavahrira or conventional time These are 
determined by other objects. 

Samaya or moment (which is the manifestation of infinite number 
of ultimate distants). 

Ntmifti which is made up of innumerable such moments. 

Ilastha which is equal to fifteen Ntmisas 
Kal'i which is equal to thfrty Kasthas 
Nall which IS a little over twentj' Kalas 
Muhwta which is equal to two N6lts 
Day and Night, equal to thirty Muhwtas 
Month which is equal to thirty days 
Season which is equal to two months 
Ayana Half year equal to three seasons. 

Samvatsara year which is equal to two Ayanas 

Commentary. 

The difierent'periods enumerated in this Githa are the conventional 
periods measured by different units These are artificial distinc- 
tions introduced into the continuous time series of real time The 
units which determine the conventional distinctions are generally the 
changes in the objects of the phjsical world or of the organic world 
Winking of the eyelid, the diurml motion of the sun across the 
heavens (which is only apparent according to modern Astronomy} and 
the motion of the moon round the earth are some of the important 
changes of physical objects which have been traditionally associated 
with conventional period of measurements Because of these conven- 
tional distinctions, relative Timeis said to be Pardyatta “ dependent on 
other things,” but still since it is merely a form of real time which is 
an unconditioned Dravya. Vyayahara Kala is said to be conditioned 

tn a way It is called Kathanchit Paidyatta, somewhat conditioned. „ 

26 

Then is explained what is meant by somewhat conditioned in the 
case of relative Time 


* Sanskrit rendering 
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26 Djratton of time either long or short is impossible 
apart from a standard of measurement. The standard of 
measurement also has no meaning apart from material objects 
Hence conventional or relative time is brought about by extra- 
neous conditions 

COMiIEXT.^RY. 

Vyavahara Kala cr conventional time consists of periods of dura- 
tion which mav be either short or long. This distinction of length of 
periods is not intrinsic. It is entirely das to e^iternal conditions such 
as the moments of the physical bodies. Therefore though time as 
such IS anconditioned Vvavaharal ala is certainly conditioned by 
alien oojccts Tnos Time as snch is the instrument of change or 
Parinama in the five existences of the world, while itself has the 
Vjavaharika Parjayas measured by the changes of the other objects. 

Here ends the Introductory Chapter of the Paiicbastikava 
Prabhrita 

CHAPTER I 


27. 


.\fter describing the Dravyas in general the author examines 
them in detuJ -He takes up Jiva Dravya first, for that is the 
most important. 

^ ^ Tf U «! 

27. The soui^ has the follov/ing attnbutes It has Life, 
Consciousness, Upayoga, (knowledge and perception) and is 
Poten^ performs actions, and is affected by their results, is 
conditioned by his own body, is incorporeal and is ordinarily 
found with Karma. 


Sanscrit rendering 
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• Commentary 

The anihor enum'-rates nwi£ allributes These attributes are true 
not only of Sopadhj Jiyas, but also of Nirupfidhi Jfvas The enumer- 
ated attributes refer to SopAdhi Jiva — the Jiva that has Upidhi or 
limitations Of course the author implies also the correlative nine 
attributes of the Nirupadhi Jiva or the liberated soul. 

The attributes relating to Sop.'idhi Jiva are ; — 

(li Life, 1 e., living with Dafia-prsinas or ten life principles. 

(2) ChetanA or consciousness, i.e., the ordinary finite consciousness 
which as associateo with will and emotion, viz, acting and enjoying 

(3) Upayoga Upayoga is the manifestation of Chetana in the 
act of understanding. Jiliina and Dariana are the two Upayogas , 
Knowledge and perception Tltjse f«'o modes of the understanding 
are intimately related to Karmic changes The relation may be 
said to be in inverse /-afto They decrease in intensity and quality as 
the Karmic veil becomes thicker and stronger If the Karmas decay 
or disappear then the Upayogas have the chance of fuller manifestation. 

(4) Lordship or the capacity to assume different states of existence 
in Sams&ra He is the architect of his own life 

t5) Kaita He is the doer of his own Karmas—both Dravya and 
Bhava (Physical and mental Knrmas) 

(6) Bhoktd He is the enjoycr of the fruits of Ins own Karmas 

(7) DehamOtra Being embodied he may be said to be of the 
same dimensions as the body. 

<8) Ainurta is incorporeal, being spntual by nature 

(9) Karma — Samyuktah is -born with Karmas, being a banisari 
Jiva. 

Similarly we have the nine corresponding attributes of the Niru- 
padhi Jiva or the liberated soul — 

(1) Living the life of pure and perfect existence. - 

^2) Having the consciousness which is inhnite in contentment. 

(3) Buddha Upayoga He has the pure modes of Kevala Juana and 
Kevala Dariana, perfect knowledge and perfect perception. 

(4) Loid He is the true Lord because of the freedom acquired by 
annihilation of Karmas. 

(5) He IS the fine Kartd or Doer, being independent of and 
undetermined by extraneous conditions , Self determined 
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(6) Is the enjoyer of the eternal and infinite bliss begotten of the 
complete realisation of self 

I (7) Is the approximate stze of the bodj possessed by him last 
< (8) And yet is without form, being spiritual and being free from 
all Karmas or physical qualities 

(9) And IS Karma — mrmnkta is absolutely free from the bondage 
of Karma 

Thus the author in a single gotha describes the two kinds of JivaSi 
each ith the nine qualities 

28 

28 . Atma which is free from the defect of Karma gets to 
the highest point of the universe, knows all and perceives all, 
and obtains the transcendental bliss everlasting 

Commentary 

Of the nine attributes the attribute of lordsbiji is taken first 
for explanation. It is known by experience and by the study 
of scriptures that Soul is the lord of his own attributes and states of 
existence Impurit) of the heart or false faith may lead him ii-to 
Samsara The Lordship should not therefore be interpreted only 
with the reference to the fall from a high estate Even when he is 
in the right path, the path that takes him to the never-before-expe- 
rienced bliss, everlasting, he is the Lord of his own destiny He is not 
to be imagined merely as a drift wood carried up and down by the 
waves in the Ocean of Samsara That would make him helpless in 
the hands of extrinsic Karmic forces No He is the Creator, the 
Karmas themselves owe their existence to his ivill Hence he is his 
own Lord whether he v/alks the path of righteousness or choses the 
other one Atma is his own maker and Lord 

Jama philosophy is peculiarly associated with its own cosmogony 
Heavens and hells are arranged m an order. The soul that gets 
liberation quits the place, rises up to the summit of Loka where he 
retains his abode This Dogma is referred to in the Gatba As the 
^Sanskrit rendering ~~ 
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natural and inevitable result of self-realisation the true Lordship of 
the ^n\il consists in inheriting the abode of bliss at the summit of the 
world. 

29. 

Then it is mentioned that this everlasting heavenl)' bliss is 
secured by Atmd b) his own efforts without any extraneous help. 

'snft ^ ^ ^ tr i 

'T':^ aiBsrmpif u u# 

29. Thus Atmsi becoming omniscient and all perceiving 
through its own effort obtains the infinite bliss which transcends 
sense experience which is free from any imperfection, which is 
spiritual and self-determined 

Commentary 

This Gatha goes with the previous one and states that infinite 
bliss is an acquisition of the self through its ow-n exertions. This 
brings out the quality of Prabhutva or lordship, over one’s own 
destiny. 

30 

After the description of the attribute Prabhutva we ‘ have an 
account of JiViltva or Life characteristic. Hete the author adopts 
the Vyavah&rika point of view and describes ♦he characteristics x>f 
o rganic being s in S.ims^ra. 

^ i 

# g^ssi# 11 iit 

30 Whatever thing manifesting through four Prdnas (or 
principles of organism) is living at present, will continue to 
live in the future, and was living in the past, that same is Jiva 
Again the Prtlnas are Bala, or strength, Indriya or the senses, 
Ayuh, or the age and V chchhvasa or respiration 

*"Sanskrtf rendemig 
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A living organi-^m mii=t hive these four Pr.iins or life principles. 
You cannot thml of a Hving being devoid of those chnnrteristics 
Hence the author trying to desmV the nature of l.h .s neloou 
It, enumerates the four fundamental characteristics of org.nnic life. 

These are — , . , ^ t 

1 Balaprfma or strength which consists ot 

(a) Manobala or strength of mind 
(jb) Vakbala or strength of speech 
(c) Kiyabala or strength of bodj 

2 Indrija pr3.nas are the senses 

(a) Sparta or contact sense through skin 

(b) Rasa or taste through tongue 

(c) Ghrana or smell through nose 
{d) §abda or sound through ears 
(e) Chaksu or vision through ejes 

Thus the Indnya'i are five 

(3) Ayuh Prana which is the duration or age of life and it is one 

(4) Uchhvdsa or respiration is one 

Thus the four Pranas become ten Pr mas w hen details are taken 
into consideration These Pranas n.ed not all of them with .nil the 
details be present together in an organism, t e , there may be an 
organism which ha? not all the five Indriyas. But there must be 
the four mam characteristics These Pnlnas are generated by the 
respective Karmas The numfa“r and quality of the Pranas will be 
determined by the Karmic differences These are considered to be 
the characteristics of soul, only from Vj avah&.rika point The parti- 
cular Vjfivahara point adopted here is called by the Jama Philosopher, 

t e., non-conventional and relative aspect of 
attending to the unessential nature of a thing, i e , these characteristics 
do not belong to Atma according to the principle of absolute reality 
or Buddha NiSchayanay a. 

31 and 32 

Next he enumerates the general and special characterictics 
of Jiva, the characteristic® both manifested and unmanifested 

qRtHd( \ 
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J1 32 The spiritual qualities of Jjva are infinite. Jivas 
assume different forms through the manifestation of these 
infinite attributes. Taking the point of world-space some souls 
through their complete^ nianifcstation may fill the whole world 
Others are not so fullj' manifested These aic filled with false 
faiih-bhnding emotions, erroneous Knovdedge and perception 
The foimer class of souls aic free from these defects and are 
called the peifect ones \nd the latter are the Samsiln, 
Jivas or the impel feet ones Each class contains infinite 
number of indniduals 

COMMCNTAIIV. 

That spiritual principli on account of which ihr- Jua Drav3’as 
continue to rnaniLst througii .ill ihcu diffurcnt foi ms is called Agur.ui.i- 
phvUva, g im n On nccouui of the e-\phcit manifestations of these 
.itlributes Jf\as have tin* chance of becoming complete .ind perfect, 
rhf* I'limhcr of |i ii'- are infi.mc ^ hej' h.ive their abode onl} in the 
Lokakfisa. A soul developed to perfection is called Siddha. That 
stage represents absolute freedom from Karm.is The other class 
consists of Samsari Jivas According to fainas each class contains 
infinite number of individual?. 

If we employ the terminology of modem philoeoph) we have to 
characterise the system as pluralistic. The souls are not only different 
and distinct in their Samsaric state but also m the perfect state. A 
soul may become perfect, may acquire by self-inanifcstation infinite 
number of qu.ilifies and stdl it preserves its own individuality 
Individuality and perfection are not incompatible Hence according 
to the Jama sy'stem realisation of Paramatma do^_nq.t mean absolute 

nullification. .of self-identity. That means several Paramatmfl.s or 

perfect souls may co-exist. 

This attitude of uncompromising plural' m is evidently due to the 
extraordinary emohasis laid on individ ual roiidurt by the Jama 

^Saushtt lenderms ^ 
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system. Bhakti and Jfiaiia are jnadequate either severally or jointly 
to lead the soul to Moksa Chantra or conduct is the mdispens.ibh 
third to constitute Moksamarga If individuality is merely pheno- 
menal appearance, moral value will also become purelj relative 
Ultimate realitj may be complete without conserving moriWaluc 
which becomes merely an unessential characteristic confined to the 
world of appearance Any sj'stem that attaches great importance to 
moral value, that believes that reality would be inrompletp without 
the conservation of values, cannot afford to plaj with individiirility 
and must necessarily be pluralistic explicitly or implicitly 

33 

Next he explains the characteristic that soul is of the same 
dimensions as its own body which is acquired through Karmas He 
explains it by analogy 

Uf Ht n ^ H# 

33 Just as the lotus-hued ruby when placed in a cup of 
milk imparts its lustre to the milk, so Atm^ residing in its own 
body imparts its lustre or intelligence to the whole body 

Commentary 

^tmA IS in Itself non-special hence it is not accurate to ask “Where 
does It reside in its body It pervades through the whole body ^ If 
It IS located in any partiriilar part of the bodi, the jiarls away from its 
residence _will have to he somehow related to coii'sciousnese The Jama 
system avoids the whole difficulty bj considering the soul to be com- 
pletely pervading in its own body This pervading is not to be 
interpreted as a sort of physical expansion. It is merely spiritual 
mcinifestation still since the relation of consciousness is intimate with 
.Its own body which is physical and special iCtma is considered to be 

-a Kay a But this KAyatva would not make it physical It is dis- 
tinctly defined to be spiritual 

34 

characteristic of co-extensiveness with the body is true 
jit^p^tj^^eli as us pa^and future states or forms Then 
San •iki 1 1 rendet mg 
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the author mentions the snb-iautiality of the soul, its distinctness 
from the body and the reason of its different st.ites of existence. 




34 Jiva pervades the whole body Still he is not one 
with the b,dy though when functioning, he is identical with it 
Impelled by gross emotions, stained by Karmas he puts on 
different forms in the cycle of Samsiira 

Commentary. 


The term Sarvatra is again interpreted to mean all the different 
bodies taken up by a soul during different births. Then the G^thd 
will be interpreted slightly differently. The very same soul exists in 
ail Its different bodies It is one with its body and yet distinct from 
them and so on. Again Sarvatra may mean in_all parts of the _world. 
Then the interpretation will have to be as follows • — 

In all parts of the world 
Jiva exists. 

There are Jivas everywhere, i.e., in all parts of the world 

The Jivas are not identical as they are distinct entities 

^1*1 and yet they are one and identical, tjiggt as they are substantially 
similar to one another, etc., i e , they are one, from the generic point 
of view, but different from the specific point of view Though the 
Atma has continued to exist, and has an embodied existence from 
time immemorial, it is in its spiritual nature entirely distinct from its 
corporeal habitation It puts on a body because of Karmas and thus 
it roams in the w’orld of Samsfira 

35 

Next, the characteristic of Amiirta or incorporeality This 
quality is real absolutely in the case of a Siddba Jiva who is free 
from all taint of matter, karmic and non-karmic, whereas the other 
Jivas though m themselves Ainiirtas, are ordinarily associated with 
Mffrta Dravyas or physical characteristics 


*Sanskrtt rendering 
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% |if% ^ i^V>* 

35 Those Jivas which ha\e not the life principles (Dravya 
' Pranas or the sense organs) and yet arc not altogether devoid 
of them (as the Bh&va Pranas are intact) are the ones that 
are free from corporeal limitation and they are the perfect 
ones beyond description. 

Commentary 

The bod^ is the hmiiing condition of Atma Pradesa or the dimen- 
sion of A»ma The size of the perfected soul is said to be a little 
less than that of its hst body for it is free from the ' Yoga ’ the 
I principle iihich brings about contraction and expansion or shrinking 
^and diffusing It may be «aid to be merely an assemblage of pure 
knowledge and other qualifies of perfection 

36 

That Siddha state is shown to be neither the cause nor the 
effect of the Samsira series It being absolutely unconditioned can- 
not be an item of the conditioned senes of causation 

nr fftra ni%i>r€tf%|t 1 

:3WI^ nt flf^ ll^V't 

36, The Siddha is not to be born again at any time in 
Samsara Hence he is not to be an effect (he is not to be 
causally determined by anything else). Nor is he to bring 
about a change in anything else, therefore he is not a cause 
either 

Commentary 

Siddha has secured the absolute AmOurta State, the state of perfect 
spiritoahty and IS incapable of maintaining causal relation with the 
Samsara senes. The latter is determined bj' Karmic conditions. The 

*Sanskrt( rendering 

^ ^npy<iitnaiJ ji ji 

\Sanskrtt rendering 
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former 13 not so conditioned The casual category which is true of 
the conditioned scries is not to be applied to the unconditioned realit} 
The argument is the same as thatemplojed bj Kant with the reference 
to the Thing in itself. What is true of the experience need not 
necessarily be true of the inelaemputcal. The Siddha state then is 
traii=cenden'al Self 

37 

Then he states tliat the soul maintains its intrinsic nature 
and IS real even in its Siddha or perfect state. Thus the Bud- 
dhistic view of Nirvana ns the annihilation of self is condemned 
and rejected 

fSurennrttmwtjmif tit 

37. That he is infinite in perfection and yet finite with 
reference to temporal life, that he is born into perfection 
and yet dead from Samsilra; that he is the negation of all 
extrinsic qualities and still the affirmation of his own intrinsic 
nature; that he has knowledge perfect and yet devoid of know- 
ledge imperfect ; these eight attributes ivill not be associated 
with him if ‘Nirvana’ is interpreted nihilistically. 

Commentary. 

As we said above, this Gdtha defends the Jama view of S^lf against 
the_nihjJjstic interpretation of the Buddhists Even in Siddha state 
the self does not lose its “Satbh^va” substantial reality. 

It IS only perfection of the already existing true nature which is in 
the germ in the finite self. Complete evolution is no annihilalion. 
There must be more of its real nature and not less. 

With this ends the A mflrta characteristic of Jlva. 

38 

Next the characteristic of “C^etand" The author notices 
the three forms of Chetaud or consciousness. 


*S(ffiskni renderbig 
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^ »3rr»rirsr ^ i 
fgff^ i^cuf 

38 One kind of Jiva experiences merely the fruits of 
Ka.ma, pleasure-pam Another experiences conative activity 
as weh , still another has pure and perfect knowledge. Thus 
consciousness is manifested m three-fold awaieness 


Commentary 

The first two states of experience are relateu to Samsari Jiva, for 
tiiey have, reference to Karmi, whereas the IhirJ has reference to 
pure Chetaud bvabhS.va and hence is associaled with the perfect one. 
The implicit recognition by the author of the three differeift aspects 
^ of consciousness feeling, .activit}, and knowledge, is worth noticing 
' from the point of modern Psycholog3 

39 

Then he specifies the Jfvas according to the three aspects of 
consciousness noticed above 


ff ^5^^ I 

Tinuf % ^cfT n ^ 

39 Indeed all fixed organisms like plants experience 
merely feeling , but the moving ones, the animals have besides 
feeling, conative experience Whereas those that transcend 
he organic conditions or PrAnas experience pure knowledge 


t^OMMENTARY 

■Mily''5nffe/'lh incapable of movement, and can [herefore 

r ham^ and 7'?"""'''' only feel .he 

recan“ ^ Zr niovmg organisms 

act„l 1^ 71"' ofexpenenemg the.r oiin 

_^' ^ln Iheir experience Ih en .here is besides Ling, .he 


iSausLitt tendering 
Sniiskrtt leitdettug 
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consciousness of aclivity, whereas to cNperiencc pure thought, there 
must be complete absence of physical and organic conditions. Such a 
being IS ccrtnml> the Mukta Jiva 

After the wonderful discoveries of Dr. Bose with reference to 
plant life it is not necessary to defend tlie proposition that plants are 
capable of feeling. Western science, though it recognised the organic 
nature of plants was very much reluctant to admit the correlative 
! organic characteristic of feeling in plants This is only another phase 
of the Cartesian prejudice with reference to plants and animaN 
Descartes was responsible for the view that animals were skilfully 
created automata or machines. Daixetn gave a death blow to this 
' pliilocophiral superstition and Bose did (he same service to the plant 
world and thereby distinctly established the fundamental unity of the 
,orpfimc world and this is the thesis presujiposed in the above Gallia. 

Thus enda the discussion of Chetana characteristic of Jiva. 

40 

Then the quality of I^a^oga or the instrument of knowledge 
jnana and Dar^ana—undcrstanding and perception. 

|l8oU* 

40 Upayoga the instrument or means of knowdedge is 
tw'ofold — Jfiana of understanding and Darsana or perception. 
It IS inseparable from and always present in Jiva. So do thou 
Icain its nature. 

COMWIiNTARy 

One of the commentators sajs that this Galha is addressed to a 
disciple who is a Naijajika. Perception and understanding are 
essentially related to Jiva There can be no Jiva which has not 
pciccption and understanding, similarly the faculties cannot exist 
apart from the self This is the view of the author. He rejects the 
view that the faculties are adventitious and acquired. 

41. 

Then the author describes the different species of Jfidna 
which is one of the Upayogas referred to in the previous GatbA. 


Ji» 


Sanskiit rendering. ^ ^ cv . 
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urninfor i 

fg tin^ iig^ii* 

Abhmibodha (kno^\ ledge obtained by congenital mental 
capacity), Sruta (knowledge obtained by study), Avadhi (a kind 
of clairvoyant knowledge of events in different places and 
in different times), INIanali Paryaya (telepathic knowledge of 
another’s mind), and Kevala JiianA (the perfect knowledge) 
These are the fi\e kinds of right knowledge. But, when the 
first three are associated with the error, or AjiiAna they form 
three kinds of erroneous knowledge, Kumati, Ku^ruti, 

Vibhanga Avadhi, and are included in the forms of 
knowledge 


Commentary 

Mali Jnana rcfers'to sense perception and the inferential know- 
ledge based uponJt_ Sruta Juana is knowledge based upon tcslimon}’ 
obtained mainly through books Avadhi Jfiina is an abnormal 
faculty of perception, but the perception is not conditioned bj sense 
organs. It is supposed to comprehend things and events of different 
places and of different times. Tlie faculty is able to project itself 
either to the past or to the future This form of awareness is quite 
analogous to sense perception. This ,n a waj corresponds to the 
clairvoyant capacity possessed by certain "mediums” Manal. 
Parjaja .3 the capacity of knowing the ideas ,n another s mind 
This corresponds ,n a way to teleaatbj of modern psj chology. This 

TsLce Ttl distance-the 
the facul r T^^^^ strength and the quality of 

Icdgl obtained i"°‘ confounded w-ith inferential know- 

edge obtained from facial expression And lastly Kevala Tn u.a is 

Sli rll 

other ; coDdifooed by sense perception, rrhereas the 

horn i Ld ,T »»aoln,ely free 

assocatll »l>=reas the other fonr are st.ll 

arethcTper'L^^^^^^^^^^ »'-ah Paryaya 

^ acquired under peculiar psjcho-physical 


*SansJril rendering 
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conditions The normal and super-normal cognitive faculties which 
correspond to the revelations of modern ps}chic research are not 
facts to be passed over without notice. 

42 

Then the five Juanas are described m detail First Mati 
Juana is taken. 

wftgpif ^ \ 

gf ifg 'nx'if 

42 Matijiiana is of three kinds — Upala bjhi_0£ perception, 
Bh.iv anA or m emory, Up^oga or understanding It is also 
said to be of four kinds This Juana is always preceded by 

sense presentation or Dar^ana 

Commentary, 

This Matijuana is certainly consequent upon sense perception 
It includes as the Sutra says apprehension of the object, memor), 
and understanding, te, all that is given to ns through sense percep- 
tion and all that we elaborate out of these sense-elements in memory 
and imagination. Though it is mainly of three kinds it is also 
considered to be of four dilfeient forms For example the author of 
Tattvarthasutra speaks of This four-fold division 

is not fundamentally different from the previous division 3RU? 
implies the sense datum, eg , Perceiving a thing to be white through 
the ejes is Avagraha To attempt to determine what that white 
object IS, IS IfT This IfT refers to the indecisive mental attitude 
where several alternative determinations are possible Finally when 
the thing is determined, i e , out of several alternatives when one is 
chosen because of certain special characteristics perceived in the 
white object then we have Avaya This implies the inferential 
element in all perception This should not be confounded with 
mediate inference about other things through sense perception The 
very same act of perception involves all these three stages And 
lastly whenever w’e remember these things after sometime it is called 
viKtlT. This Matijfiana consists of 336 forms when view'ed accord- 
ing to different principles of Divisi on 

*Sanslnt leitdeniig 
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Tnen Sratajuana, knowledge by testimony and not by 
acquaintance The objects of this knowledge maj be Murta and 
Ainurta, Phj steal and non-ph} steal. 

TiTpift ^ 

43 The wise say that Sreta Juana is of four kinds— Labdjn, 
or association, ^iyanA or attention, Upaj-oga or understand- 
ing of things and Naya or the aspects of “'fheir meaning. 

Commentary 

Of thss- four forms of Srutajnana or knOv\ ledge by testimonj, 
th- first IS Libdh*. Tins corresponds to association of ideas Lab- 
dhi 1 * defined to be the process of getting the meaning of one idea 
through Its associated idea. Bb.ivanS. is the direction of attention 
to one idea -Mthaiiew' to get at Ihe associated idea Upayoga is 
the nracesa of understanding the meaning of ideas consequent upon 
^ Bnai.ana Naja is Mewing the meaning from different relations 
The first three are concerned \.uh the psjchic process of acquiring 
kr.o" ledge through ihe ideas contained in books The last is the 
>>»} of unicrstanding things from different aspects Th»s Kaja 
plajs a \er\ important part in Jama S3'5tem of ihoughf. Thjs and 
the Sapta Bhi^ngi mentioned aboie are the t wo pillars of Tam a Logic 
The Xajas also are of seien different kinds. In order to d.stinguish 
the seven Kajas these are called N aya Sapta._B ha ng i as contrasted 
V ilh Premani^Sapta Bh^gi Naja is defined in “Isava Vivarana ’’ 
thus ydi^uji that by which the various aspects 

of the meaning of the scripture are nnderstcod is for us the Xaja or 
principle This Naja or principle of interpretation is mainly of two 
rinds, 1. Dravv, rthikanaja, that pertaining to Dravja or substance, 
2 Parvaj rthika Naja that pertaining to modifications Again 
Dravv.irthii-anava is further sub-divided into three kinds, 1 Naiga- 
m?, 2 Samgraha, 3 \vavaliara The Parj.ijArthika Naja is 
snb-divided into four J inds, 1. Rijnsutra, 2 Sabda, 3 Samabhi- 
rudh-«, * 1 . Lvambhuta These seven may be explained in detail. 
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1 Nnigamana 5 a Nigamali or Sankalpali or purpose That which 
pertains to or purpose is It may be said to be the 

Teleological aspect of a continuous activity. When the purpose of 
the acliMty is taken to rcprc^eTit the whole series then it is 
It IS defined in the 6utra Thus when 

a person who is drawing water or who is busy cnrrjing firewood is 
questioned “ What are }ou doing’” He arswers ” I am cooking ” 
Here he is not .ictuallj cooking but it is the purpose which accounts 
for his action of carrjing firewood or drawing water vide Poojya 
Patiya's Commentarj Sarvarthasiddhi Sn‘ra 33 of Ch I Tins Nay a 
IS misundersto od by M D Desai (Najalcarnika/ and. by S C.^’idja- 
bhiisana iNj a}a\ataia).^ 

These passages give an entirely diftercnt interpretation of this 
«< 7 )<r It IS verj cleat ly e\plaincd and illustrated by Pooj\aJyatiya in 
,his Saivaiihastddhi — Sutra 33 of the first chapter The same c\plana- 
tion and also the same illustrations are adopted bj another 
commentator of the same sutra — Sruta^agara the author of 
Snitgsagateygm — an unpublished commentary on Taivarihadhtgema, 
iMj own explanation is based upon these authorities and abo on the 
great work on l^ogxc—Pramcyq^Jiajnala^Martanda I consulted 
Syadvadamanjait t.Uo ol the Ilenarcs Edition, page 166 and Bombay 
Edition of Raiehaudiajaina^gianthmala page 198. Here also the same 
interpretation is found If in a series of qualities or action anj 
part isJake.o_asjJie_rpprcsentatjve_of the, whole, this representati\e 
aspect js.,NAigama The derivation given by Mr Dew* may also 
mean the same gabattli Ntgama uigavio bana — A’aigawa j 

“The particular that is not restricted to itself, but goes beyond itself | 
to unify and represent the whole ” 

This r^p.ccs.eot ativ e cha ractcL ts of course not jo,be identified w-ith 
eit her the mere un iyersfLl-Pr, particular. ...It^isjiifferent from, both. 
When a person is making preparations to start on journey, we s.ay 
“ He starts ” At the moment of the statement he is not starting, 
but IS going to start. Similarj He dwells here, need not mean 
that the person must be actually be in the residence at the moment , 


*Naigama Naija (Mde) Nayal arntha pago? 7, 8 o£ introdnctlon and 43 
Also Njayavataraj pages 27 and 47. 
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Sfnn?fT3? — (?Rqi4^) 

iJ%q*n'7r4*Ji5f I'ff *T7 FS*t*^ ?igiii'piqn? i 

Samgrahi is the class \iev. When several things vhich 
are s’lnilar in essence and which are not incompatible v,ilh one 
another are brought together under one cl'iss concept we haie 
Simgraha >ta\a Thus the name pot refers to the whole class of 
fndwidiial objects v Inch go bj that name SimilarK the idea of 
Dra^ja From the point of Dravja characteristic (Permanency 
through change) the term Dra%ya refers to se%eral entities, Ining and 
non-h’ing which are all taken as one class 

3 Vy azahara rn?TC* tl 

(Tatvartha) 

fora’s!*? H (Prameya ) 

Vjavahara is the process of examining the objects which are 
brought together under one class according to the different rules of 
Logic This would specially enquire into the several species which 
constitute the v.hole g-n«s Dramination of the specific Dravyas 
Jtva Dravyaand Ajtva D'ivva v.hich both b'‘lo'ig to Drawn Genu* 
vould be an liluslration for Vyavihara Maya, 

4. Rtjtt Sutra II (Tatvartha) 

- v5'7H*) ^^rqm (qi'erqp) 553 ll (Pramey a) 

Tnat vhtch clearly 'expresses a momentary state 15 Riju Sutra 
N tyi. Tins would take into consideration only’ the present stale of 
a thing “ It IS very pleasant nov,/-— This proposition predicates 
something which is true of the subject only' at the moment of the 
predication Such an aspect of a thing is Riju Sutra Nay a 

5 Sabda Nay a 

• (Tatvartha ) 

fe'rr gs? 

(Prameya.l 

Words though differing in tense, voice, gender, number and instru- 
ments may point to the same thing i.e refer to the same meaning 
This aspect of the identity of meaning m spite of differences noted 
above is Sabda Maya 

6 Samdbhirudha 

HpT(4 ^firnfon?, 
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This refers to merely synon 5 'mous which though interpreted 
account to their derivation may refer same identical thing 

7 ^lef That which describes a particular action or capacity 

of a thing. Though the thing has not that particular aspect at the 
time of judging, the name obtained because of that action is still 
applicable to the thing, according to this principle 

Again the Nayas are divided into sin kinds. Thus we have 
Shadanayas Diavyaithika Naya is also called Ntscitqya Ncrya or the 
real aspect Parydydrthda Naya is called Vy avahata Naya or the 
relative aspect The former is further sub-divided into Stiddha and 
Asiiddha Thus we have Stiddha Nischaya Naya and Asuddha 
Nischaya_^Naya^ Vyavahata Naya is divided into Sa^bhuta and 
A sadbh uta. Each again determined as V j^achartia and Auiipachai ita 
Thus we have four kinds of Vj'avahara Naj-a. — 

(1) Upachartta Sadbhtifa, (2) Atiitpachat ita Sadbhnta, (3) Upa- 
chartta Asadbhuta, (4) Anupachartta Asadl huta The term Vj'ava- 
hara is added to each at the end These six Nayas are specially 
employed in the examination of the characteristics of Atma. 

(1) Sttddhantschaya Naya That the soul is identically the same 
whether in Samsara or in Moksha because of its intrinsic characteris- 
tics of Jnana and Darsana is a statement according to this Naya 

(2) Asuddha Ntschaya Naya to believe that the soul is 
characterised by gross emotions in its Samsaric state is true according 
to Asuddha Nischaya Naya 

(3) Vpachaitta Sadbhuta Vyavahata Naya The opinion that 
the soul has the chetana modilicaimn of Matijfiana etc , is true 
because of the Upacharila Sadbhuta Vja\..hara. That the soul has 
Matijuana, is relative aud figurative though pertaining to a quality 
which IS in a way real 

(4) Anupachartta Sadbhuta Vyavahata That the soul has the 
modification of Kevala Jfiana. 

(5) Anupachartta Asadbhuta Vyavahata Naya. This corresponds 
to the inseparable accident of the scholastic logic, for example, this is 
my body. Body is identified w'lth self according to this particular 
Naya 

(6) Vpacharita Asadbhuta Vyavahara Naya. This corresponds 
to the separable accident of scholastic logic, for example. This is my 
house. House is identified w’lth the self according to Upacharita 
Asadbhuta Vyavahara Naya. 
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These Nayas refer to the different relations that the several 
attributes have to the self The soul O'vns these several attributes 
according to the^e several Nayas That special aspect of possessing is 
different in different cases and the different N.i}as deffne the 
several relations which may be real or relative; which may be pure 
or impure, which may be separable or inseparable and so on 
(44) Then Avadhi is described m detail 

^ ^ # 1 ^ 1 35 - 4 ^ I 

fgfontra jot'll mw ^ 5Ift TOIT? 118811 

Thus Avadht also is of three kinds Desavadhi, Paramava- 
dhi and Sarvavadhi All the three are conditioned by Psychic 
qualities But Desav'adhi is also conditioned by birth in the 
case of Deva and Naraka 


Commentary 

Desavadhi is the very limited faculty of perceiving things beyond 
sense perception. It is able to apprehend only a limited number of 
things within a limited space and within a limited time Paramavadhi 
IS the higher Avadhi Jfiina which ,s free from 'such limitations But 
the last. Sarvavadhi is the perfect faculty which perceives all reality, 
This IS associated with the perfect seif These three faculties are 
respectively acquired by psychic development. , e as long as certain 
Psychic quah.es are present these metemperical faculties spontaneously 
manifest themselves But in the case of the last when once ,t ,3 
acquired It becomes permanent and everlasting. Whereas the fir«t 
IS also present as a matter of birth right Devas and Narakas , e 

BuT-Hhe c°a.=1r" “ de«lopmo„t 

W devdopng the ps,A.cd „aZ 

by Bbava or Birfh r' ^ Pisjchic qualities and 

man a»d.„„„a,s and Bha^Zr^^Hv “h S'aUd NaZf" 
unapratyaja ,s again divided into six kinds - 
J Anugami (the following) 

2. Ananugami (not following) 

3 Vardhamana (the growing) 

• Hiyamana (decaying or decreasing) 
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5. Avasthita (limited or bounded}* 

6 Ana\astliila (ur'limited or indefinite) 

The first IS that which enlightens the things while marching as 
the sun does 

The second is that which sticks to one and the same thing as the 
fixed idea of an insane person. In the first attention is continually 
flowing from things to things whereas in the second it is rivetted to 
the \er\ s.ime thing 

The third is that which begins like a spark-of light aud grows into 
a huge flame gradually lighting up a number of objects 

The fourth implies the opposite tendency in the facult}. Here 
thefacultj' gradually decieases like fire going out 

The fifth is the faculty that*neither increases nor decreases but is 
limited and definite because of the Samyak qualities of the soul. 

The sixth 13 the oppos.te of the fifth It is unlimited and inde- 
finite It IS wavering hither and thither like a column of fire or 
water that is subject to heavy gust of wind. 

(45) Then the description of Manah Paryaya 

v'n nirit =51 niirviTOT i 

nsHii 

Manah Paryaya is of two Kinds. Rijumati and Vipulamati ; 
telepathy which manifests straight and direct and telepathy 
that manifests crooked or in undulations. These appear only 
in a person of appi amatta Gunasthdna who acquired Samyama 
labdhi, ii.e) a person who acquired comple'te harmony or 
steadiness of the spirit by thorough renunciation 

Commentary. 

Rijvi means straight that which manifests straight or direct is 
Rijumati. This apprehends straight and direct the ideas in another’s 
mind. Vipula means crooked or zigzag. When the process of know- 
ing the ideas in other’s mmd manifests in a zigzag way it is Vipula 
Mati These are the two kinds of Manah Paryaya Jilflna This 
capacity is distinctly an acquired one It is associated only with 
a person w’ho has risen pretty high in the ladder of spiritual evolu- 
tion. That particular stage at which this faculty appears is known 
as Apramatta gunasthdna. 
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The stages in spiritual e\olution are fourteen. They are called 
Gunasthanas These are — 

1 fi reqrg fe » 

2. tl 

3 ^Tfqr jiisTnsfe ii 

4 11 

5. II 

6 sm^iiqa II 
7. II 

8 viqq; ii 

9 qrqq: ii 

10 sqgjTqr 5iqqr H 

11 ii 

12 Cwi'hmq-.Tlouqil?^ II 

13. II 

14 qi^inV?rsfT %f?f II 

1. The first IS the stage which represents spiritual blindness. A 
p r^on in this stage is incapable of either perception of or belief in 
true reality Tins is the lowest stage of spiritual existence where 

thought IS without the value of truth and conduct without the value 
of goodness 


he second stage is the stage of retrogression A person may 

nJT\ur evolution and become a Samjagdnshli 

(the ourth Gunasthana) This stage is the opposite of the first It 

1 =. only from this stage (the fourth) onwards that a person is capable 

sometimes a soul after 

m“vta!J t'h the first 

^ay have the misfortune of spiritual degeneration He may .^lip 

dow n to the bottom of the ladder This nroope- r i ^ ^ ~ ^ 

the stage of Sasadana >sproces» of slipping down is 

It IS only a transition period The oer-nn .ii 
osc.llat.on boLveen 8rst and 

nn It IS also a transition stage. 

•Stic of the first and o^f th^fourth ItT character- 

ther Thesp.r.tual character i~ get tne’tincably mtxed toge- 

bronght under ether the flr« chc!"„ TT' P"”" cannot be 
called Htsragunasthdna, fourth class Hence it is 
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'I. The fourth stage represents the beginning of the spiritual 
well being Here is the possibilitj of truth and goodness But still 
there is not artive effort to elicit true thought and good ronduct. 
The absence of this effort IS associated with the right spiritual dis- 
position The latter is called Samj'aktva. A person who is in 
this stage and who is witliout the effort to eshibit the innate powers 
IS A'tainyala Saniya fuluthli, 

5. The fifth stage represrnts partial effort to draw out the spiritual 
pow'ers In this stage a p^'ison has not only the desirable spiritual 
disposition but nUo makes some effort towards further tle\elopmcnl 
He IS called a Detaviait. 

6 lhesi\th stage represents whole-hearted effort Complete 
and possible control over self is associated with the true bent of 
the spirit. But still the w-hole-heartcd good will is not 5'et free 
from tempting desires and impulses There is the chance of 
these impulses getting the mastery for there is not yet complete 
renunciation Hence this stage is Piamatta Samyata, 

7, The seventh stage is called Apramatia Samyata In this stage 
the tendency to be attached by the outer things is thoioughlj o\er- 
come Spiritual strength is firmly established. Spirit has conquered 
the body This stage is the critcial stage in the spiritual evolution 
From here begins the double path of higher spiritual evolution 
One path leads to absolute perfection And the other relative per- 
fection. The former IS associate 1 with the annihilaiion of Karinas. 
The laltor with the suppression of them The former is called 
Kthapaha '^leni the ladder of annihilation, (he lather is called 
Upa^ama Stent — the ladder of picification of Karmas. 

Manah P.iryaja JfiAna appears only in a person who has reached 
this critical stage of higher spiritual evoloution. 

Hence it must be considered as an extraordinary psychic quality 
acquired only after reaching a high stage of spiiitual evolution 
Before preceding to describe the characteristics of the other stages 
of evolution let us note the further qualities of Manah Pary.iya This 
Psychic capacity is peculiarly limited by time and space. Though 
It is higher than ordinary mental faculty, though it is supernormal 
still it should not be considered even as approaching Kevala JfiAna. 
Of the tw'o kinds of mind-know’ing Vipula Mati is con'sidered to be 
greatly superior to the other. The limitations given are as 
follow ; — 
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Rijnmali Maualt Paryaya from ihe point of time has a lower 
limit as well as a higher limit In its lower limit it maj' appro 
hend the thoughts of anothrr inoividn.il during his lifetime 
or it may extend to two or three Khavas or births before and 
after The upper limit is upfo se\en or eight Bhavas or births 
before and after From the point of xttv. cA spice its lower limit is to 
the re hus of a Gavyiiti Gavvutt or about tiio leagues and the npp'‘r 
limii 13 the radius of one Yojj.t'f The second, VtpuUimati has the 
lower time limit of seien or eight births whereas the higher is 
imiimerable Its lower distance limit is round a radius of one 
ynjatia and its higher distance limit is unto Mnmi-ihoUara moun- 
tam and not bsjond tint This MatuHwthma Saila is according 
to Jaim Geographj tne limit of human h ib.tation 

When we examine the limitations dpscribed above it is cl'^ar 
to 113 that the latter Vipiila M iti is dartlel!\ the higher dtpernor- 
^ mal faculty Therefore the commentator’s in'erpr'^tation of vipula 

I as Vutila or crooked reallj means Rjthmic or undulatory manifesta- 

j tion ^ Whereas the form-r ,s straight and direct. The r 5 thmic 
raani.cststion is naturally ramble of greater efficiencj This is 
lUus'ratel bv seier.d ruhmu nv .ements in Nature, as in' the_hcart 
Tins P,,ch.c farms evuientU through this rythmic w 
un II ito.y manifeslatun 13 .ib’- to achieve be ter ana higher results 
than those of Rijumati 

II 'lage represents the acquisition of a spiritual 

foX nslrl f“""” ''' This ,5 a un.qae Psych.c 

Wr m: Hance .. .. Ap,.r.a 

ba a. he oaTor ”■ ‘b.s sfagel J, 

9 The „ „ r P>b.fic«„oo of Karmas 

With the weaoon'nfc^n spiritual warfare Equipped 

grosser desires Thi- ” ^ warrior, destroys the 

both the paths of de.elopm"m! 
laf 'Tnrfar”"*’” 

^rarfare or e,„8„, 


gross 
this soul 
10 


Bndnra means 
rtijo imnnlses of 


10 The tenth stage is the sHiro t 
when the subtle impulses of i s^me sp.ntual warfare 

pulses of the soul get destroyed. This stage also 
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has representatives in either ladder, ue as the result of the spiritual 
struggle the gross and subtle desires may either be rooted out or 
Eupressed One who roots them out is kshapaka and one who 
suprcsscs them is upasnmakaha 

Sukshma Samparaya. Conflict u»i//i siibtlei unpiilcs, 

1 1. The eleventh stage is the stage where spnitual peace is secur- 
ed, but here peace is the result of suppression Hence it may not be 
quite secure The spiritual harmony may jet bo disturbed If it 
gets disturbed then there may be the misfortune of slipping dowm 
again But the fall will be to the Auramatta Guiiasthana from which 
the two Srcnis branched off 

12. The twelfth s*agc represents the coriosponding step in 
the ladder of annihilation, i,e after the destruction of subtle and 
gro«=s desires with the help of Siikla Dhjana the self may pass on 
10 k$htna kashayast liana which li. the twelfth This is just below 
the stage of perfection. 

13 This stage is certainly the stage of Perfect Emancipation 
Kevala Juana is reached but there is still j’oga (Manavachanakaya 
or mind, speech and body) Hence this stage is called Sayogakevali 
the kevali who has still j’oga. 

14 The last is the stage where even this yoga disappears The 
stage immediatel} after the disappearance of yogi is called Ayoga- 
kevah The Siddha state is considered to be a tran=cendental stage. 
Therefore it is considered to be beyond this classification of Gunas- 
thanas It is purely metemperical and therefore description by 
difference of degree will have no meaning with reference to this 
transcendental Ego. 

46. Then the kevala jfiana — the ideal knowledge. This is the 
result of the destruction of the four Ghatijm Karmas , co-e\istence 
with infinite qualities such as infinite bliss the desire of all the 
faithful and the pure and that which makes even a Devendia 
discontented in his own glorj’ 

Kevala Jnrina is knowledge par excellence It is not con- 
ditioned by objects of knowledge. It is not even Srutajiifina 
which is consequent upon study. To the person who has 
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acquired perfect knowledge there is no diversity of knowledge 
So let It be known 

COM^'IEKTARY 

Kevala Jnana completely comprehends all Dravjas and al! their 
modifications The author of Tatwartha Sutra sajs 

The infinite number of Ji\a Dravjas, the infinite number 
of Physical bodies, the two phj steal principles of rest and motion 
and infinite space and time all become transparent to Ke\a!a Jiiana 
There can be nothing which is not comprehended b\ this knowledge 
The contents of this Knowledge constilu'c the whole of realitj 
T»i« IS not conditioned by objects It is absolutely self-determined 
Therefore all the Drai yas and the Parja5as are at the same time 
evident to Kevaia Jnana This unconditioned simultaneous comorc- 
hension of realilj makes It fundamentally distinct from Mali jnana 
or Srufi Jnana and also from the other two. The ofber four jfianas 
are limited in efficiency' and extent And Kevala Jiiana knows no 
such limitations Again Mati, Sruti, and Avadhi, are subject to 
degeneration and corruption Bat Manah Par>a\a and Kevala do 
not have any such tendency But the capacity of Kevala Jnana is 
infinitely higher than even .Manah Paryaja In short it is the 
absolute and unconditioned w isdom 

47 After describing the five kinds of right knowledge (Samyak- 
jfianai, the author mentions the three Ajiianas or the kinds of 
V rang know ledge 

^ ^ tig's n 


ff Mithyatva which veils the faculty of perception of and 
faith in reality appears, then knowledge gets vitiated 
and becomes Ajiiana and the regulative principle of conduct 
also becomes corrupt Again during the process'of investiga- 
ting reality the standard of truth and the methods of reaching 
It ail become misleading and untrustworthy 


i^OMMENTAEY 

Mithyatva is the condition of Ajnaira Its presence in a sonf is 
responsib.e for several undesirable consequences This Mithyatva 

M ^ persons who have conge- 

nital Mithyatva their faculty of understanding is also corrupt frL 
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birth They hav'e innate Ajfidna • Kumati and Kusruti Bnt in the 
case of person*; who acquired thi‘5 ^^lth>atva after losing Samyaktva 
their right knowledge turns into erroneous one The effect of 
Milhjatva is not confined to corrupting the faculty of understanding 
It indirectly affects conduct also, such a person because of his AjfiS.na 
IS incapable of chosing the right path Bvil Incomes his good And 
l.isily even if there is any effort after truth it ends m mere illusion 
so long as there is the primary source of evil, Mithyalva, intact 

After describing Jfianopa)oga he goes on to speak about 
Darsanopaya — The faculty of perception 

=Enfil qtroiTi II8SII 

Perception or Darsana is of four kinds Perception thiough 
visual sensations, perception through non-visual senses, 
again that through the faculty of Avadhi, or clairvoyance, 
and lastly through kevala or infinite perception, which is 
unlimited and apprehends all reality. — Thus is it described 

Commentary 

Darsana or percept ion imulies merely the nuarmess that a thing 
eisisfs It corresponds to kno\\ ledge by acquaintance Understand- 
ing the reality thus appi '.'bended is Jfidiia In .1 roiigh.wa} Darsana 
and Ju^na may, Jie said to. correspond to the sensibility and under- 
standing of_Kant’s_ sj’stem. Thus understanding and perception 
apprehend things gradually one after the otner. But in the case of 
Kevalis the two faculties are co-extensive with the complete reality 
The whole existence is perceived and understood at the same time, 
and as there is no reality beyond such faculty, it is not necessary for 
such a person to attend to things one after the other 

49 After describing Juana and Darsana the author in order to 
clear the doubt of a Nai 5 ’ayika student for whom substance and 
quality are absolutely distinct, explains that the distinction is only 
relative, and he also mentions the diversity of Juana. 

Ilf oiTotTft wtToh tnT'Jixfw |ff% #»nf^ 1 

iis-sii 

The soul IS not distinct from its attribute of Jfifma or 
knowledge and because the wa} s of knowledge are diverse 

7 
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the woild of reality or the universe is also said to be multi- 
verse b}* the wise 

COMMENTARy 

There can be no knou ledge apart from the kno\%er. Self and its 
knowledge arc inseparable Again knowledge is al<=o intimately 
related to the objects know n There are diverse forms of knowledge. 
This implies that the objects of knowledge are also diverse Hence 
from the point of view of objects They are both one and manj 
— One because of the common Dravjatvi and main because of tlm 
different ways of apprehending objects The proposition that the 
reality is one and also many is not self contradictory according to 
the Jama system , hence the statement th-at reality is universe is 
not incompatible with “the reality is a multiverse ” The point em- 
phasized in the gatha is mainU' the inalienabilitj of the attribute 
from the thing. 

50 Then he points out the absurditj' of the view that substance 
and the attribute arc entirely distinct 

If the substance is entirely separate and distinct from 
its qualities, then it may change into infinite other 
substances or again if the qualities can exist separate from 
their substance, there will be no necessity for a substance at 
all (In either way the result would be absurd.) 

Commentary 

The relation of substance and its qualities is an exlremelj 
difficult problem for a metaphysician 

Some w'ould emphasize the qualities to the detriment of substance 
and some would emphasize the substance at the cost of qualitie*’ In 
either case the result would be absurd because of the false emphasis 

/ We may have the world of uncliailging reality of P armenide s or 
a world of eternal flux of Heraclites. but both these' worlds are 


*Sansknt lendeimg 

II yo II 
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so far removed from the world of our concerefe experience In our 
world of concrete experience things and qualities are of equal 
importance In fact the distinction is hot absolute. 

There can be no qualities apart from substance nor substance 
without qualities. If substance is deprived of all its qualities and 
if it IS still the possible substratum of qualities then different groups 
of qualities may get associated with that substratum, i c., the same 
substace has the of qualities nt.iy clmncc of becoming infinite other 
substances 

This IS a manifest absurdil} . Or again if the attributes can float 
themselves without an> h\ing substratum then they would b) their 
own combination constitute a thing and the category of substance is 
no more necessary To think of reality as identical with-quahties apart 
from Jh.e„qiialified thing is also equally absurd On account of 
internal contradiction the view that qualities may be different from 
substance is condemned The argument adopted by the author 
reminds us of Burklcy and Hume 

^ Burkley’s argument against Locke’s doctrme of substjince 
similarly emphasizes the absurdity of an unknown ‘x’ which is 
substance for Locke. This unknown may get several determin- 
ations and thus m.ny become several distinct things But Burkley’s 
main argument is shghtlj different from the author’s. His attack on 
substance is based upon the absurdity of abstract ideas Again 
Hume after reducing the world to a group of sense-presented ideas 
poiiits out the absurdity referred to in the latter half of the Galha by ' 
his doctrine that anything may be the cause of anything else 

Similar tendencies are not altogether absent in Indian thought 
You have the one sided emphasis both in Vedantism and Buddhism 
The idea of Nirguna reality and the principle of Kshanika Vada are 
the two rival doctrines, and both are condemned by the author , 
qualityless reality and the qualilties bringing about a new reality 
■every moment are both untenable according to the author 
(51) Next the author rejects the following views •— 

1. That substance and qualities are absolutely identical 
1 , That they are absolutely different 

3. That they are absolutely identical and different at the 
sametime. 

Then be establishes their conditional or relative identity and 
relative difference. 
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^c<ej<)4 Tf ^ 

Those that know the truth do not recognise any of 
following the views as to the relation of substance and quality 
that they are absolutely identical and inseparable , that 
they are distinct and separate in ever>- way , and lastly that 
they are both distinct and identical at the same time 

Commentary. 

The doctrine maintained by the author is that substance and 
quality are not distinct and separable in rariim-natuiu. , but only in 
thought, and there too, tbs distinction is onlj reiatne, » e , the qualitj 
cannot be thought of as absolutely independant of substance. Still it 
can be attended to as distinct from the thing Hence it is that the 
three \ lew* mentioned in the gatha are rejected 

(32) From the point of view of Vyapadesa ete , substance and 
quality are in an aspect distinct 

• ^ 

The difference between Dravya and guna, substance 
and attribute, may be determined by appellation, form, 
number, or locality These determinants are ^arlous They 
hold good among things and their attributes whether these 
are considered different or identical 

Commentary 

These differences hold good not only among different things but 
also in the case of a single complex thing which is capable of internal 
distinction The difference due to Vyapadesa or name is of 
two kinds 

*Sanskril rendering 
1 Sanshrit rendering 
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1 Shashti Vyapadesa. This is the relation of the sixth case 
or the possessive relation 

2 . Karaka VYAPADESA'due to causal relation. Each of these 
may be true of different things or of the same thing The Possessive 
relation among different things is illustrated thus “ Devadatta’s 
cow The same relation is illustrated by a single complex thing 
‘The branch of a tree ” Of “Jinas’ attributes.” Here the possessive 
relation is distinctly internal in the very same thingf 

(2) Karaka or causal relation This is alse Vyapadesa difference, 

* c. difference due to Nomenclature or appellation KS.raka sanjfia 
also holds good between two different things or in the same identical 
complex thing Kfi.raka or causal relation is recognised to be of six 
forms, 1 e in a complete causal relation six elements are implied — 

1 Karta or agent or subject 

2 Karma, the object or effect 

3 Karana, the instrument 

4 Nimitta, the purpose^ 

5 Sakdsa, the place from which the effect issues. 

6 Adhikarana, the place in which the cause operates 

The illustration given below implies all these six elements. 

fn) Cau<?al relation among different things. See the following 
sentence • — 

= Devadatta (Karta or subject or agent) 

*E^ = a fruit (Karma or object) 

^§^=with the hook (Karana or instrument'. 

iirfra^=for Dhanadatta (Nimitta or purpose) 

from the tree (sakasa or the place of issue). 

«nfi:^PPlT=from the orchard (Adhikarana or the place of operation) 
plucks down 

This sentence illustrates the different aspects of causal relation 
that may exist among different things. The proposition " Devadatta 
plucks a fruit for Dhanadatta from a tree in his orchard with a book ” 
relates several independent things. Whereas the next illustration 
shows how the same causal relation with the six elements ma> exist 
in an identical thing, 

'snwfsr ^ ^ 
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"Attna about himself with his self-reflection for his own purpose 
drawing out of himself and j'et reposing in himself contemplates " 
Here the causal relation is with reference to the same complex 
thing, 

(2) Samsthana— the difference of figure or form. This determi- 
nant also 13 illustrated with the different things and with the same 
thing 

(а) Tall Devadatta’s tall cow The Samsthana determinant is 
applied to two different things. 

(б) The tall branch of a tall tree Here the determinant is 
applied to the branch and the tree which are not two separate things 
“Miuta Dravyaiya Mnrtaguna ” Here also the determinant 
Murta or visual form refers to Dravya and gunfi which are not 
separate and distinct 

3 Sankhya or number 

(а) Devadatta s 10 cows. The quantitative diffeience here is 
between two distinct things— Devadatta and Cows 

(б) But the quantitative difference may exist tnternally in the 

same thing as the 10 branches of the tree or the attributes 

of Dravya, 


4 Vishaya or locative difference 

(a) In the cowshed is the COW’ ” Here the Vishaya or the locality 
IS external or Bheda Vishaya 

lb) Abheda Vishaya or the internal locative relation “ In the 
substance are the qualities ’’ 

Thus the difference due to Vyapadesa, Samsthana, etc , is seen 
among i erent things or in the same thing which is internally 

differentiated Hence when one kind of relation is implied it need 

said substance and attributes are 

tJiA t difference need not be interpreted to make 

and bet w’een substance 

nd n « ^«>-tion of difference 

blertbl I" ^hort the relation 

difference That^^h '*"‘^1 *"“5’ be one of identity and 

contradictory is siippLtedtv " difference is not self 

thing internally diff^entiated^r ^lustrations of the same 

author. ' g‘ven above justify the attitude of the 
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(53) Again he speaks of the relation of ownership or possession* 
This relation may exist between two different things or in the same 
thing internally differentidtecl Hence by analogy h^ brings out 
the Ekitva — Nanatva aspect of the relation 

Timif ^ ^ qiT p ii u? i 

II II# 

Just as Dhana and Jiiana (wealth and wisdom) make the 
owners Dhani and jnlini (the rich and the wise) thus express- 
ing two ways of relationship (unity and diversity) so also the 
relation between substance and qualities implies both the 
aspects 'of identity and difference Thus say those that know 
the truth. 

Commentary 

One who owns Dhana or w-ealth becomes on account of that 
ownership a Dhani— the rich Here too, different things because of the 
relation of possession are brought together, i e , because of possession 
there IS union and again because of possession the things uniting 
must be different. Things may exist as separate and distinct when 
the relation may unite them or there may be single thing which 
because of the relation may get differentiated The illustration of 
Dhana, Dhani is of the former kind The illusfration for the latter 
IS jfiana, ]fi^ni. The person to start with .,is one, but on account of 
this relation of possession the single cntitj gets differentiated In 
order to be called jfiAni one who posse =ses ju5.na or wisdom the 
possessed thing must be differentiated from the owner. Otherwise 
the relation of ownership will have no meaning Hence w'e have to 
admit that the relation of ownership implies both nnjty and diversity 
whether the things related are different or identical in themselves. 
Thus the author concludes that the relation between substance and 
Its qualities exhibits both these characteristics It'is not incoherent 
to associate both the characteristics with the relation 

(54) Then he points out the absurdity that w'ould result if 
]nS.na and jii^ni (the knower and knowdedge) are taken to be 
entirely distinct and separate 

^Sanshit tenderiitg 

II (I 
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Tiiroft ti(T0f ^ ^ I ^uoimror^^ I 

flnf It 5(8 tl* 

If self and its knowledge are always substantially distinct 
one from the other, then each will become non-conscious or 
non-spiritual entity That view being self-contradictory would 
undoubtedly conflict with the truth revealed by Jina 

C0MMKNT4.RY 

Soul and kno>' ledge are called spirit ual or conscious entities onb 
because of their identitj If the two are entirely absolute and distinct 
the\ would cease to be spiritual Soul would be deprived of thought 
and hence will ceise to he a conscious being and knowledge or 
thought /ler-ss would have no association with the thinker and hence 
will become again non-spiritual. Thinker without thought would be 
blind juid thought without thinker would b'^ chimerical The person 
who maintains such a view would contradict himself because of his 
own thought; the jama view is free from such a contradiction 

Here we have to notice one important thing “Jinava mafam” is 
not to he taken as the reason for rejecting the opoisite view 

The real standard of truth or Pramana is not the principle of 
revelation Though no doubt the Jama system of thought is verv 
often referred to as revealed b\ Jina, the svstem is acknowledged 
' to be true not because it isrevealed bj a great spiritual being 
but because the revelation is borne out bj the nature of Jieality 

Jama thinkers therefore attach more importance to absence of 
self-contradiction than to revelation 

A doctrine must not contradict anj' previously accepted truth 
Purvapara Virodha” is the mam thing that is dreaded by the 
Jama thinker Hence the anther’s rejection of the opposite view 
because it is inconsistent with Jama thought is really based upon 
the internal self-contradiction involved m the rejected view If it is 
interpreted otherwise then the Jama position would become self- 
contradictoiy When the Jama rejects the Vedas of Brahmanic 
thought, though thej are claimed to be revelation from the divune 

* Sanskrit rendering 

STR ^ I 
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being, on the ground that they involve internal inconsistency, he 
cannot have leoourse to the very same method of depending upon 
revelation. For according to his principle even revelation must 
stand on logical evidence. 

55. 

If Self and thought be really distinct then the two would never be 
able to constitute a single spiritual being even bj the process of com- 
bination. 

ff€t I 

55. If the Self is entirely distinct in nature from thought 
then he cannot become, even by combination with thought, 
Jfmm or the thmkei “Unthinking thing” will still be the 
name denoting the identity brought about by the combination 
of substance and quality which are in themselves unthinking 
things 

COMMrNTARY 

If Self and thought are in themselves unthinking things then 
by combination they would still be unthinking Consciousness is 
not to be derived from non-conscious elimenis existing seveially or 
in combination. If thought is an adventitious characteristic of the 
self then before the acquisition of thought be must have been cither 
jiiani or Ajfiani (thinking or unthinking). If he is thinking then the 
combination with jufina is unnecessar)' and useless But if he be 
unthinking then, is that attribute “ unthinking ” again innate or 
adventitious ? If it is adventitious then the self cannot acquire 
thought for ibis attribute is incompatible with his former acquisition. 

If the unthinkig quality is innate then the thinking quality may as 
well be taken to be innate. Thought then is not an adventitious 
attribute of the self. Self is jiUni not as a result of combination 
of self and thought. Even the perfect knowledge Kevala ju&na is 
innate in the soul, though it is veiled for the time being by the Karm as 

* Sauskrti rendering • 
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Then since there is no other relation than identity between subs- 
tance and quality the explanation by the principle of comination is 
shown to be unwarranted and absurd. 

^aaoiT'if nnyi* ' 

56 The relation between substance and quality is one of 
co-eval identity, unity, inseparability, and of essential simpli- 
city That IS why the unity of substartfee and qualities is said 
to be not the result of union or combination. 

COMMCNTAUY 

The terms Samavaja implies mainly unity and also union. Union 
implies the e\istetice of independent elements which constitute the 
unity The elements must be prior to the unity. Then unity will 
be the result of combination. The relation between Guna and Gum 
IS not one of combination. 

Hence though the author designates the relation by the term 
Samavl.ya he strictly excludes the other implication of the term. 
The term means nothing more than oneness ■:pr unity Dravya and 
Guna, substance and quality are merely the different aspects of 
the same reality and as such they must exist together without 
beginning and without end 

This eternal co-existence is implied by the term Samavaya. 
This co-existence of Dravya and Guna is termed Samavaya or 
unity by the author. The very same relation implies inseparabi- 
lity of the two though they are different m name Hence is the 
relation called Aprtthag-bhutatvam Again since the unity is not 
brought about by combination of two independent elements it has 
Ayulastddhattvain Therefore the relation is one of unity and not 
of union 

57 and 58 

Then he establishes by analogy that substance and quality though 
distinguishable in thought are not distinct in nature. 

* Sanslint reitderiiig 
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i%%gT ff i 

?[3^ ^ ST«»nr<!|T SIw^j^itiTippn fffw IIH’S'll 

5rfi wnrom^ i 

f3^ f| Tilt iiHqi* 

57-58. Colour, taste, smell and touch are the qualities of 
the primary atom. They are not said to be really distinct from 
their material substratum though they are undoubtedly 
distinguishable from it as regards name, foim, etc. In the 
same way perception and understanding are really insepar- 
able from the self and are not distinct from it, though from 
the point of name, form, etc , they may be spoken of as 
distinct from the substiatum Ego In short though dis- 
tinguishable in thought the faculties are not really dis- 
tinct 

Commentary. 

The author est.ihlishes the proposition that distinction in tliought 
does not necessarily imply distinctness in nature What may be 
distinguished by co npiriaon may in reality exist in essential unit}. 
This result is obtained by the principle of analog} In the case 
of matter the qualities are not distinct and separate, from the subs- 
tratum though they may be referred to by different names, by 
different forms, and so on Exactly in the same way are the 
conscious qualities of perception and understanding related to 
JJva As attributes they are distinct from the ego and may be 
distinguished by name, form, number, etc. But still they are not 
really distinct from it 

Distinctness necessarily presupposes an underl}ing identity 
between the things compared. Apart from this identity there can 
be no comparison and distinction. What are distinct must really 

' Sanshnt tcndettiig 
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be identical Hence dtsltncUon in thought instead of presupposing 
, distinctness in nature, implies identity This view of the author 
I IS borne out by modern thought. Thus ends the section dealing 
with the attribute of tipayoga 

59 

The next section deals with the three remaining qualities 
of Jtva Haiti ttva^ Bhoktntva, and Kaniusamyiiktatva acting, 
feeling and being associated with Karmas. In the beginning the 
author describes the nature and number of Jfva Dravya which is 
the substratum of all the nine attributes. 

59 Jivas according to their characteristics have neither 
egmnh.g nor end, have beginning and end, have beginning 
ut no en Thus having these five fundamental qualities they 
are as existences infinite in number 


V/OMMENATRY. 

Jivas really are the agents, since the> bring about different modes 
wi le 1 erent names They are described as (1) without 
eginningor end (2) with beginning and end (3) and with beginning 

1 e ."hnrfhltt 

be said to have neither be^.n ‘consciousness then they may 
they are eternal \ .fh ^ spiritual existences 

trojed ‘^^oated nor can they be des- 

Aunashamikn ^ Psychic qualities of A_qdayilia 

end/'''' ' ^^^^-Siopashamika have both beginning and 

not end It canno^f^ Bhava they have beginning but 

beginning there must ^1 because there is 

Upadhis then they reaL'e their“”t 

- — - — — ® ^ nature, then they become 

*Scinshnt leiidermg ” 
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Siddb&s Jtvas that are found with such characteristics are infinite 
in number. Again it cannot be said that in the case of these Jivas 
which roal!\ ha\c ncitlier lieginning nor end the other characteristics 
would be inconsistent. The other characteristics are, having both 
beginning and end and ha\ing beginning but no end These 
characteristics are true of Jivas because of Karmic entanglements. 
The presence of KarmA with Jit.i is iht condition of SamsAric 
transformations and Ji\as in SamsAric cjclcs ha\e both birth and 
death But in the last stage towards emancipation from KarmAs, 
jivas may be said to have only birth but no dt ith. For tliere is 
spiritual immortalit} as tlie result of complete emancipation 

The five fundamental rhararttrisUcs implied in tins gatha ..i • 
tlie five Jiva HhnAs mentioned in the 62nd gatlia 

Tnese arc (I) (2) (3) (-1) vnfqqr (5) 

VTRI. 

The last one is the attribute of consciousness This conscious? 
nature is eternal. Hence J iva is w ithout beginning or end. 

The first three bring about SamsAnc changes of birth and death.' 
Therefore from their aspect Jiva his both beginning and end The' 
fourth IS the characteristic of emancipation The eimncipatcd Self 
has beginning but no end. 

60 

Though Jivas arc truly eternal jet they arc born and thej 
die because of accidental conditions of KArmic associations To br 
eternal and to have births and deaths are not reallj conflicting. 

rl 

60 Thus Jivas that are, may die and those that are not 
may be born ; thus sayeth the Jina. Though the statements 
(this Sutra and the 19th) are apparently conflicting they are 
not really contradictory. 

' Sduslrti reiidet tug 
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COMIIESTARY 

From Dravyarthika^^aya, L e , from the aspect of essential nature 
Jhas can ha%e neither btrth nor death. But from Paryayartbika 
Na\a from the point of modifications they have births and deaths. 
The two propositions are quite compatible with one another as 
they state two different aspects of Jiia The other proposition with 
which this gatha appears to conflict is the gatha 19 

nM ^ (^<h ' i^i i 

There is no death for the existing Jh as ; nor btrth of the non- 
essling ones 

This certainly appears to contradict the present Satra and the 
commentator establishes that the conflict is only apr aren't and not 
real 

61 

Then it is pointed out that the death of Beings that are 
and the birth of those that are not are the result of Gatin^makarma. 
the Karma that brings about for the sonl different modes of 
existence. 

• » • \5 * 

^ \\\\m 

61 , Life in hell, life as plant or animal, as man or as 
Deva, these states of being are caused by their respectix'e 
Kama Karma Prakntis These bring about death to the Jix'as 
that are and birth to those that are not. 


Commentary. 

The different states of existence are the different modifications 
of Jiva brought out by upadbi or Karmic conditions Those Karmas 
^at determine the next induidual state of Jua are Kama Karmas 
inese Kama Karmas are the real cansal conditions that lead the 
soul to manifest in a particnlar form. These forms appear and dis- 
appear. Birth and death are characteristics associated with these 
forms or modes Just as waves may appear and disappear in the 
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surface of ocean as the result of wind, while the sheet of water 
IS really unaffected, so Jiva remaining eternal and changeless in its 
real essence is the basis of the different waves of existence appearing 
and disappearing. And these waves in the ocean of life are brought 
about by upadhis or Karmic conditions. The characteristics of 
birth and death which are really true of the form of existence are 
also predicated of Jiva 

62 

After mentioning the Karmas as the condition of Samsaric 
cycle the author goes to describe their nature. Here be explains 
the origin of the Bve Bhavas emotional states of consciousness. 

'jlrlT t n&VII * 

62. On account of the rise, suppression, annihilation, mixed 
suppression and annihilation of karmas, by the intrinsic nature 
of self unconditioned by Karmas, Jiva has five Bhivas or 
thought characteristics. These are fully described in the 
Agamas. 

Commentary. 

Karmas are considered to be ph}sical in nature These physical 
conditions determine the Psychic characteristics. Five different 
classes of Karmic conditions are mentioned. Each of these is the 
causal condition determining its corresponding Bh.iva or thought 
state in Jiva 

These conditions are — 

1. Udaya, or rise of Karmas , 

2. Upa£ama, or suppression of Karm.is , 

3 Ksbaya or eradication, 

4 Kshayopai^ama, the mixed process of eradication and 
suppression , 

5. Pari nam a or the unconditioned thought. 

'Sanslnt rendering 
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These hve conditions (four physical and one spiritual) determine 
respective!} the Bhavas. 

And these are — 

1 Auda} ika Bh^va , 

2 Aupashamika Bhava , 

3 Kshayika Bhava , 

4. Kshayopashamika Bhava, 

5 ParmAmika Bhava. 

The last one is unconditioned by Karmas It is Nirupadhi 
character, whereas the other four are generated by the changes in 
ph}sical conditions or upadhis The last Pannamika Bb&va is not 
causal.y conutcied vith Sam.-.ira or Mcl.sba. It is Nishkrna 
Bhava ' ' 

^ ^fcT I 


oo 


Next It is pointed out how these Bhavas or thought slates are 
brought about. 

^ W U 

63 Being affected by the change in Karmic material Jiva 
xperiences certain emotional states Whatever emotional state 

aeenev^Tr ^o^sciousness is due to the direct causal 
agency of Jiva Thus say the Scriptures of Jamas. 

Commentary. 

cause IS physical matter 'and iL The extrinsic 

Karmas are aivvavs .m, r cause is jiva itself. 

and T i 

combination of" Paramanti * diatinctly physical A peculiar 

constitutes Karma P udgala or Lrmic- 

Sanskrit rendering 
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matter. Matter under such modification has a special attraction - 
towards Jivas ordinarily. Jlva m its world state is generally found in 
association with such Karmic matter. Karmic matter and conscious 
states are mutually determining each other. A change in Karmic 
matter may bring about a corsesponding change in consciousness. 
This conscious change has a predominent affective tone. It is 
generally some form of emotion. This corresponding emotional 
state is BbAva Karma Since it is a Psychic event it is immediately 
determined by mind itself. It is this fact that is emphasized by 
the author in this gAtha. 

The author recognises two distinct causal agencies as mil be 
evident later on Ntmitla Kaitu and Upaddna Kartd, Distant or 
remote cause and substantial cause Jiva is the substantial cause of 
all its modifications, and matter may still be an extrinsic cause Then 
Jiva IS the UpAdana Karta of the Bhavas while Karmic matter is 
Nimitta Karta. 

64. 

It IS this fact that is mentioned in the next gatha. That Seif 
IS the immediate cause of the emotional state while KArmic matter is 
the indirect cause. 

ura g n ii«= 

64. The different forms of BhAva Karmas such as, the 
rising, the sinking, the annihilating and partial annihilation and 
sinking cannot happen in the consciousness of a Jiva without 
corresponding changes m Dravya ICarmas or Karmic matter. 
Therefore the Bhavas such as Audayika which are brought 
about by the BhAva Karmas may be said to be the effects of 
Dravya Karmas as well. 

Commentary. 

A change m Dravya Karma or physical karma immediately brings 
about a change in Bh.iva Karma x. a., a corresponding change 
pure or impure in consciousness. This BhAva Karma in its t urn brings 

*SaH$ltnt rendering . 
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about Its corresponding emotional state or Bbava It ma> be 
pleasant or unpleasant The chain of causation is as follows . — Dravja 
Karma, Bhava Karma and Bhava. K3.rmic matter, Karmic thought 
and an affective state. The last affective state or Bh^va which is the 
immediate result of Karmic thought or Bhdva Karma may also be said 
to be the effect of Dravj a Karma. Foi there can be no Karmic 
thought or Bhava Karma in a jiva which is not determined by 
Dravya Karma 

65 


The next gatha is in the form of PAriapakiha from the dis- 
ciple An objection is raised against the doctrine that Atma is the 
sole and immediate cause of Bhava Karma 


I 

65. If these states of emotion or Bha'va are really brought 
about by Kirmic matter how can Atma be said tobe the cause 
of these Bhavas ? But the soul’s agency is such that while 
giving up its own state it can effect entirelj’’ alien or non- 
mental changes (i e , it is the cause of its own mental states 
^hich are also indirectly conditioned fay Karmic matter) 

CoMmektary 


AsliasbMn mentioned already Dratj a Karma or Karmic matter 
an e nature of Jiva, both determine the occurrence of a Bhdva or 
an emotions state Still Jiva is taken to be the causal agent or 
&rla to these emotional state If the Bhitas are really dne to 

th^t iL ?.T T- ‘■O" it be consistently held 

chinim a Bhava IS riychtc 

Sool^ 'PQ'bic change It can only be brongbt about by liya. 

tbings -^t-aland non’minS 

is no reJon telafipo to Jira then there 

necessanlc nrecnn^ Sdrmifc bondage 

emornaUtar r *•= 

■ — ‘ ^illbe no logical ground for bondage 
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in the absence of causal relation then there is no chance for Samsdra 
which IS the result of Karmic bondage. This result contradicts our 
real experience for there is Samsara. Therefore our original supposi* 
tion that the soul is not causal agent for his emotional states is an 
impossible h)polhesis. With this indirect demonstration, the author 
establishes that soul is the causal agent producing the emotional 
states winch are .also indirccil) conditioned by Karmic matter 

The disciple who raises the Purvapali<:ha is evidently a believer 
in the Sankhya 'sjslem. 

j f^’T^rr: 5:^ 1 

I snsr; 11 

In answering Puivapaksha the author is reallj' condemning the 
Sankhya view represented by the above sloka. 

66 

The answer is again strengthened bj further detailed argu* 
mcnt. 

^ I ^ II II# 

66. Bhiiva or emotional states are conditioned by Dravya 
Karma or matter. And Karma m its turn is indeed condi- 
tioned by Karmic thought or Bh.iva. Soul is not the essential 
cause in that case and still without essential cause those 
changes cannot happen 

Commentary. 

The author here makes use of the distinction between Upaddna 
Kart.‘i and Nimitta Kartfl.. Intrinsic or substantial condtions, ex- 
trinsic or alien condition. Soul is the essential cause of Kdrmic 
thought, the emotional states of desire etc , Karmic matter is the 
essential cause of the changes in KSrmic matter, i. e., the changes in 
each case form an independent series and yet the two series are corres- 

* Sansknt rendering 
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poodmg and interrelated. Bhava or (he emotional states is distinctly 
a Psychic change As a mental fact it Is immediately determined by 
the nature of consciousness So is the change in Kiirmic matter. It is 
entirely determined by phys'cal conditions Matter cannot take the 
form of mental state nor the mind underage a physical change The 
author seems to suggest a kind of P»ycho-physical parajlelisrn. But 
this parallelism is not merely the temporal correepondence of the two 
series. The parallelism is transcended and reconciled by the doctrine 
of NtnuHa karl& The author has in his mind such a sharp distinc- 
tion between the thinking thing and unthinking thing as is associated 
with carltstanism and y'et the two are related by* a peculiar conc^_tion 
relation The unthinking thing may be the NtmtUa Karta 
of the thinking thing and conversely the thinking thing may be the 
Ntmill‘1 Karta of the other, though certainly' one cannot be the 
Opadana Kart& of the other 

67 

The same view is further elaborated 

^ \ 

^ Tf U S'® II* 

67. Soul which brings about changes in himself is the 
Upadina cause of such mental states. But not of changes 
in Karmic matter which are distinctly physical in nature. Let 
the word of Jina be understood thus 


Commentary. 


^rnta Strengthens his argument by referring to Agama or 

ca, ! ; reader that this doctrine of 

causation is the right view upheld by the Scriptures 


OS 


Itr •‘"'■e S.X aspects of caasal 
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fir n 5nfef# cs^^t^it^n vn% u h* 

68. Kfimiic matter itself through its own essential nature 
indeed brings about its own changes Jiva too in the same 
manner through its own impure states of thought that are 
conditioned by Karma brings about its own thought cbarres. 

Commentary 

The author here emphasizes the fact that the mental states and 
the slates of Karma form two independent series A change in 
K&rmic matter is determined by antecedent physical change. 
Similarly the mental change in the Jxva is entirely determined by 
the antecedent mental change. In short Jiva is the primary condi- 
tion of mental changes atid Kdrmic matter of its own changes. The 
Physical changes of Kdrmic matter cannot be attributed to Jiva nor 
the mental changes of Jiva to matter. 

The ShatrahCi referred- to by the commentator has reference to 
the SIX aspects of caiisil relation already explained. These are (1) 
Karta (2) Karma (3) Karan i (4) Nimilta (5) Saka«a and (6) Adhi- 
kxrana Each series of causal changes has bj itself these six aspects 
i e., the physical and the mental senes are self-sufficient and 
complete. 

69. 

Having heard that the two causal senes are independent the 
student ignorant of the principles of reasoning or the Nayas raises 
an objection. 

SIWIT SBWT'Sf 
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69 If Karmic matter effects its o\’;n changes and similarly 
if Jiva brings about his own changes in himself why should he 
enjoy the results or fruits of Karma for which he is not res- 
ponsible and how can Karma offer its fruits to him ’ 


Commentary 

If Karmic changes form an independent physical senes and if 
mental changes similarly form an independent Psjchic senes then 
why should Jiva be affected at all bj phjsical changes and in what 
manner could the physical changes affect Jiva at all The student asks 
for the justihcation whj the two reailj independent series should 
affect each other at all 


70 

The Purvapaksha is answered by the se;en following githas 
This one states tnat the Loka is filled with matter 

ttfgtoftff II >30 II# 

70. With material bodies of form perceptible and imper- 
ceptible, infinite of infinites in number, and of multifarious 

kinds by constitution, the world is in every respect filled without 
interspaces 


Commentary. 

The author i., trjing to answer objection by showing first 
the possibihtj of connction beteewn Jiva and Karmic matter. The 
world space is throughout filled with material bodies Some of these 
are minute and some of these are perceptible to the senses Of 
esw minute forma some have the peculiarlj' necessary constitution 
which would make them fit to be Katmas. These are called Karma- 

are physical molecules of a particular 
n=t,tation which gives them the tendency to be attracted by fivas 

l^^rma-Prayogya Pudgala. The world 
K also contains Jivac The Jivas and 

co-SKiat and by the m ere fact of contiguity' Jiva and 

Sanscrit tendering 
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Kirmic matter are brought together. The settling of Karmic 
molecules in Jiva is evidently explained by the author as a necessary 
result of con tig uous co-existence. He does not want to assume that 
Jiva has positive attraction towards Karmic matter. If any such 
active influence on the part of Jiva is presupposed the author will be 
forced to acknowledge the inevitable causal interaction between 
matter and Jiva. The author does not want to encourage that view. 
Hence he explains the contact between Jiva and matter ag due 
t o local condit i on s The commentator explains the principle of 
contiguity as. 

The principle that' the casket filled with collyrium powderf 
becomes black by mere contact. Thus by analogy the author* 
hopes to explain how tno distinct things Jiva and matter become! 
related together. 

71 

How IS it relevant to say that the world is filled with Karmic 
matter ^ How is it an answer to the above objection ? The author in 
this gdtha shows the relation between the answer and the objection. 

SItIT ^ ^ I 

sawigtnnrrjnfTRmTST n n 

71. Jiva as determined by its own nature creates its own 
changes. But existing in the same place there is Karmic 
matter. This Karmic matter gets inseparably bound with 
Jiva and manifests as modes of Karma such as Jfidnavaraniya 

Commentary. 

Here the author emphasizes the fact that Karmic matter is entirely 
self determined in its modifications So also is Jiva Jiva according 
to Jama belief has Samsdric changes from time immemorial i e , the 
series of Samsdnc changes is without beginning. In this state it is 
destined to lose its pure thought and has the gross emotional qualities 
such as desire anger, etc. While this Jiva is undergoing such 

*SansI<.nt rendering . 
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emjtional states determined by its own intrinsic Psychic nature 
there is in the same place Karmic matter which as conditioned by 
those mental states undergoes modifications* These modifications 
are really determined by matter itself though externally conditioned 
by the mental states* The mental states of an impure character 
create a sort of adhesive quality in Jiva. The KS.rmic particles 
merely by proximity cling to Jiva which has the adhesive quality. 
. Jiva gets adulterated with Karmic matters a^milk^and„watcr But 
I this adulteration is not due to direct causal action upon Jiva. 

72. 

As a concomitent of the Psychic state Karmic matter undergoes 
modification in its onn way 

I 

31*^ ^ f%aT<nn| u ii* 

72. Just as several molecular arrangements in matter are 
seen m diverse forms though uncaused by alien agency so 
also the manifestations in Kirmic matter occur undetermined 
by alien cause. So do thou understand 

Commentary. 

The author makeh himself clear by the illustration. The mere 
presence of light from the sun or the moon is enough to create the 
fiery sunset or sunrise or the rainbow or the halo These changes 
are all due to jnolecular,attangemenLin matter The sunlight is not 
directly interfering with matter in producing changes The changes 
are the necessary concomitants of the presence of light. Similarly 
the presence of emotional states,of desire or aversion Jn Jiva has as 
Us concomitant, the ch_anges,_in Karmic matter The rainbow of 
several iridescent colours is merely the cojicomitant of light and 
the difierent manifestations of K4rmic matter are also the concomitants 
of mental states as desire and aversion. From all these examples 
jit la clear that the author wants to reject direct causal relation 
.between the two series and yet he wants to make out that one series 
iis the concomitant of other. 

* Sanskrit rendering 
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73 

The author explains why Ji\'a should enjoy the fruits of 
Karma of which he is not the cause essfntial. In answering this 
point the author employs the^principles of Naya 

spiqftqqi n iT d I M n srgT i 

151% ^1% n II# 

73. Jivas and Karmic materials are bound together 
strongly. But when the time for their separation comes they 
fall apart. Karmas offer their results of pleasure and pain and 
the Jivas enjoy them. 

COMMENTAKY. 

Jiva and matter in reality h.'vve only one causal function of 
generating their own rcspccti\*c modes and jet because of the con* 
comitants they may be said to be intcrdetermining from tiher 
Vyavahara view Jiva because of its emotional stales of desire and 
hatred develops an inclination towards matter. This luclination is 
only the Nimtita or an external condition. Karmic matter so deter 
mined gets bound to Jlva. It is to be imagined that the material 
particles somhow cling to jiva and cloud its intrinsic radiance. 
Changes may occur in molecules as determined by temporal condi* 
tions. There may be aggregation or disintegration in them. When 
such changes take place in Dravya Karma Jiva e'^periences pleasure 
or plain. These are said to be offered by Karma from a relative 
point of view though as a matter of fact they are the modifications of 
Jiva. One of the commentators says that just as we experience the 
activity and the change in our body so also we experience the changes 
in our Ksirmic body for both of them are phj steal When we don’t 
questioiv ordinarily our experiencin-g bodily cb.'inges, we need not 
question the possibility of experiencing tbo changes of Kdrmic body. 
Thus ends the quality of BJiobta — the enjoyer. Jiva is shown to be 
theenjoyer. 

74 

Then the author has a resume of the nature of the relation 
between causality and affective experience. 


’^Sanskrit reiideriug 
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f ^proT§^ H «» «* 

74 According to Nischya hJaya or real aspect Karmic 
matter is the cause of its own changes. But from Vyavahdra 
Naya or relative aspect it is, in association with Psychic states 
of Audayika^ etc , also the cause of mental changes in Jiva. Lo ! 
from this point Jiva becomes the enjoyer because he is by 
nature consciousness. 

Commektarv. 

The author makes a distinction between absolute point and rela- 
tive point of view. Really Kirmic matter is the cause of its own 
molecular changes. From the relative point it may also be said to 
be the cause of mental changes. Similarly with Jiva. It is its own 
cause and from the other point it is also the cause of materia) 
changes. It is by nature conscious. Experience presupposes mental 
changes. Jiva may be said to experience directly its own mental 
states and >et Vyavahancally it experiences or is offected by things 
desirable and undesirable. If the aspects of view are remembered then 
both the propositions are consistent You may say Jfva enjoys its 
oivn state and also that Jfva enjoys physical objects of sen«e presen- 
tation. Therefore it may very well be conceded that the proposition 
that jiva is the essential cause of its own mental state is compatible 
with the proposition that Jfva is (he enjojer of Kd.rmic effects* He 
is the Karta as well as tbe^BhoktA the doer and the enjoyer. 

75 . 

The author again refers to the Lordship of the soul. 

^ I 
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75. The soul which is thus the agent of its own Karma, 
and the enjoyer of the fruits thereof, as conditioned by its own 
Karma gets blinded by the veil of ignorance and roams about 
in the world of Samsdra which is limited for the faithful and 
unlimited for the unfaithful. 

COMMEhTRY. 

Jfv.i is the Lord of his own career, because he effects bis own 
Karma, he enjoys the fruits thereof. He may roam about in the 
world of SamsS.ra as conditioned by his own actions, he may finally 
liberate himself from the bondage by walking the path of three 
jewels. Then he becomes free from his u^ddht This is the career 
of the Bhabhya Jfva, Throughout the career of thefi/i ibhyajiva, Jfva 
has the characteristic of Lordship. Again the Abhavya devoid of 
the benefits of the Jewels is denied the above career. He is destined 
tc roam about for ever in Sams<W. The Abhavya Jiva also in his 
own way is the Lord of his own career. Thus the career of JIva is 
entirely self determined. 

76. 

Then it is shown how the soul which obtains the benefit of the 
three jewels is able to realise its true nature through its Lordship 
over Its own career. 

n 'se it# 

76. Suppressing or annihilating the veil of ignorance 
which clouds the faculties of perception and will, well equipped 
with the three jewels which constitute the path revealed by 
Jifia, the soul, the undaunted pilgrim that conquered the 
suffering and pain due to the environment, beckoned by the 
ideal of self-knowledge wades through the path and reaches 
the divine city of perfection. 

Commentary. 

Jiva IS co-eval with Samsflra. Ordinarily Jiva is associated with 
Upadhis. The, most important of these is Mohamya Karma. This is 

Sanskrit rendtrtnn * 
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a sort of veil of ignorance whose effect is twofold. It may interfere 
with the faculty of perception or with the faculty of Will Ob account 
of this interference there may be false knowledge or wrong conduct 
In the former case it is called Darfiana Mohaniya, in the latter 
Charitra Mohaniya. All the other Karmic Upadhis may be ultimately 
traced to the operation of this fundamental Karma This Mohaniya 
or the veil of ignorance may sometimes get thin and transparent or 
may altogether be annihilated. On account of this happy occurrence 
JIva may start on a very desirable career. On account of sup- 
pression or annihilation of Dar£ana Mohaniya Jiva is able to apprehend 
the nature of true reality. And thus has faith in the ultimate tattvas 
The faith in and ccmprehension of /rrftuns may lead to clear know 
ledge of reality. By this suppression and annihilation of Charitra 
Mohaniya, Will may be right in Us decision, for right volitional choice 
IS the consequence of true knowledge. Right perception and faith, 
Right knowledge and Right conduct form the true path. These are 
the three jewels. Soul equipped with these three jewels must further 
Conquer the environment. The suffering and pain due to environ- 
mental conditions should not touch jiva in any way. After conquer- 
ing the environment Jiva has to pursue the path of^ighteousness 
having as the goal complete self knowledge This pilgrim in the path 
of hie Hnally reaches the city of NirvAna which is the Suntmum 
Banutn of life according to Jainism. 

77 and T8 

Then the author summarises the characteristics of JnastikS.ya. 

^ %T \ 
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77-78. The great soul characterised by upay6ga may be 
said to be essentially identical and one , is again of two kinds, 
has three fundamental qualities, roams about in four gatis; is 
marked by five primary emotional states ; moves about in the 
world along the six directions ; is capable of admitting seven 
fold predication, has eight qualities ; generates the nine 
Padarthas ; manifests in ten states of existence, thus is he is 
said to be. 


Commentary 

The author in the form of a Chttltha or summary ingeneously 
describes Jiva. He employs numerical description from one to ten. 
When all Jfvas are looked at from their essential charnctenstics they 
are substantially one. From the point of Upfi-dhis they may be said 
to be of two classes the perfect and the imperfect, has three primary 
qualities. The three characteristics may be the three aspects of cons- 
ciousness, knowledge, will and emotion ; or may be the three Jewels 
Darfiana ; JiUna and Charitra j or may be the three characteristies of 
Dravya in general, permanence through birth and death ; or may 
refer to three forms of existences, substauce, qttaltUa^!, and modes. 
liva IS again said to be subject to four gatfs. The gatis are already 
mentioned. ' He is marked again by the five primary emotional states 
which are brought about by the five different changes of Kdrmic 
matter These also have been dealt with above. "Six" denotes the 
six directions of the world along which there may be possible move 
ments for Jiva, "Seven" denotes these seven fold predication appli- 
cable to Jiva. These are the seven propositions forming the Sapt0‘ 
Bhavet. "Eight” denotes the eight characteristics of Jiva. Samsari 
Tiva has the eight lUrmic characteristics, such as Jfi&n&vara^^a- 
Darfianavarana, Mohaniya, etc. The perfect Jiva has the eight infinite 
eunas such as Ananta JiUna, Ananta Darfiana, Ananta Virya, Ananta 
<?nkha etc "Nine” denotes the nine padS.rtha.s generated by Jiva in 
LTuilctn with matter. These are Jiva Ajiva. P.pa, Pu^ya 
Asrava, Samvara, Nirjar&, Bandha, and Moksha. 

“Ten" denotes the 10 states of existence. The ten states are 
th rn liberated and the unliberated nine, which are five Ekendriya 
r (pLhvik&yika Apakiyika. Tejakdyika, Vayuk&yika. and 
r:. plSCandJivas w.th .wo. thro., foor ood five sen,. 

organs respectively. 
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79 . 

The perfect and the liberated soul has nothing to gain by 
going from one place to another. Therefore he may stay in the very 
same place where he attains Nirvdna. But according to Jama view* 
he goes to the summit of the world. The author explains why he 
should do so. 

^ Iwi ^ u «< u* 

79 When Jiva gets liberated from the bonds of Karma 
which are of different aspects of substance, duration, fertility, 
and extensity, he reaches the summit of the upper world. 
Others who are in Samsdra move about in all the directions 
except the four diagonal corners. 

Commentary. 

This g&lha refers to a rehgious dogma. The liberated Jiva or 
Siddha Jtva has the intrinsic movement upwards. It tends to movo 
vertically upwards till it comes to a stay at the summit of the Lolvi. 
For It cannot move beyond, because of the absence of the moving 
principle of Dharmdstihdya. 

But Samslri Jivas after d nth are said to have movements in 
SIX directions. They are denied the four diagonal courses. Along the 
cardinal points and up and down they can move. These are the 
ditiisrents the ladder paths of disembodied Jivas. 

The disembodied Jiva has still the Kdrmdna SonVfli—body consti- 
tuted by KS.rmic matter. This body is si/fts/tma— 'subtle body Is 
there any elect^ro-magnetic condition which constrains the Kdrmic 
body to move only in the six directions ? We dont want to specu- 
late. 


Sanshnt rendering : 
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CHAPTER 11. 


PUDGALASTIKAYA. 

The author mentions the four different kinds of material 
objects. 

n q fffq i 

q^qacn ii w> u 

These are the four basic modifications out of which the 
multifarious modes of matter are formed. 

80. Be it understood that matter exists in four main 
modes: Skandhas^ Skandhadisas, Skandhakradesas and primary 
atoms. 

Commentary. 

SUandhas are the aggregates of atom'?. This classe refers to 
complete moiecular constitution. Skandhadest is said to be 
iacomplctc. But still It is an aggregate. Similarly Shandhapradesa. 
These three are the differences in molecular constitutioB. The 
last class refers to the primary atom which is the unit constituting 
the other three classes. This is explained in the next Catha. 

81 

The respective characteristics of these four classes are given 
below. 

®i§^ q mwq "tq grflwmt « u 
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81. The complete molecule of matter is Skandha ; a half 
of it IS ^kandhadesa ; a half of that half is Skandliapy adesa ; 
and what cannot be divided is the primary atom .—thus say 
(the learned). 

Commentary. 

The complete Skandha refers to the molecule which has all the 
physical qualities without any exception. Any physical body 
perceived by us may be taken as an example of complete Skandha. 
If the process of biseetion is continued to infinity the limit of the 
senes is the Paramdntt — that which cannot be divided further. 
Conversely starting from the atom an aggregate of two, three, etc , 
more atoms will generate Sliandhan. An aggregate of infinite number 
of atoms IS the complete Skandha, 

(Note thcjitomm basis of Physics.) * 

82 

Pudgala ultimately refers to the class of primary atoms. But 
the name is also applied to the derivative classes of Skandhas. 

82 Skandhas are of two kinds. Those that can be 
perceived by the senses and the minute ones beyond sense 
perception. These also are called matter conventionally. 
These manifest themselves in six different modes by which 
the three worlds are completely filled. 

Commentary 

The term Pudgala is specially applicable to the primary atoms. 
These are the indestructible material basis of the world The 
Skandhas or molecules though derivative and secondary are also 
called by the same name Pudgala. These molecules or Skandhas 
have the claracteristics of touch, taste, smell, sound and colour. 
They can increase or decrease being aggregates. They can grow or 

* Sanskrit rendering 
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decny* They are minute or large. These Skandhas or molecular 
"Rgregfites are of six different kinds which are mentioned in the next 
gfitha. These aggregates or Shandhas in their six different forms 
completely fill the three LokS.s. 

83 

The six different kinds of Skandhas arc enumerated. 

83. The Skandhas or molecular aggregates exist in six 
different forms Earth, water, shadmv, the objects of the four 
senses except sight, and kfirmic matter, and molecules which 
are unfit to become karmic matter. 

COMMCNTARY 

The SIX kinds of Skandhas are otherwise called thus f— 

1. BAdara bfldara — Solid. 

2. BAdara— Liquid. 

3. Sukshmabfldara-— Apparently solid like a shadow. 

4. BAdarasukshma— Minute particles evident to the senses. 

5. Sukshma — Minute, not perceptible. 

6. Sukshma Sukshma — Very minute. 

1. Is that which cannot become combined or one, when broken; 

like wood or stone. 

2. Is the one whose parts become one again when broken ; as 

water, etc. 

3. The larger cannot be broken, or divided or caught as shadow, 

lightning darkness. 

4. Though minute yet evident to the senses as taste, smell, 

colour, etc. 

5. Minute and imperceptible as KArmic matter. 

6. Those below KArmic matters upto Skandhas made up of 

two atoms. 

84 

Thus after describing the various Skandhas the author explains 
the nature of ParamAnus or primary atoms which are the consti* 
tuent elements of Skandhas. 


11 
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^ 31^ ^ fsRnai ’q^sTPir i 

^ 11 ^ n 

84. Do thou understand that whatever is the limit of all 
Skandhas is the primary atom. That same is eternal un- 
sounding (silent) occupying one space point and of corporeal 
form. 


Commentary. 

The limiting unit of the process of division of molecules is the 
ParamS.nu or the primary atom Since it cannot be further sub*divid* 
ed it IS called atom. Since it occupies a single point of space it is 
one. Since it is the eternal and inalienable substratum of corporeal 
things It IS eternal Since it is the constitutive basis of physical 
objects It is the generator of physical things. Since it cannot by it- 
self bring about sound vibrations, it is non-sounding or silent. These 
are th^e characteristics, of, the primary atom. 

• according to Jama thought matter is 

indestructible,; so also IS Jiva. It is not due to the creative fiat 

I ^ ^6 destroyed. Atoms are the constitutive 

alcments of physical bodies Thus according to Jama view, 
ma ter and space are objectively.real. In this respect the view is 
.quite similar to that of modern science Again it ,s worth noting 

If tho.' IT ^^oa^omiding Several Indian systems 

of thought associate sound with Akisa. a term which is quite 
ambiguous. It means either space or ether But the Jama thinkers 
distinctly explain sound as due to molecular imp, ngenent Unless 

one molecule of matter strikes against another there is no possibi I ty 
of sound. An atom by itself is incaml.Jp of » possmiiiiy 

It is silent of producing sound Hence 

Silent. Jama physics otsoon_djLS^alsi, quite^awejjiLfiq. 

85 

' such a. cllZlTZ'lud 

■jW; ^hocoa...a,. .a ^ 

SntisLrtt tenderiiig^ ' ' 
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pli)sical oMstcnco. The atom has tls own essential nalure which 
IS distinct from that of the four elements.” 

’St nfsSt WOT tiRcrxOT^ ii n 

85. Whatever thing by its very name implies, perceptual 
form; is the essential cause of these four elements; is charac- 
terised by unthinking ittilr/a nature and is unsounding ; that 
is the atom ; so be it understood, 

CbMMENTAKY. 

’./The author dentes the qualitative difference of paratndnus. Ry 
the very name an atom implies the division of physical objects 
having the sense qualities of touch, taste, smell and colour. From 
the point of'spaciality it is beginning middle and end in one. From 
the general principle that substance and quality are inseparable, it 
follows that the spacial unit of atom is also the spacial unit of con- 
tact, or of smell, or of colour, i e., the unit of space occupied by the 
atom is also the unit of space accommodating the sense colours If 
the primary atom through its manifestation were to part with either 
smell or with the smell and taste or with smell taste and colour 
then the very atom would be annihilated. Therefore the separability 
of the quality cannot be associated with the atom. Again fire, air, 
earth, and water, have as their constitutive cause the atom. Wonder- 
ful are the qualities of primary atoms when their potential characteris- 
tics are taken into consideration. The non-manifested sense qualities 
become actual in the aggregates or Skandhas. But in the case of 
sound It can’t be said that it is present m the atom even in Saktt or 
potentiality for sound implies several molecules of several spacial 
units. Therefore such a characteristic cannot consistently belong to 
an atom which has only one spacial unit. Parnmdnu is called Ahirta 
for another reason also ; because it can be a perceptual object for 
Paramavadht It is called so not because it is perceived by our senses 
It IS distinctly transcending the capacity of our senses though it can 
be perceived by the Kevali 

* Sanskrit rendering 
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Then he descnbes how sound is actually produced by atoms 
which are really without sound quality. 

86. Sound is generated by skandhas, Skandhas 
themselves are the aggregates of atoms. When these aggre- 
gates strike one another sound is produced which may be 
natural or artificial (hence sound may be indirectly associated 
with atoms also). 

Commentary. 

If the skandhas constituted by Primary atoms strike one an- 
other there is sound. If they strike of their own accord then there 
is natural or sv^hdvtka sound. If the striking is due to other 
agencies then it is Prdyogt^a or purposeful sound. The illustrations 
of Saabhdvtka or natural sound are thunder of the clouds and the 
roar of the sea. Prdyogtka or purposeful sound is again of two kinds 
Bhashatmaka or Language and Abliashdtmaka, non-language. 
The language sound again may be AksharaUnaha or Anakshardtmaha, 
articulate and inarticulate. The articulate sound is made up oi 
alphabetical sounds; the inarticulate is the language of animals. 

Non-language sounds are of four kinds ; — 

1. Tafa sound produced by stringed instrumeots. 

2. Vitotrt the sound produced by drum. 

3. Gana sound produced by cymbals, etc. 

3. Sttshtra sound produced by pipes and other wind instru- 
ment. 

87 

Further description of the primary Atom. That it is 
BhapraAesff or occupies one spacial p omt is specially referred to. 

^Sunskrti retideri/ig 
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87. The primary atom is eternal, is spacial, and yet 
non-spacial , is the difierentiating factor of shanahas and is also 
the cause of their changes. It is also the determinent of time 
and number. 

Commentary. 

ParamS-nu is associated with one space point. Since it is not 
capable of disintegration it is indestructible and eternal. Though 
It occupies only one space point since it is the substratum of colour 
and other sense qualites.it hasspaciality accommodating qualities But 
as it has ouly one space point and as it is without beginning, middle, 
or end, and as it cannot accommodate another space point it may also 
be called non-spacial. Being the constituent element of skandhas it 
may be said to be the determinent of the difference of skandhas. For 
the same reason it is the substantial cause of skandhas. By its own 
change of position it becomes the measure of time, A single instant 
of time corresponds to a single shift of an atom from one position 
to the immediately next^ It is also the measure of number or qnan- 
lity. Being the constitutive element of skandhas it brings about 
quantitative difference of things (Drirvy® Saukhya), Since its associate 
ed space point is the constitutive element of space it is indirectly 
the cause of quantitative difference of space [Kshetra Sanihya.) 

Since Its motion from point to point corresponds to duration 
of time it is also the basis of quantitative difference of time, 

(Kd la SanJ ihya.) 

Again because it is the basis of modification of things through 
aggregation or disintegration it is also the condition of the quantita- 
tive difference of modes or {Bhqva^Saukya). 

Thus according to Jama view the primary atom is the direct 
unit.pf things and the indirect uni t of space, time, and change. The 

*S.insIcnt reudertng : 
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a nntitative difference m these things and also the qualitative differ- 
ence m physical objects may ultimately be traced to the constitutive 

of Paramdnu. 

88 

Furtherdescnption of the qualities of Pararormu and its modes. 

^ ^ « cc n 

88. That substance which has a single taste, colour, 
and smell and two contacts; which is the cause of sound, itself 
unsounding, which is different from skandhas though consti- 
tuting them IS the Param^nu. So do thou learn. 

Commentary, 

The Primary atom is examined with reference to different 
sense qualities of physical objects. Five colours are recognised 
generally in external things of which only one colour can be associ- 
ated with the Paramdnu. According to Jama view a Paramdiiu is 
an object of perfect Avadht perception. Though an atom is metem* 
perical to a finite individual it is distinctly a Rupa or Vismal object 
for the super-normal faculty of Avadhi. If the description m 
the Gutha is based upon such super-normal perception, unfortu- 
nately It cannot be verified by our experience. But still there is a 
way of imagining the truth. An atom may be associated with a 
single light wave. If it is not able to obstruct more than a single 
light wave of a particular wave length then it must manifest itself 
as having only one colour to a super-normal faculty* Whether it is 
actually so constituted as to behave in that fashion it is for the phy- 
sicist to determine. We have here only to notice the uncompromising 
realistic attitude of Jama thought. 

Of the five different states ordinarily recognised, an atom can have 
onlycne. Of the two different smells it may have either. Of the. 
eight contact qualities smooth and rough ; heavy and light ; a#e the 

*S(tftsi!rti rendering : 
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qualities of skandhas. These cannot be m the atom. The remaining 
four qualities may be present in an atom in pairs. Hie elements 
constituting the pair must be mutually compatible. Snigdha and 
'Sita, Ruksha and Ushna, m.iy constitute the consistent pairs, i e , 
viscosity or adhesiveness may co-exist with cold and hardness and 
rcpulsiveness may co-exist with heat. 

This description would naturally introduce qualitative difference 
among atoms and yet according to the author there can be no quail* 
tative difference among atoms as they arc identical material units. 

It IS extremely interesting to notice the elaborate analysis of 
sense qualities which is even as minute as that of modern Psychology. 
But the ancient Psychological analysis of smell is as halting as the 
modern one. Smell could be analysed only into disagreeable and 
agreeable. Several attempts made in recent years to go beyond this 
crude dilfercncc merely ended in failure where the modern scientists 
succeeded there the ancient thinkers also achieved succcs, t.e , m the 
anal^’sis of the other senses. Another point worth noticing is the 
analysis of cutaneous sensations into eight elements. This is almost 
modern in its achievement. This indirect Psychological value is ^ 
more important than the description based upon super-normal pcrccp* 
tion which unfortunately cannot be verified by Science in its 
present state. 

89 

By way of summary, the author enumerates the different forms of 
corporeal existence. The description may also be faken as a sort of 
extensive definition of matter. 

’roTt *r i 

3 3^1^ II II 

89. Whatever is perceived by the senses, the sense organs, 
the various birds of or bodies of Jivas, the p}:^'Sical 

mauds or brain, the Karmas, &c, arc objects. Understand 
that all these are PudgaJa or matter. 


^Sanskrit renderwR : 
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Commentary. 

The author enumerates the different states of matter. All objkts 
of sense perception are corporeal. An object may be appre- 
hended through any one of the senses Therefore, anything that 
has the sense quality of colour, contact smell, taste, or sound comes 
under this definition. Not only the objects of sense perception but 
also the sense organs are physical. Thirdly the different Sariraa 
or the bodies of Jtvas are also physical. These are five in 
number. Aitddnka, Vatknyaka, Ahdraka, Taijasa, and Kdrmana 
Santas. The author includes Dravya Mana or mind under the 
same class. Evidently it means brain which is no doubt physical, 
Dravya Karmas are also material since they are constituted by 
physical atoms. And again he implies na-karma^udgalas, organised 
matter forming part of organism This no-karma matter refers to 
matter assimilated by the organism through the process of Metabo- 
lism. And by the word “ others" he refers to the several atoms and 
Shandhas not already enumerated. All these are material. 

The five sariras referred to in the Gdtha require tlucidation. 

1. Audartka Sarifa. Uddraita means Sthula or gross. The Sanra 
is called Audartka because it is constituted by Sihtda or gross matter. 
It M also derived from udara womb that which is born from the 
womb IS Audartka. Any way Audartka Sartra refers to organic bodies 
animal and human. 

2. Vaikriyaka Sanra. Term vtkrtya implies the wonderful bodily 
transformations that are associated with a Deva or divine being A 
Deva can take any kind of body he pleases from minute to 'huge 
forms. That kind of sanra is called Vatknyaka Sartra. 

3. Abdraka Sanra when a yogi during Tapas has certain diffi- 
culties about intricate facts of reality, there shoots forth a kind of 
subtle body from him. This stretches out so far as to be in commu- 
nion with another well-informed person, from whom the infomation 
sought for IS secured by a sort of telepathic response. This shoottiag 
body from the yogt is Ahdraka Sanra. 

\/ 4. Taijas Sanra. This refers to the shining body or the light- 
body. 

5. Kdrmdna Sartra This refers to the kdrmic body of each Jiva. 
Every Jiva carries this kdrmic body with itself when It roams through 
the cycle of Samsdra. 
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The first alone the object of sense perception, nnd the others 
arc subtle bodies. The siKcccdinij one is subtler than the pccccd- 
tng one in order, c/. the Sutra, for further dcscrip* 

tion of these rjrrrm's, we may refer the reader to Tattxartha Sutra 
where the .author describes the chamctcristics by several Sutras. 
{Sutra 36 to the end of 2nd chapter). 

Thus ends the chapter on matter or Piuffjatusttluya, 
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CHAPTER ON DHARMA AND ADHARMA. 

90 

The author first describes Dhanna or the principle of motion. 

sisiwtinH i 

^5’ h <.» u 

90 Dharmdsiikdya is devoid of qualities of taste, colour, 
smell sound and contact It pervades the whole world, it is 
continuous because of inseparability , has extension because 
of its co*existensiveness with space Though in reality of 
Ekapradesa yet in Vyavahdra is of many pradesas. 

Commentary 

The author introduces important principles without which the 
world would be incomplete Dharmastihdya and AdharmdsUkdya 
are distinctly peculiar to Jama system of thought. The former is 
the principle of motion and the latter of rest These terms are used 
in a technical sense by Jama, writers. Non Jaina writers both 
European and Indian have many of them misunderstood these 
technical names. We shall reserve our discussion to the end of 
this chapter 

1/^ In the above Gdtha the author clearly describes the nature of 
Dhanna or the principle of motion. Since it is non-corporeal or 
Amfirta it has no sense qualities which are generally associated with 
matter. The qualities of contact, colour, taste, smell and sound 
are not to be associated with Dhanna Therefore it is not physical. 
Again it is not an aggregate of simple element as matter is. There- 
fore Dhanna is continuous and non-composite. Its influence is 
co-extensive with the whole world Therefore it may be said to be 
CO extensive with Lohdhasa without any gaps or intervals. It cannot 
be said to have manifested at any particular time of the World’s His- 
tory much Jess is it created It is coeval with the world and co- 
extensive with space. and because of the latter character it is an 
AsUhdya. 

Sanskrti rendering 
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Next Gdtha describes the remaining qualities of Dharmdstikaya. 

91. Because it has the infinite manifestations of the incor- 
poreal nature Agurtilaghu, and because of its dialectic nature 
of persistence through appearance and disappearance it is a 
real existence. Itself being unaffected by movement it con- 
ditions the motion of those that can move, matter and life. 

Commentary. 

The author next establishes the substantial reality of DhaYmds- 
tikapa. It has the characteristic change and modificatioif of all 
the primary entities though it is incorporeal. Therefore it is 
permanent and real. It is the indispehsable condition of movement 
in physical objects as well as in living beings. But itself cannot be 
moved by any other thing because it is incapable of movement. 

92 

The author explains by a well-known analogy how it is the 
condition of motion. 

gif f^f^ n 

uf f Set finn^iff « <5^ n 

92, Just as water itself being indifferent or neutral, is the 
condition of movement of fishes so Dharma itself non-motive, 
IS the sine qua non of motion of Jivas and Pudgalas. 

Commentary. 

The author explains the function of Dhanndshkdya by a very 
striking example. Water is the indispensable condition for the life 

* Sanskrit rendering, 
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ol the fish The fish lives and moves only in water. But water neither 
moves with the moving fish nor does it stimulate the fish to move. 
It IS practically indifferent towards the moving fish. If the fish moves, 
It IS due to Us own intrinsic and sponfaneous activity, and not to 
the causal agency of water Such is the relation of DUai ma<iUUdya 
to objects of the world. If objects move from one place to another, 
the movement is due to the intrinsic condition of the object. But 
still Dharmdstikdya is the sjne_giiaMOii-ol motion of the objects of 
the world, i e , in short it is merely the condition, and not the genera* 
tive cause, of motion. 

93 

Next the author describes the Adharindstihdya or the principle of 
rest. 

93. The nature of A dharma is essentially similar to that 
of Dhcu'uia, But it is like the earth (which is the resting place 
of things) the stne qita non of rest for things in motion 
(both animate and inanimate) 

Commentary 

Adharma or the principle of rest has all the characteristics 
associated with DAamd or the principle of motion This is also 
devoid of sense qualities This is also non-corporeal. This is in 
itself non*spacial and yet It is co-extensive with Lokdkdstf These 
characteristics it basin common with the principle df motion. 
But It has Its own differentiating quality. In this respect it is 
compared with earth which 13 the resting place of things. Moving 
things whether animate or inaninate are not arrested and brought 
to rest by the earth. But if there is no earth to support, there will 
be no possibility of rest for the moving things. Similarly the 
AdharmasUkaya without interfering with motion itself is the condi- 
tion of rest for the moving things. 

^Sanskrit rendering 
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Then the author gives the reason why Dhama and Adhatma are 
considered Astkdyas or existences. 

^ f^Tir sif^TiT n ii <9 n 

The two things which by Ihcir existence bring about 
the difierence between the world and beyond, which are 
respectively the condition of motion and rest, w'hich are 
diflerent in function, but same in nature and Pradesa, are 
Dharmn and Adharma. These are uncreated and of the 
same magnitude as LokCtkdsa, 

COMMCNTARY, 

The existence of these two principles must be postulated as the 
necessary condition of the world for without this there will be 
neither motion nor rest among things. There will be neither the 
world nor beyond. If the material particles and jivas are not 
kept together as a system then they will get scattered through the 
whole place resulting in sheer chaos. There will be no definite 
world. There will be neither the be3'ond or Aloha. The difference 
betw’een Loka and Aloha is entirely due to the coherent sj’stem of 
molecules and Jivas, conditioned by these principles. Dharma and 
Adhamia are said to be distinct because of the difference in function 
The former is the condition of motion, the latter of rest. But they 
are quite similar in nature and arc indistinguishable because of their 
non>exclusivc co-existence in space. They are in themselves 
N i^h kriya_ pravyas. Non*active and non functional and j’et 
condition the things living and non-living in their motion and rest 
For this reason thej' are limited entirely to the world. Their 
function will not be felt beyond the world for the simple reason that 
there arc no things beyond. 

*Sttnshrtt retidcuug\ 
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Next the author points out that Dharma and Adharnta are in 
themselves neutral, and indifferent condition respectively of motion 
and rest in other things 

tii ^ miof ’OT ii 

Jl# W Tr i at ^iui q n <y u 

95. Dharmtisltkiiya does not move itself nor effect motion 
in other things. But it forms the condition of motion in living 
and non-living things. 

Commentary. 


Then it is determined that Dharmct and Adliarina being in 
themselves entirely neutral from the external condition of motion 
and rest respectively Dhanndstihaya itself is incapable of 
movement nor can it be an efficient cause of motion in other things 
such as, phyical objects and living beings. In what way can it be 
said to condition motion ? certainly not like the horses that, while 
themselves running, indirectly cause the motion of prersons on their 
back. Dhamdsitkdya does not carry things , locomotion of things 
and persons IS not brought about by Dhatma for it is a NtsMnya 
Dravya, But it behaves like water which by its m're presence is 
the condition of motion in fishes, i e , Dhartndsfthdya by its mere 
existence conditions motion without being the efficient cause of 
motion. Jivas and Padgalas have motion because of their own efficient 
causes and yet motion in them will be impossible, but for the 
external condition of DIiamdsttMya. 


Similarly Adhanna being neutral in itself is the external condi- 
clanA* ^ Hahtrangahetu. Just as the earth is the 

^‘**'"'"“''5 the noD-efficient external condition 

ot tnings at rest. 
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merely neutc 

• Sanskrit rendering : , 
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96 . To whatever things there is motion to the very same 
there can be rest, or cessation of motion, such things of their 
own spontaneous efficiency effect either motion or rest. 

Commentary. 

The author explains why these are called uddsinahetu. He 
wants to emphasise that Dharma is not the intrinsic condition of 
motion nor Adharma of rest, i e., he wants to deny that they are 
Mukhyahetu, What if they are the Mukhyahetu for motion and rest, 
then the things that are in motion must continue to be so for ever 
and the things that are at rest must remain in the same state for 
ever. But things dont beliave in that fashion. Therefore it is 
inferred that these are only Uddsinahetus or neutral or external 
conditions. This only means that they are not efficient causes. 
Ordinarily we perceive that things moving come to rest and things at 
rest begin to move. That shows that both motion and rest are as 
sociated with single things. Since this fact prevails in nature we 
have to infer that motion and rest are not produced by Dharma and 
Adharma as Mukhyahetu. Motion and rest must be traced to the in* 
trinsic and efficient nature of things themselves. That clearly shows 
that Dharma and Adharma are merely Bahtrangahetus. 

, Note 

'^fter taking to task the several writers who misunderstood the 
tcchuical terms Dharma and Adharma, Mr. J.L. Jaini writes (in pp. 
25 of his Outlines of Janism). 

J "Matter goes to struggle with the unwary or infatuated soul j 
jtime times the conflict, space makes possible the arena ; dharma keeps 
jthe combatants to struggle on ; and adharma assists them when they 
{are inclined to rest:*’ Again in the same page* "dharma and adhar* 
;ma are the necessary conditions of its continuance in its endless vicis* 
[situdes, merit and demerit, high and low, happiness and misery^ as 


'^Sunskrtt rendertng ; 
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far as disturbance and tranquillity ' Of course, dharma and adharma 
are m their nature and modus opeiandi the same It is the same 
sword tujhejiand of a de voted .soldier, or fanatic reb^.' 

I am afraid that Mr Jaini is still thinking of dharma and 
adharma as gitasi-moral instruments in the hands of a Jiva. 

The terms shoud not in the least be associated with any kind of 
moral struggle and tranquillity. Motion and rest contemplated in 
this connection on distinctly physico-mathematical. They should 
not therefore be interpreted even metaphorically to mean anything 
more than that connotation. We have to remember the following 
points — 

1. Dharma and .Adharma— are aimirla dravyas They have no 

sense qualities of colour, etc. 

2. They are non-living 

3. They have spatial relation though in themselves e ka- pradest. 

4. They are Ntshknyas — non-active 

5. They are Ba1nrqi\ga Jietu or uddsina hetu and not Mukhya 

heUt. 

6. They are non-discrete and continuous. 

There are some of the important common qualities emphasised by 
the Jama Thinkers. Of course that they are astifidyas need not be 
emphasised. 

If we ponder over these qualities, then they can never be con- 
nected with moral struggle er evolution. 

The Jama philosopher recognised in the world matter. Life _a .nd 
Spa^, But are they enough? No. There would be no world The Atoms 
and Jivas may be scattered throughout the infinite space. Therefore 
there must be something else besides these three. That something 
must be able to maintain a coherent system of Jfvas and atoms, must 
have the function of preventing the- flying atoms ; must limit the 
boundary of the world of things and persons. For the author dis- 
tinctly says that without Adharma there will be only chaos; there 
will be no world. Therefore the Jama Thinkers pointed the existence 
of a fourth entity which binds together things and persons So the 
hypothesis of adharma. 

This IS something li^ke. Newton’s gravitation , but adharma is 
slightly different. Its main function is to arrest things. But then 
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there is this difficult}' If there were adhanua alone how could their 
be motion at all in things ^ There would be an eternal paralysis 
of Reality. To remove this difficulty Dliatma had to be posited. 
The function of Dharma is to guarantee motion within the limits 
imposed by adharma^ This is the reason for the Secbnd hipo- 
thesis^ 

*But the trouble is not yet over If the two exist within a 
spatial limit one guaranteeing motion and the other rest^ then the 
things in motion must be in motion for ever , and things at re-t 
must be there for ever. But our experience is not of that kind One 
and the same has motion or rest , it may move pr it may come to 
stay. Therefore Dharma and Adharma must be deprived of their 
causality They can be only Bahtranga-hetu or Uddstna-heiu, 
(i.c ) they must be indfferent and neutral in themselves and yet 
must be indispensible to the completion of the woild 

This seems to be the l o gical j^velopment_ of^lhe system The 
most appro.Kimate- modern conception answering to the description 
will be Eifist of the physicist But the Jama systems require 
two such entities functionally different, one acting like Newto n’s 
gravtMhpjiJ,a^i^rp}^) and the other gu.iranteeing _moJtion-W lihui-the 
limits It would not be quite accurate to think of cejitrjpetaJ, and 
centri fug al._forcgs, because dharma and adharma are Nishkrtyas. 
Does It mean the_dua.lij^,pf^ electrp„magne.tic influence^, of JEther ? 
The constitution of an atom is supposed to be a system of 
electrons (positive and negative) Bad the Jama thinkers aii y 
such idea about the whole world ? We can only contemplate. Rut 
of this much we are certain that dharma and adharma are parts of 
the physical system They are two different entities without winch 
the system of reality would be impossible and incomplete 

Again Se al suggests that dhaima is “ answering some- 
what to Leibnettz's Pre-established harmony it is the cause 

(or condition) of the system of movement’}, the fact of an older in 
the movements of Jiva and Pudgala,” (Note E at the end of Dravy’a 
Samgraha, S. B. J. pp LVIII) 

As the whole letter is not quoted I am not in a position to know 
W’hat Dr. Seal has to say about adharma. With due deference to 
the great Philosopher I beg to state that he misses the point. 
Dharma need not necessarily be associated with simultaneous 
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movemeats as I pointed out. Adharma seems to be logically prior 
to Dhartna) in the construction of the system. Hence I am 
(Uot able to appreciate this reference to Pre-establislied Harmony 
which has a special function m the system of a “ wtitdowlesa 
\tnonads'* There certainly is the idea of correspending movements. 
jHence Dhama is not the “ system of movements.” Its mea.ning is 
distinctly subsequent to that of adharma. How could adhcnma 
be connected with Leibneitz’s System ? Then what is the force of that 
reference ? 



paSchIstikAva^samayasILra. gg 

CHAPTER ON AKASA OR SPACE. 

97. 

In this Chapter the author describes the nature and characteristics 
of space. The term Akdsa here m eans ^pace and not Ether as it is 
very often interpreted in other systems of Indian philosophy. 

Irani uf ^ vwrenf ra n 
^ ^ ^ fHif| arrarat ti ii# 

97. What contains or accommodates completely all Jivas 
and Pudgalas and the remaining Dravyas is the world space 
or Lokukdsa. 

Commentary. 

Space is considered to be objecjtiyely.. jreal in Jama system. 
Objectively real space is ordinarily considered to be self-contradictory 
and impossible. On the so-called impossibility of space idealism bases 
its arguments. But in rec ent_years ..Mathematicians have clearly 
s hown that-s oace a nd time^e not really self-contradictory._ Euclidian 
8^<rcgjs quite jjossible and anay be real. 

Philosophical description of s pac e as real is not the characteristic of ^ 
the other Indian systems of Philosophy. The term Akasa is used in anf 
ambiguous sense referring to either space or Ether. As Doctor 
Thibaut points out the consistent translation of the word Ak^a is 
Ether. He invariably translates the term into Ether. For according 
to the Hindu creation theory, Akasa is the pnmieval substance from 
v/hich the other elements appear. Therefore Ak&sa must mean some 
subtle form of matter and not the Mathematicians’ space. But the 
Jaina thinkers reject the theory of creation. Therefore they found it 
possible to acknowledge the objective existence of space ; space there- 
fore is a fundamental element of the system of reality according to the 
Jama view. 

98 

The same point is further elaborated. 

*Sanshrit rendering 
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93 Life, matter, the principle of motion and that of rest 
and al'G Time, these are not distinct from the ivorid But that 
which IS the same as the world, and also distinct from it, is 
i_kasa or space v.hich is mfimte. 

Commentary. 

The constitnent elements of the world are the infinite number of 
|i\as, and the infinite physical objects, the principles of motion and 
test, and space and time. Of these space contain? the other five. 
-The space which is co-extensi\e ivith these objects is called Lokakasa. 
Bat that is only a part of the real space. Bei ond the Loka there is 
Alokikasa or An mtakasa, This Anantakasa is pure s,.ace There 
are no objects animate or inanimate in this Infinite Beyond. Not 
atinj molecnle of matter nor a straj Jiva, would step b^'ond the 
hmits of Loka. The si’stem of objects is held together by the 
pnnciples of Dharma and Adhanna, And these principles are con- 
fined to Lokakasa. 

Thus we have to note that JJathematiraHy pur e , £pace.,-is 
r^gai5ed,fp.bapo3sihIe.and_reaLbyJainajthinker5., Argumente against 
® already been said to be^generaUy failacious. 

99 . 

Akasathns accommodates the other Drai-yas. WTiy should it not 
be taken aUo as the condition of motion and rest. The author shows 
why it cannot be such a condition. 

f%|fg acn ii « nf 

*SiTnsirtf rendering , 
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99. If space, in addition to accommodating other things, 
conditions their motion and rest, then why do these Siddhas’ 
whose tendency is to go upwards come to stay at the summit 
of the world ? 

Commentary. 

The author evidently explains why it is necessary to postulate the 
■existence of Dharma and Adharma. Cannot Ak^sa be credited with 
the functions of motion and rest in addition to its own function of 
accommodating things ? According to the author such a Hypothesis 
would be impossible. It would be conflicting with other facts for 
if It is also the condition of motion and rest, then wherever there is 
Aklsa there should be free chance for motion and rest But neither 
a single Jiva or a single atom of matter could step beyond the limit 
of LokS.kS.sa though there is AkS.sa beyond ’ Therefore the author 
concludes that space is not the condition of either motion or rest. 
These require independent principles as their condition. Akasa 
cannot be a substitute for Dharma and Adharma This argument 
should be considered conjointly with the arguments in the previous 
Chapter for the necessity of Dharma and Adharma. We have to 
notice especially that one which points out the difference between 
Cosmos and Chaos to be based upon principles of state and motion. 
jThe Jama system evidently considers the world incomplete and unreal 
f without the statical and dynomical principles. 

100 

The author strengthens the argument by showing that according 
to Jama faith the perfected ones come to a stay in the summit of the 
Loka. 

'SIfIT !3Stfxgrif f%gWf 'I’niRf I 

ufsT ^ i^c ni g wi «* 

100 Because the Siddhas or the perfected ones stay in 
the summit of the world — So it is revealed by the great Jina. 

*Sansknt rendering 
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Therefore there cannot be in space either the condition of 
motion or of rest. 

Commentary. 

That the Siddhas reside in the summit of the world is one of the 
religious doctrines of Jamas. If space he credited to be the condition 
ormotion and rest it would contradict the scripture. To avoid this 
internal contradiction space shonld not be snppo sed to be the condi- 
tion of motion and rest. The argument prtma facte is based upon 
e religious Dogma. But really it is another form of the same philoso- 
phical argnment which maintained that without the principles of 
Dharma and Adhrama there wonid be no distinction between Loka 
and Aloka, The argument in this Githa is merely the converse of the 
abo’.e. Since there is a definite Loka or Cosmos, and, since there is 
space beyond, there must be something besides space which maintains 
the int^nty of the system of tnings and persons. For space itself 
cannot have that fanction of maintaining the unity of the world. 

101 . 

The author shows that the supposition about space is impossible 
by bringing m a really strong argument 

101. If space be the condition of motion and rest, of life 
and matter, then there would happen the disappearance of 
Aloica or tne beyond and the destruction and dissipation of 
Lola, or the ^orld. 


Commentary, 

Asa^tterof fact the world is an integral system of things, 
^liwng and non-living, existing in space. That th-re is some force or 
pov<er vrhmh hpl^ the constituent elements of the world together is a 

'it is really won- 

fal that Jama thinkers several cen turies ago felt the same inteUec- 
*Saiishrif rendering : 
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tual necessity as to suppose a physical force which maintains the 
cosmic unity. The reason given for that Hypothesis is still more in- 
teresting. If there is no such power and if things living and non- 
living were left in space by themselves without a further principle 
to hold them together there would only be chaos, no systematic world 
Thi s argument mu st be considered very important fnr it ogives .us an 
ins ight ^ into the scientific ideas of the ancients. The positive science 
of ancient Indians must have been fairly advanced in order to pro- 
mulgate such physical theories as are contemplated by the author. 

102 . 

If then space cannot be the determining condition of motion and of 
rest, the latter facts must be due to some other conditions Therefore 
Dharma and Adharma must be admitted to be the necessary consti- 
tuents of the system of reality. 

102. Dharma and Adharma alone are the condition of 
motion and rest respectively, and not Ak&sa or space. So was 
the nature of the Cosmos revealed by the great Jma to his 
audience (in Samavasarana) 

Commentary. 

The author summarises his position as to the nature of Loka. 
He distinctly asserts that the coherence of the world is due to 
principles of Dharma and Adharma and not to space. The author 
further states evidently to strengthen his own case in the eyes of the 
faithful that such was the message delivered by the Jina to his 
audience, consisting of Ganadharas, and Chakradharas, and several 
others in Samavasarana, The description of the world is as revealed 
by the Omniscient to his disciples. 

103. 

The author states that Lokakasa or world, Space, Dharma and 
Adharma, are all co-extensive and coincident.- H ence they may 

* Sanskrit rendering . 
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be considered as one conventionally, as they are all incorporeal entities 
in the same locality B it they are m reality different from one 
another on account of their fun tional difference. 

II* 

103. Dharma'. Adharma, and space, are mutually intero- 
penetrating and coincident Hence they are one from the 
point of locality, they are of the same size and form, and 
constitute an inseparable unity. Bit from the difference of 
function they also exhibit their diversity. 

Commentary. 

This Gatha h interesting for this reason that Dharma and Adhar- 
ma being constitutive elements of the world are said to be confined 
to LokakSsa Their influence is not felt beyond .the bou idaiy of the 
world for their influence is fundamentally related to- things materi^ 
and spintual These two mystenous ph5’sical principles are all: 
pervading and co*extensive with the world space Their existence 
cannot be inferred from their difference of locality. There is no such 
difference. But yet they have fundamentally different functions 
and on account of these diferences they are really diverse In 
short they are one in Pradeia but different as Vastus i. e , they have 
a unity of Locality with diversity of function and nature. 

This function^ difference is empha^ed by the author only be- 
cause these three Dravyas are Am&rta ones There is no other 
way of differentiating them unlike physical objects which can be dis- 
tinguished by sense qualiti^ and unlike Jivas which can be different 
tiated by conscious qualities. Dharma and Adharma have to be 
determined only by their function in the economy of the physical 
realm 

Thus Hnds the Chapter on Space 
*Sanslrtf rendering • 
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CHULIKA. 

104. 

Then the resume of the five Astikd.yas- and Dravyas. They are 
described as M4rta and Amflrta {Physical and non-physical) and 
Chetana and Achetana (conscious and nonrconscious). 

^ M \°9 «t 

104. Space, Time, Life, Dharma and Adharma, these are 
Amflrta Dravyas and" are therefore without sense qualities. 
Matter alone is Mfirta and has these qualities. Again of 
these life alone is conscious. 

Commentary; 

In this GS.tha the author classifies the Dravyas according to two 
principles. According to the first classification, they are grouped 
into Mfictas a nd Amfittas. Mfirta Drav}^. is one which has the sense 
qualities of contact, taste, smell, sound, and colour. That which is 
devoid of these qualities is Amflrta Here, space, time, Jiva in itself, 
Dharma and Adharma, are all Amflrtas Matter alone is Mflrta. That 
which has the nature of consciousness is CJiefana and that which is 
otherwise is Achetana, Space, time, and’ matter, Dharma and 
Adharma are all Achetanas. Jiva aibne is Chetana Dravj'a. 

105 

Again the Dravyas are clkssified" mtoi Saknyas and Ntshkrtyas, 
active and non-active. 

^ ^ II 11^ 

105. Jivas and physical objects become sakryas or causal 
agents when determined by certain condition The rest are not 

* Sanskrit rendering 
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causally active. Jiva is active because of KS,rmic matter. 
Skaiidhas or physical bodies are active because of time 

COMMERTAKV. 

According to this dassificatioa Dravyas are either Sakryas or 
Htshknjas. Any causal activity is described to be Sukrya. If there 
is no such causal activity then it is Ntshkny t. The activity contem- 
plated here may be merely any change brought about by external 
conditions. Jivas and matter are Sakryn Dravyas for they become 
Saknya under certain conditions, space, time, Dharmaand Adharma 
are all Hishknyas or non-active entities The external condition of 
activity of Jiva is merely the group of Karmas These are material. 
The external condition of the activity of matter is time Temporal 
succession brings about changes either of aggregation or disintegra- 
tion in physical objects I here can be no change in matter without 
time as there can be no change in Jiva without Karmic matter , but 
Jiva in pierfect states can be free from ICarmic matter. In this state 
the Stddhq^lyva. is^iractically » e., it is not subjected to 

causal category. But it cannot be so with matter for there is no 
chance for matter to exist independent of time. It must always be 
subject to change due to time. Therefore it is always Sakrya. 

One of the commentators relying on the religious dogma that Stddha 
Jiva gets to the summiit of the world, speaks of Stddha jalso.^s Sal^'a. 
If at all there is any causal change, it is this initial c^^ange of locality. 
But in the perfect state it will be more accurately described His/i- 
krtya for already Jiva is described to be beyond causal series in its 
state of _ perfection. To be consistent with that attitude it is better 
to consider Stddha as Htshknya. 

106 . 

The difference between Mtirta and Amhrta is again described 
in other words 

U \o\ 

^Sanskrit rendering 
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106 All those objects that are apprehended or perceived 
by the senses are MArta objects. The rest are AmArtas. 
Mind apprehends both MArta and Amurta objects. 

Commentary. 

The author again tries to explain the difference between percep- 
tual and non-perceptual objects. All those objects that are objects of 
the senses are Mflrta Dravyas The term M6rta therefore implies 
the inherence in the object of the sense qualities of colour, taste, 
smell, etc. Those objects that have not these characteristics arc 
Amfirta Dravyas, According to this description Physical objects are 
distinctly Mflrta Dravyas. But Physical objects may exist in different 
forms. There may be minute molecular constitution and the primary 
atoms. These are certainly not perceived by the senses and yet they 
also come under M6rta category for they form the potential basis of 
the gross or physical objects which are evident to the senses. In short 
all those objects which are Pratyaksha to the senses are Mfirta objects 
and those objects which are known through Paioksha are Amdrtas. 
Under the Amfirta category come such facts as Dharma and Adharma 
and all Psychic states. tV/e have to note here that the term Pratyah- 
sha IS used in Vyavahfira sense.) Mind, which is in itself an Amfirta 
Dravya is aWe to know both Mfirta and Amfirta Dravyas. Mfirta 
Dravyas are apprehended Pratyaksha and \murta Paroksha or medi- 
ately. 

Thus^ends the Chtiltka or Summary. 

107 . 

In the treatment of Panchastikaya, time has only a secondaiy 
place. Therefore the author gives a subordinate plate to time and 
mentions about it in the summary. The section dealing about time 
therefore is merely a part of the Chiiltk t and it is not considered 
as an independent chapter by the author as well as the commentators. 

*Sanshrtt reudenug 
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107 Relative time is determined by changes or motions 
in things These changes themselves are the effect of time 
absolutl The former time is ephemexal (having beginning 
and end) The latter is eternal, such are the characteristics 
of Xhe two 

COMMEKTAKY. 

The author differentiates between relative time and absolute time. 
The different conventional periods from Samaya or moment onwards 
^re the relative time The different periods of 'r elative tim e are 
•measured by changes in other things Movement of Physical objects is 
•mainly the unit of measuring the different periods of relative time. 
The changes which measure the periods of relative time are Ihem- 
■selves the effect of real or absolute , time. The periods of relative time 
have both beginning and end. But Dravyakdla or real time is eternal, 
IS witnout beginning or end- 

The author takes up an attitude which is very familiar to common 
sense and science The distinction .is quite identical w.th.^iV«p/o«rtf« 
distinction -between relative and absolute „time According to the 
author time is a real Dravya, it is not merely a form of inentaLactJ-Vitv. 
The idealistic thinkers both m the east as well as in the v/est have 
treated time as merely an appearance But the Jama thinkers 
evidently form an exception for them’, time is not an appearance but a 
reality. The mam argument against the reality of time is the so- 
called selficontradiction.m -the- motions of continuity and infinity. 
Tune has these cbaractenstics of continuity and infinity and jet it is 
also constituted by instants or D*‘avy aid! anus as the Jaina writers 
■call them. How—can there he -continuity constituted- I^^primary 
elements of* instants ? This difficulty is not peculiar to time It is 
common to space, as well as matter In all these cases Philosophers 
emphasize the impossibility of obtaining continuity and infinity from 
simple elements On account of this impossibili^ space, time and 
matter were condemned to be appearances 

But the problem has been taken Tip hy the Mathematicians The 
wonderful mathematical discoveries of the con mental mathemati- 
ctat« such as. Cantor, Beano and Frege have shown clearly the intrin- 
sic fallacy m all the arguments against the reality of time and space, 
t The proDlem is developed b> malhemalicians as a special case of 
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I “ t ransitive and co ntinuous senes ” To go into further details would 
> be too mathematical. The discussion may very well be reserv^ to 
! the general introduction. It is enough to note here the \j;on4erful,j^ 
V con^p^^nce ^bet^yeen Jhe, ideas, of the author,:and those of philo- 
s^opjiipaJU^^hematicKins of our present day. 

I Another point worth notice' is that time is the cause of changes 
jor modifications in things. The author not only admits the reality 
Ipf time but also recognises its potency. In this respect one is re- 
jminded of the great„5jrench_Philpsppher , Bergson. Bergson has 
/r evealed , jto. . the world that time is a potent factor in the evolution of 
Cosmos. Changes and modifications in things are absolutely impos- 
sible without time, and that is just the view of the author. 

1 - 08 . 

In order to dlear the doubt of the disciple of a different Sangha, 
who disbelieves the reality of time, the author emphasizes the exis- 
tential nature of time. 

5F[c(^t ^fcPCgtl 11 W* 

108. The name time or KS,la denotes an existential fact. 
The thing so denoted — Time is real but the other relative 
titne has from the point of present moni^nt, origin and end 
almost simultaneously. But it may also be of long duration. 

CoMMENTARY- 

Tha author differentiates the real time from relative time. Real 
-o r absolute time is eternalexistence But relative time is merely of 
finite duration" Burfrom the aspect of moment it has no duration at 
air 'Trigm and end are together m a single moment. It has Ksham- 
^atva as its nature as against N>tvatva of the other But the Kshant- 
hatva may apparently disappear and relative time inay have long 
duration. Even then it has both beginning and end and as such it is 
different from Drayya K^a or absolute time. 


*S.insknt rendering 
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109. 

Then the quantitative appreciation of time and the absence of 
Kayifva or Corpus for the came 

109. Time, space. Dharma, and Adharma, matter, and 
Jiva these things are called Dravyas. Of these, to time alone 
there is no Kayatva, 

Commentary. 

In this Ga.tha, the author emphasizes the fact that time has Aslitva 
or existence but not Kayatva speciality It is one of the six Dravjas. 
The name Dravya is applicable to all those existences which have 
continuity through origin and decay Time has such a nature There- 
fore it shares the name Dravya with the other things herein enumer- 
ated. 

But the other Dravyas are also called Astikayas because they have 
extension or Bahupradeia. But time has no such Bahupradeset 
Therefore it is not an Astil ayau 

This natare_of time is described in mathematical . tenns^Jjyjthe 
author^ elsewhere i Pravachana-S dra) Time has Vrdhva.Prachaya 
wberens the other Dravyas have Ttry-ik Pnychaya. In^the language 
- Mathematics the former term corresponds to igono^dimen- 

‘^onal a^yme^ical-^ series, the latter inulU-dimensiDnal^ serijes. Ac- 
> cording to Mathematical Philosophy extension is raulti-dimensional 
^series K&yatva therefore is generated by Ttryak Prachaya hvit 
Urdhva Prachaya cannot be associated with extension since it is uni- 
lateral. Therefore, time. is _ not an Astikay^ More of this in the 
general introduction. 

110 

The fruit of contemplating upon these facts — Panchastikaya. 

'Sanskrit rendering, ' 

vjwnTSTPnf g- eft^rr \ 


« pa^chAstjkIya-samayasAra. 
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^ 55if^ 5CRt^ n\\°m 

110. Thus one who with the knowledge of, and faith - in 
this short summary of Panchdstikaya — the essence of the 
Divine word gives up desire and aversion (towards wordly 
things) realises freedom from sorrow. 

Commentary. 

« 

Here the author indicates the path to eternal bliss. The path 
consists of the three jewels or Ratna Traya. Right faith, Right know 
ledge and Right conduct. ipf^r 91'T I and 

Samyak Dar^anatn is defined to be Tattvarta Sraddhanttm. The 
Tattvas are the existence described in short m PanchastikS.ya or 
the reality itself may be considered as a system of Panchfistika>as. 
One who believes in the nature of reality, one who tries to understand 
Its constituent elements must next try to realise his own true 
nature. When faith and knowledge get the co-operation of effort or 
charitra then there is the sunty of heavenly bliss 

111 . 

Then the manner of obtaining such a freedom. 

^ n irl- 

111. Whoever knowing this truth (that self is the greatest 
reality) endeavours to reach or realise the same gets free 
from spiritual stupidity or Darina MoKaniya, and as the 
result of that, roots out desire and aversion (charitra 
Mohaniya), and finally becomes the conqueror of Samsjlra. 

* Sanskrit rendering i 

A ^ I) ti 

^Sanskrit rendering ; 
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Co:JrMENTARy 

He describes the order of events that ends in Moksha The grea.- 
test thing mentioned in this SCRIPTURE is the SELF. Whoever 
understands the glorious nature of self-consciousness cannot but 
attempf to realise the same On account of that effort the wall round- 
the faculty of faith or £>arsana Mohani37a gets removed By the removal 
of this Ignorance dawns the knowledge of SELF. Through self- 
knowledge the rooting out of desire and aversion the destruction of 
Charitra Mohaniya or the palsy of the good will Hence the shattering 
of kS.rmic shackles j then with freedom radiates the eternal glory of 
the Divine Person. 

Thus ends the Book I. 
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BOOK II. 

NINE PADArTIIAS', 

112 . 

The SIX Dravyas and the five Astikayas are of two kinds, life and 
non-life. These two things life and* non-life form the two primary^ 
elements among seven Tattvis and nine Paddrthas Besides these two 
the other Tattvas and Padirthas^are derivative They are due to the 
combination or sepiration of these two-primarj Tath as Life and 
non life. On account of combination occur the following PadArthas^. 
Piiiij a* (virtue), Papa (vice), Asrava (incoming of Raima) and Bandha 
(bondage). The four which lead to SamsAra, originating by their 
separation the folloumg- Padarthas occur. Samvara (prevention of 
incoming Karma), Nirjara (withering away of existing Karma), Moksha 
(emancipation fromtall Karma or Freedom). Ofithese Moksha Tattva 
IS the most important, being the summum Bonum of life The path 
to this goal is described by the author who'begins by praying to the 
last of the Jinas, Lord Mahdvirawho revealed the path. 

112. Bowing my head in reverence to MahAvira, the 
saviour of the world, I describe those two primary PadArthas 
life and non-life, and the various derivative PadAithas and 
also the path to heaven. 

Commentary. 

This Nama^k ira is Mudhyahamait^ahx (Salutationvfor the 

middle of the books). The author worships Vardhamana Mahavfr, 
the last of the Tirthankaras , he is considered to be the revealer of the 
true path All Sastras are traced.to MahAvira as the originator. 

In the second book the author is concerned with the career of life. 
In the first book, he described m detail the nature of the constitutii e 
elements of the world. In«the second book he is going to o o w t e 
spiritual evolution . Evolution or development implies a struggle and 

*SansTcni 1 enduring 
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the primary conditions o/ struggles are Jiva and Ajivai^ life and non' 
life Jiva IS situated m an environment of Ajiva or non-living things^ 
Of the Ajiva’s matter is of primary importance The struggle is 
mainly between life and matter. According to the Jaina doctrine the 
struggle IS without beginning The spiritual evolution consists in pro- 
gressive emancipation of Jiva from physical shacdcles. 

The reality therefore is looked at from a different angle of vision. 
The different aspects of the struggle and evolution form the Tattvas 
and the Padarthas The author is no more concerned with Astika.} as 
and Dravyas The very same group appear m another form. The 
Mula Tattvas or the primary elements, are Jiva and its non-hvmg 
environment. By the combination and separation of Jiva and Ajiva 
are generated, the other Tattvas and Padarthas which are derivative 
and secondary. The central actor in the Drama is Jiva. And the 
culmination of the development is Moksha. The second book there- 
fore is concerned with the career of Irfe from Samsara to Moksha, 

113. 

First the author talces up M.okshdmdr^a at the path to heaven as 
he wants to describe it in short. 

113. Right conduct uninfluenced by the desire or aversion, 
together with right faith and right knowledge, forms the path 
to heaven to those faithful Jivas who realise self knowledge 
through the five attainments or Labdhis. 

Commentary. 

Here the author indicates the path to Moksha or the three jewels. 
The Gatha is merely the paraphrase of the very first Sutra of 
Taitvarthadhigania. 

Three elements constitute the path. Darsana, or belief, Jsdna 
knowledge and Chantra or conduct. But all the three roust he of the 

*Santltftt refiderifig ; 
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the right sort Belief m the true nature of reality is Dar^ana, which 
is right. This Samyak Darsana, is considered to be the result of 
suppression or eradication of that particular Karma, called Darsana ‘ 
M^ohaniy a wh ose function, is to blind that faculty ,of belief or Darsana-. 
The understanding of the nature of these Tattvas, the constitutive ‘ 
categories of reality is Sam 3 -ak Jflana. The term Samyak implies the 
absence of doubt and error Conduct as conditioned by right belief 
and right knowledge is Samyka Charitra or right conduct. 

These form the indispensable elements of the mdraga 

Unlt'Ss all the three arc present there would be no path. 

In this Gatha the author indicates eight mam conditions of the 
path. 

1 The co-operation of right belief and right knowledge, without 
these there would be no path. 

2. Conduct IS the mam constituent clement ; not any conduct 
but only right conduct. 

3. This implies that there should be no Rdga or Dvesha^ Desire 
or aversion, the presence of these would nullify the Mdiga, 

4. Conduct of that kind forms the path to Moksha or liberation, 
but does not lead to Bandha or bondage 

5. The path so constituted is the right and the reliable one ; and 
as such it IS disiinct from several Mitbya Mat gas or false paths 

6- The path is available onlj' to Bbavya Jivas or the good matured 
ones and not to Abliavyds of mtrjnsic -evil disposition. 

7 Even among the Bhav\as only to those who secured five 
attainments or the Pantba Labdhts but not to those who had not 
those attainments. 

8 Only those w'ho have eradicated completely ail Kasha 3 ais or the 
gross emotions which have the tendency to stain the puntj' of self; 
but one m wliom such emotions are stiil present cannot walk the 
path of righteousness 

The three elements constituting the path are the three jewels, or 
Ratnatra^ < 7 - This Rafnatraya is spoken to be of two kinds Ntschaya 
Ratnalraya and Vyavalidra Ratualiaya, The former is from the 
absolute point of view and the latter is of relative point of view. 
When the Ratnalraya is distinctly based upon self then it is NtsUiaya 
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Ratnatraya. Darsana, Jftana and Chantra, all have reference to self 
and self alone This NtsUtaya Ratmtniya first implies the belief m 
the ultimate nature and importance of s^lf, i,e,, the belief that Para^ 
•inalind is nothing but s^f Again consequent upon this firm belief there 
must be knowledge of self Complete l-nov.ledge of self is the next 
element of the Nischaya RnUiatraya. The knowledge of all other 
'Tattvas centres round the Personabty. Knowledge of the Person there- 
fore IS knowledge par excellence. And lastly realisation of the 
»Paramatma or the great Person would be Chantra ^irr excellence. 

Vyacakdra Ratnatraya is constituted by Darsana Jfiana and 
/Gh&ritra which are based upon Pardtattvdt or objective ideals. Bel^f 
in an objective divirnty^independent ofjiur ,Self for ,cxampI^„would 
be VyavahSa Darsan^ Knowledge of such alien entities would be 
V^avahdra knowledge and attempting to realise our ideals and 
aspirations through the help of such alien pcrsonlities either 
tiirough sacrifices or propiciations is Vyavahara Chantra. These three 
constitute Vyavahara Ratnatraya. 

The five Lgbdhis/eferred to m the Gatba axe, (1) K'thdyopasama 
Labdfn, (2) Desana UabiUit, (3) Prayogya LabJhi^ (4) Vmidhalabdhi, 
'and (5) Karanalabdhi, 


Jivakanda, gatba 650 


To Samsan Jiva there is continuous fruition of old and existing 
Karraas and combination with novel and incoming Karmas. On 
account of this Karmic encircling their should be no chance for such .a 
Jiva to realise its pure and perfect form independent of Karmic effects. 

Then how can we talk of Sloksba or Emancipation for Samsdri Jivas 

or the worldly souls ? 


By way of reply to this objection from .the desciple the Master 
. says “ You have seen this m ^our cxj?erience~tbat a hero watches 

*Sanshnt rendering 
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<for an opportunity for vanquishing his enemy. Whenever the 
jenemy is in his minimum strength on account of several reasons, the 
hero without losing the chance carefully prepares ,for the strugg'Ia 
jnaking use of his mature deliberation and select instruments Thus 
IS the enemy vanquished.” 

Similary SamsArf Jiva embarrassed by ancient as well as fresh 
Karmic enemies patiently waits for an opportune moment. As a 
natural consequence of Karmic matter duration mny come to an end ; 
or its intensity and fertility may be declining to mimmums At 
that moment the Bhavya Jna which is patiently aspiring for spiritual 
great ness, strikes with vehemence and vanquishes the enemj'. This 
suppression of Karmas at Their weakest moment is Kshay opaiama 
’Labdhi No. 1. 

After 'this initial assertion of spiritual independence their may 
appear a change o'f disposition in the nature of Jiva which ma\ there- 
after be hankering for good. This hankering for good may manifest in 
good and useful conduct (pu»ya ) ; and as such it may be the 
•^condition for Pimya Karma A^iava Neverfbefless the declei.sion of 
-the disposition towards good is V tfwdh a Labdhi No. 2. 

Then with this changed disposition Jiva may have the good 
fortune to -obtain a master who wcruld instruct him in the path This 
nnstruction m^iy lead to the removal of ignorance and error and to the 
acquisition of Jfiana. This may guarantee progress for the Jiva along 
the rungs of spiritual ladder. This good fortune of obtaining 
instruction is Upadesa Labdht, {Desaita) No 3- 

The duration and intensity of some Karmas may go on mutually 
.aggravating each other to their maximum After reaching the 
maximum they HSve to decline of their own accord. This declining 
stage of Karmas after reaching maximum is another opportunity 
•known as Prayagyaia Labdht tco relative of Karmic glow) No. 4. 

Again after reaching a certain stage in the spiritual develop- 
ment— GHiiffs/Zm/iffs, their may appear certain psychic instruments, 
e.g, Sukladhyaiia. This attainment of spiritual instruments and 
other supernormal powers is known as Kat ana Labdht No. 5. 

These are the Labdhis or attainments which a Jiva by good 
fortune may secure 
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These Labdhit are not to be confounded with what are known 
as N ^Vif J<^v<tlaMdhts Nine attainments about the time of 

Kevala J nS.na. 

At the Kevah stage of development the following facts happen 
to the person. 

'I'heall penetrating K.ev7ltfJnW(f which is the result of annihil* 
ation of the veil of knowledge 

2. The all illuminating perception or Kevala Darsaita or 
Kihayaha Daisana , which Is also the concomitant of the destruction 
of the veil of perception. 

3, The all merciful attitude of the great spiritual Harmony 
known as Rshdyiha Abhaya Ddnam. 

4 Even after relinquishing all kinds of good and nourishment, 
tn order to maintain the Sanra for a time there is the incoming 
or assimilation of subtle physical principles This is Kshdyika Ldbha 
gam or income after Ksltdyika state. 

5. Then this happy events introduced by Indras -such as 
showing flowers over head is Kshayika Bhoga. This is the consequence 
of complete annihilation of Bhogantat aya Karma, 

6 Sirailary the introduction of Simhasana, (Lion thrones) 
Chattra, Chamara, etc , (umbrella, etc ,) is llshdythattpabhoga which 
ts the consequence of destruction of Vpbhogantaraya Karma, 

7 Then the realisations of Omnipotence. A nanta vtrtya which 
IS the result of complete eradication of V iryaniaray Karma. 

8. Then by this complete destruction of the seven mula prahntis 
(fundamental Karmas) happens ICshdytka S tmyaklvam Absolute 
Belief m the true nature of Reality. 

9 And finally Kshdyiha Chdntra. This implies the absolutely 
self-determined thought activity of the pure and perfect person 
> Stddba or Arhanta This thought activity is again the consequence 
of absolute emancipation from all Upddlns 

The former class of Labdhts is always referred to as Pancha 
Labdht's and the latter as Navakevala Labdhts m Sastras m order b 

avoid confusion. Therefore it is not nccessa'y to emphasise the 
difference further. 
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It IS enough to ren7ej:nber that Paocha Labdhis have reference to 
(Sarnsart Jtia,) and Navakevala Labdhi to Mukta Ju a. 

114 

Then Vyavahara Samyak Darsana is described. 

II II 

114. If a person who thus with great interest believes in 
the Padarthas revealed by Jina obtains Mati Jfiana. Then in 
his case th6 term Darsanika “ he is a believer ” has relevency. 

Commentary. 

To believe in the real nature of Atma and other Padartbas is 
V yavahXra Sam yaktva. Conventional or relative belief This is the 
popular means of attaining salvation. The real immediate condition 
of salvation is the suppression or Annihilation of the Sapta Pralmtis or 
seven fundamental kinds of Kdrmic matter. 

These are 

1. Anantanubandhi Krodha. 

2. Anantanubandhi MS.na. 

3. Anantanubandhi Mitya.. 

4. Anantanubandhi Lobha. 

5. Samyaktya. 

6. Mithy&tva. 

7. Samyak Mithyatva. 

These seven constitute the Sapta PraknUs, The Prakritis 1 to 4 
are sub*divisions of Charitra Mohaniya and the other three of Darsana 
Mohamya. 

If these get abated then there is the chance for Samyak Darsana 
or right belief. 

115. 

Then the description of * the nature of the three Je\Yel3 or 
Ratitatiai(f> 
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'5tf5:=5{ ’wviT^ f3re:5wnm' u n* 

115 BelieE in the real existences or Tattvas is the right 
faith Knoivledge of their real nature without doubt or error is 
light knowledge. An attitude' of neutrality without desire or 
aversion towards the objects of the external world is right 
conduct. Tliese. three are found in those who know the 
paih. 

Commentary. 

The G&.tha tray be interpreted either as referring to Vyayahdra 
Rafnattaya or to Ni^chava Rafitafraya The description of the three 
jewels may be consistent with the relative path pr with the absolute* 
path 

In describing Samyak Darsana and Samyak Jrid.na right belief and 
knowledge, the author indicates the nine Padarthas which are the 
•objects of the said belief andjrnovvledge The Second Book mainly 
treats of the nine Padarthas, And the description of the 
Ratiiatraya may be considered as an indirect introduction to the 
Padarthas which are , — 

1. Jiva=life. 

2. Ajiva= non-life. 

3. Pdpa=sm 

4. Punya= virtue, 

5. Asrava« flow-in of Karmas. 

6. Samvaras=the prevention of the incoming Karmas, 

7. Nirjara =5 eradication of Karmas 

8. Bandha = bondage. 

9. Moksha => liberation or emancipation. 

^ The first two are the primary Padarthas and the others are deriva*- 
tive. 

* Sanskrit rendering 
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116 . 

Of the nine Pad&rthas or categories Moksha js the most important, 
as it is the goal of life. Hence RatnaUaya which is the means to 
realise the goal was first described. Then the nine categories or 
PadS.rthas are enumerated in detail 

’ppwf % sir^tsr i 

vs 

n t sigr it «* 

1 16. Life and non-life (Jiva and Ajiva) aic the two piima’y 
Padiirthas. Oat of these appeal righteousness (Punya), sm 
(P.ipa), their source or inflow (Asrava) their prevention 
(Samvara) their partial annihilation (Nitjai.'i) Bondage 
(Bandha) and Salvation (Moksha). These aie the nine 
Padarthas. 

Commentary. 

Of these Jiva or life alone has consciousness. Ajira is so called 
because of tlie absence of consciousness. These are the five Diavvas 
mentioned previously mattei, space, condition of motion and that of 
rest, and finally tune. These five constitute the non-life Life and 
non-life are the root Pad&rthas Seven other Padarthas enumerated 
above originate from the different relations of Jiva to Piidgala or 
matter. 

Purity of thought m self is the subjective righteousness or Bhava 
Punya. As conditioned by this there is the corresponding objective 
righteousness of K&rmic matter, oi Dravya Punya Similarly evil 
thought or the impurity of the heart is known as subjective sin or 
Bh^va Pdpa. As the result of this there is the Karmic matter oi . 
Dravya Pfipa, whose nature is \ icious. T he appearance of lust, 
desire, and aversion, is the subjective influx of Karm^s, Bhavasrava. 
As the concomitent of these affective states I\S.rmic matter flows in 
towards the soul, which flowing is Dravyasrava or the physical 
current of KarmS.s. Suppressing the states of lust, desire, and aversion 

*Safiskttt rendering 
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by the principle of renunciation is the subjective inhibition or preven- 
tion which IS Blidvit Samvata This refers to the closing up of the 
spring of evil thought as the concomitant of this Psychic inhibition 
of evil, there appears the withering a.»ay of Karmic matter which is 
Didvycf N ti'jcird. iilohci or spiritual stupor, desire, and aversion, these 
bring about a characteristic proneness, towards Karmic matter in the 
nature of Jiva This proneness towards the Karmic environment is 
of the nature of Psjxhic disposition which spins out a cocoon of evil 
thoughts enshrouding the self This is Bhdva BaiuUia. On account 
of this disposition there results the settling in of IsS.rmic matter on the 
Ji,a This IS objective bondage or Dtavya Bandlta Lastlj' realisation 
of the purest and perfect self after complete emancipation frftm evil 
15 the subjective salvation or BhSlva Moksha The absolute annihila- 
tion of Karmic matter and the liberation of Jiva from the physical 
shackles is the objective Moksha or Diavya Mnkiha In all these 
cases the Bhava aspects refer to Jiva and the Dravya aspects to 
matter 

117. 

Then the duality of Jiva the first of the Padarthas 

I 

II ^ II# 

117. Having the nature of consciousness, characterised 
by Upayoga faculties of perception and understanding, Jivas 
are of two kinds One incarnate of the world ; and the other 
discarnate of heaven. 

Commentary 

ChetanS, or conscious nature and its manifestation through per- 
ception and understanding are the intrinsic characteristics of all 
Jivas which are of two classes Samsan Jivas and Mukta Jivas 
The fomer has the limitation of Upldhis, Samsan Jivas are always 
associated with some kind of body, gross or subtle The Mukta Jiva 

*Snnsknt rendering 
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IS free from such bodily limitations, because of complete emancipa- 
tion from material conditions Karmic and non Karmic. As a result 
of Upddhis, Chclana and Upayoga of the former get limited and 
encircled and as a result of the destruction of UpdtUns the very same 
become perfect and pure m the case of Sidtihas. 

The five kinds of Sariras have already been mentioned 

118 . 

Samsari souls are again twofold — fixed ones and the moving ones. 
The fixed ones or the Sthuvata Jivas are here described. 

t'fh II ^^cii* 

118 Vitalised by Jivas aie the following bodies — Earth, 
water, lire, air, and also plants. These are many in number 
They yield to their respective Jivas only one kind of feeling 
contact; and that too associated with highly intensified stupor 
of Ignorance 

Commentary t 

This Gatha refers to Ekendttya Jivas. Jivas having only one 
sense. These as a result of their Karmic intensity may degeneiate to 
such an extent as to be associated with the five kinds of physical 
objects enumerated above. Earth, water, fiie, air and plants. 
These kinds of physical objects are used as bodies by these Jivas 

There is no difficulty in understanding the organic nature of the 
plant world especially after the discoveries of Dr Bose, it is not 
necessary to elaborately defend that plants are living organisms But 
the organic nature of the other four kinds, earth, water, lire and air, 
is somewhat obscure The commentators tliemselves do not help 
us in the difficulty, so much so, that some of the European Scholars 
.who have studied Jainism have come to the conclusion that Jainism 
I is very primitive since it believes in the existence of souls in material 
I and inorganic things This argument of the existence of primit ive 

*\Sanshit lendaing 
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beliefs m Jama system is bi ought forward in favour o^hc antiquity 
'of Jainism Certainly it is very pleasing to be assured' of a hoary past ; 
but it IS no compliment to Jainism if its beliefs are identified with the 
* primitive notions of the Hottejitot 

It 13 almost incredible to believe that Jama thinkers with their 
uncompromising dualistic attitude accepted the doctrine that 
- AJietana physical objects had souls of their own The definitions 
'of Jiva and P idgala are clearly unmistakable There is no possibility 
'of any confusion. Mutually they are as much contradictory to a 
jama thinker as to a catteenn philosopher 

The clue to the difficulty is supplied by the doctrine that the 
four kinds of Eheidn^a associated with fire, air, earth and 

water are &i kihuta Bkeiuinya Jtvas, t ^ , microscopic organisms 
having only one sense. That the Jamas believed in the e\istence of 
microscopic organisms needs no elaborate evidence. The rules of 
conduct prescribed for Jama Giahastas and Yalis are sufficient testi- 
mony Again this interpretation is furthei strengthened by the 
following point. All the five kinds of Slhavara J ivas arc considered 
i to have four kinds of Pranks or life principles 

I Feelings of Contact. 

2. lia^abala Ptdna or strength of body 

3. UUihvdsa Hischvasa Prana or respiration. 

4 Aytih Prdnd or duration of life 

To suppose that these four Pranas arc a:>sociated with really 
inorganic bodies vould be inconsistent with the other aspects of ihe 
system Therefore it is incumbent upon us to emphasize that the 
Jivas associated with inorganic bodies are mainly Stth&hma Ekendi tya 
Jivas or microscopic organisms , for it is only with an organism that 
Pranas can be consistently associated. 

This does not remove all onr difficulties Whether there can be 
organisms associated with fire is still an unintelligible problem We 
don’t want to dogmatise on the matter. Evidently for the sake 
of symmetry fire is added on to the enumeration of the other kinds 
^ of physical forms. We can only confess that the doctrine for want 
. of sufficient light from the commentators remains a very obscure 
part of Jama thought leading to strange conjectures. Where there 
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IS scope for speculcition we beg to offer our own Hypothesis as an 
alternative interpretation. 

119. 

These have monosensic and non Psychic vitalism. 

^ i^fuicbwi i 

flW'iRui *rfoi5n H n* 

119. These Jivas such as the earth-bodied ones are of five 
different castes. All of them are devoid of mental states. 
They have a single sense So are they described in the 
bcriptuie 

Commentary. 

The author points out that these Sthavara Jivas are utterly 
devoid of Psjchic states They have only one kind of feeling of contact. 
This description indicates a difference between the botanical^ apd 
t he zo ological realms and the Stthshnta Bkinidn^cu or the microscopic 
organisms of the four kinds also share the nature of the plant world. 

120 

Though devoid of mental states they are not non-conscious in 
essence. Really they arc to be considered as unconscious but not 
non-conscious. The author explains by illustration their unconscious 
nature 

n=t?*?iT TisvRUT ^ i 

•sjj (o 

^'f^T iif 

' 120. Just as life or Chflana is associated with unconscious- 
ness in the following cases eggs, foetus growing in mother’s 
womb and the man in a trance so also the monosensic 


*Sanshtt fendenng 
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organisms are unconscious, though having life or Chetana. 
Thus be it understood 

Commentary 

The author establishes that these monosensic beings have life 
and also potentikl Chetana or consciousness It is ordmanl}’ 
« acknowledged that there is life and consciousness m the germ in the 
case of eggs, foetuses, and in men in trance Here unconsciousness 
IS no objection to the belief of their li« ing nature Similarly these 
monosensic organisms though devoid of consciousness have life and 
potensy for consciousness. 

121 

Then the author bj vvaj of illustration enumerates some of the 
organisms having two sense organs 

^ ^ H it# 

U1 Sea snail, cowrie shell fish, conch shell fish, mother 
o pearl and earth-worm are organisms which have two 
senses, touch and taste. Hence are they bisensic 

122 

Then author enumerates some of the organisms having three 
senses 

n n’j* 

122, The louce, the bug^ the red and ordinary scorpion, 
the ant and other insects have three senses are triacsthetic, 

^Sanskrit rendering — 
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123. 

Then the author enumerates some of the organisms having four 
senses. 

"sr 5nFvf ^ 5rn>f^ ii «* 

123. Again, the Gadfl}^ the mosquito, the fly, the bee, the 
beetle and the dragon fly and the butterfly — These oiganisms 
experience, touch, taste, smell and sight hence they are 
quaclraesthetic — have four senses. 

124. 

Then the beings with five senses, are enumerated 

sif^i 11 Ilf 

1 24. Devas, human beings, hell beings, and higher animals 
all these have five senses, colour, taste, smell, touch and 
sound. Some of the animals aie water animals, some land 
animals and some birds of the aOiv Fheie are very stiong 
ones also among these 

COAIMENTARY. 

The classification of Jivds according to sense organs is based 
more upon the behaviour of insects and animals, than on the structure 
In the case of bisensic insects given in Gatha 1'2 1 , tlie classification 
se ems to b e correct. Taking the sea snail for example it has touch all 
over th'e body and very sensitive in the tentacles on the head. 1 1 has 
no tongue but the base of the respiratory organs determines the kind 
of water that should enter the respiratory chamber The mobile lips 
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of the snail also act as gustatory orgins There is no special tuditory 
organ but there is an organ in the foot, called the olocyst v>hich 
enables the creature to keep its balance in the \Viitcr. This cMdentlj 
corresponds to the semicircular canals of the hiim.tn car whose func- 
tiors IS to deterramc the positions of our body m spare Gcncralh 
they ha\e some setisilue parts to light aUo, but tin-, i- not ( <jn-»idcrt 1 
as an eye by the author. Cd.i'iu, conch, and mulhci of p irl do 
siinilai stiucliiics and oidiiijrs tarih vsorms aho Iitc the 'cn? ui 
contact and some Kind of gustatory sense. In their ca'o 'ilaO the 
sKin is scnsitue to light, but it is treated as iurjigiiificaiit 

Ke\t in the case of organisms with three senses the t nnincrallon 
contains some d^mus specimens The loucc and the bug h?te the 
* sense of touch, taste and smell \nts al-jo ha\e these three senses 
But some of., them have sight dao !>ut ordinanlj their sense of 
smell IS the most predomincnt Lord .\\Lh~.T\ Strjehn LubhoJ after 
seviral years of patient obseitation corner to the conclusion tnat ants 
become aware of objects in the cn.ironmcnt onl> through smell But 
in the case of caterpillars and scorpions there arc ejes But anyhow 
they are included under this class 


In the nc\t class are included the mosquitoes, ilics, bees, etc. 
These insects ha\e clcarK four senses Contact, taste, s nell and 
. sight But m the case of some for c .ample, beetle and tiiu bee a 
1 peculiar humming sound is produced Naturalists suppose that these 
'insects must respond to sound and they ha^e some organ in the 
abdomen which is supposed to be responsive to sound vinrations. 
Whether what thej e\perience is sound or some other vague sensation 
of contact nobody can be certain Therefore » e may tike the 
author’s description as almo-t accurate Lastly many of the higher 
animals and human beings are included under the next class, five 
sensed organisms They have also sense of iiearing to boot But 
the distinction between other higher animaL and human beings is 
that the latter have a well developed consciousness These are 
Stitnanaska Piinchendnya where as the other Panchendnya 

Jivas are devoid of mind Evidently the distinction implies the 
presence of self-consciousness in the one class and the absence of the 
same m the other. 

125 . 


Then the author enumerates the several subspecies of the four 
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fundamental kinds of Jiva<i already differentiated according to the 
four gatis 

cfcm4i [ 4i^4lMT • 

(eR^i 3i|wniKT ’ohfm ii* 

125. Devas are of four classes Human beings are of two 
classes. Inhabitants of Katina 5//oo/;i«and those of Bhoga 
Bhoomi Animals are of numerous kinds. Hell beings of 
seven according to their respective regions. 

COMMEXTARY. 

This Gallia presuppo .es the peculiar Jama cosmogony Accord- 
ing to the Jamas Lokd is arranged in three orders, the lower world, 
the middle world and the upper world. In the upper world there 
are different regions one ab3\e the other, so also m the lower world. 
The different regions of the upper world are inhabited by Devas , 
the different regions of the lower world one below the other are inha- 
bited by beings thrown into hell The conception is something ana- 
logus to that of Pajj/e, ^ • 

This Gdtha classifies jtvds according to the principle of gaii, i e,, 
the principle of gaUmdtgana. But the previous gatlias had the 
clasification according to the principle of sense organs or Indnya 
Margaud. 

Devas are said to be of four kinds* — 

Vide — Tatlvat tha Snlra Chapter IV, Bhavaiiavasis, Vyantaias, 
Jyoltslilias, halpavasts, or Vatmamkas Each class is further sub- 
divided into several species. Each sub class has its own special 
characteristics physical and Psychical, and has the characteristic periods 
of life. It IS not possible to enter into the details 

'The hell beings are seven According to the hells inhabited by 
themt The seven hells are, Ralna Piabha, Saikara Prabha, Valtika, 
Pattka, iDhnma,- Tama, and Malta Tama, The hell beings, again 
have their respective characteristics of suffering, age, and other 
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Psycho-physical characteristics with graduated intensity. These 
two classes of beings are only of doctrinal importance to us. 

Coming to human beings and animals the principle of classifica* 
tion is much simpler The animals arc recognised to be of numerous 
species, and human beings again arc divided into two classes those 
born in Kama Bhoomi and those born in Blioqa Bhoomt. This 
classification is again only the result of the peculiar geography 
of the Jama system Geography and cosmogany form an important 
branch of Jama Literature It is one of the four Amtyogas. Jamas 
recognise four main departments of their Scripture (1) Pratha- 
mdnnyoga dealing with the life of the Tiri/mn/fai ns and the other 
great personalities. (2) Karananmtyoga dealing \\ith the structure 
and constitution of Lolta, the cosmos (3) Charandnttyoga, dealing 
i\ ith principles of conduct prescribed for the householder as cll as 
Sanity asi. (4) Dravyantiyoga dealing with the metaphysical aspects 
of reality Jamas whenever they speak of Jtvas and other Dravyas, 
alwajs assume the special constitution of the world according to their 
religious dogma If more detailed know ledge of these things is desired 
reference must* be made to treatises on Lokasxcarttpa or the form of 
the world 

126 

Jivas described according to the different Gaft Marganas, are not 
to be supposed to maintain that state permanently. Jivas undergo 
several modifications assuming different states of existence w'lth the 
different durations of life Thus do they roam about in Sainsata, 

^ gsgfnjsii 3113% ^ ^ 1 

vs 

^ II m 

126. When the existing I'Carmas determining the gali 

and the age of a decay, then that Jiw get into another 

gait with a different duration of life as determined by its last 
conative state or aspiration known as Lesya, 
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Commentary. 

The Gatt or state of evistence of a particular Ji^a is determined 
by a particular Karma known as GaUndmakarmn, So is the dura- 
tion of a particular determined by Aytth Kaima. When these 
two Karinas exhaust themselves to the very last then age of the Jtva 
will come to an end and the Jtva has to change its state of existence 
t e. it will have to enter into another Gati with a different duration 
of life This entrance into the next state is generally determined 
by Kaunas acquired during the lifetime But the fundamental 
factor which immediately determines the passage into the other stage 
must be determined by G itiuamakirma and Aytth Kaiina of the 
succeeding stage Jtva before quitting a particular Gati acquires 
these two fresh Karmas determined by the last conative state or Lesya 
The term Lesya is used not in its usual sense In this place it 
implies merely the particular activity of Yoga or Mana, vachana, 
kaya, manifesting in the list desire or aspiration of life. This 
lesyd may be pure or impure according to the ideal aimed at. And 
according to its value it forms the two Kaunas in their pure form or 
impure form. According to the determining antecedent Karinas the 
Jiva incarnates in a particular place with a particular body and \\ ith 
particular Psycho-physical development. Thus he may have a- 
pleasant life or drag on a miserable existence. 

127 

But the Sainsdno cycle is not eternal for Jtva. On account of 
Lahdhts or lucky spjritual attainments a Jtva may realise the three 
jewels. Then it may free itself from Kdi intc matter as gold is puri- 
fied from drops. Then it is the pure self. 



«r3oiT sivisgr n 

127. These different classes of Jtvas are again said to be 
of two kinds incarnate ones and discarnate ones. The latter 
are Stddhas ; whereas (the former) are the samsart souls who 
are again of two species Bhavyas and Abhaviyas. 
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COMMCNTARY 

* 

Here the author summarises the nature of Jiva>t The first princi- 
ple of division IS the possession of a body. All the incarnate ones 
are said to be Samsari Jtvas and all the discarnate once are Stddha 
Jivas or pure souls. But the former class is again sub-divided , the 
principle of division being the capacity to become perfect. Those 
Samsart Jtvas which have this capacity under special opportunities 
are called Bhavyas whereas those Samsa/t Jivas which have no such 
capacity are called Abhavyas. 

This distinction of Sainsnrt Jtvas into Bhavyas and Abhavyas 
corresponds to Drummond’s division of souls into organic and inorganic. 
The organic souls, given the proper opportunity, have the capacity 
to develop and attain spiritual perfection , whereas inorganic ones have 
no such capacity of spiritual growth This as one,of the Jairia_reli- 
gious ,dpgmas whose metaphysical basis is not quite, clear. Most 
probably.the distinction.is as arbitrary as that of,Driimm9nd^Sj^ 

128 . 

The five senses and the six bodies examined above are not essential 
elements of Jtva, 

^ ff ^ ’I’l'it'gT i 

of ^ »iwf ^ II M* 

128 The five senses andjthe six kinds of bodies mentioned 
above these are not of the essence of soul Whatever in the 
midst of these manifests as consciousness that they call 
by the name Jtva. 

Commentary 

The sense organs and the various bodies are associated with Jiva 
only from the conventional point of veiw. The very same characteris- 
tics are really its accidental adjuncts. Senses such as touch taste, etc. 
and bodies such as earth bo dy, etc., are not Jtva, because they have 
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nothing in common with the thought which is the true nature of Jtva, 
But in the midst of Hiese sense organs and physical conditions there is 
the principle of consciousness which sheds light upoi itself and other 
objects, ;.e. which manifests as knowledge of the subject and the object. 
That thinking thing is said to be Jtva or soul 

129 

Then the author mentions the special characteristics oi Jtva, charac- 
teristics which distinguish J/i'a from material and other Diavya<i 

129. What knows and perceives the various objects, 
desires pleasure and dreads pain, acts beneficially or harmfully 
and e'cperiences the fruit thereof— that is Jivd. 

Commentary. 

In this Gdlha the characteristic behaviour of Jiva is described. 
What IS mentioned to be conscionsness in the previous Gdtha is here 
indicated by several purposeful activities which have meaning only 
with reference to consciousness. Perception and understanding 
of obi ects are the function of Jivd or conscionsness This function 
cannot be associated with matter So also is the tendency to desire 
pleasure and to avoid pain It is distinctly the nature of life to con- 
tinue beneficial activity and to discontinue harmful activity Such 
conduct can have reference only to /luf. Inorganic mechanical 
activity can nev^er exhibit such purposive nature These various ins- 
tances of purposeful activity as against mechanical activity clearly 
mark out Jtva from the other Dravyas The whole then 

may be taken as the definition of Jtvd through its behaviour. 

130. 

The author summarises the characteristics of Jivd Padattlia in 
the first half of the Gdtha and introduces the other Padarthas in the 
second half. 
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Commentary. 

Consciousness is not the only reality There are several A chef ana 
or nonconscious entities which are grouped under Ajtva Padartha. 
In this respect Jama thought is fundarnentally ^istmct_„frqm Jhe 
i dealism whi ch admits the, reality of. only ,one .thing, consciousness. 
One tendency in philosophic thought tries to reduce everything to 
consciousness. The other tendencj' tries to maintain that matter 
alone is real and everything is unreal and derivative Both -these 
ex trem es aro, avoided by Jama thought. There are conscious entities 
as well as non-conscious entities constituting the system of reality. 

This Gallia is said to be the condemnation of the advaltc view 
that everything is Biahimi 

132 

In this Galha the author explains what Achetanatva or non- 
consciousness means 

'll ^>3^ rf fsifu 

132 Wherever such attributes of life are never found as 
the feeling of pleasure and pain, desiring only the beneficial 
activity and avoiding the harmful activit}'^ that the wise 
ones call ^jwa or non-life. 

Commentary. 

What IS achetanatva the characteristic of A]iva Padarthas ? 
That which has not got the fundamental characteristics of life. 
These characters are feeling pleasure, pain, continuing beneficial 
activity and avoiding harmful activity. Whate’veris devoid of these 
characteristics is Ajiva. This may be taken as negative definition. 

133 

Though matter m the form of harma and uo-kaima is intimately 
related to Jiva yet it is quite distinct m nature. 
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133. From, structure, colour, taste, touch, smell and 
sound, these are associated with matter. They are again of 
various kinds They are either attributes or modes of'matter. 



Commentary. 

The physical attributes are colour, taste, smell, sound and touch. 
Each of these is again of many kinds Configuration or form is 
innumerable according to the different forms of physical objects. 
Combination or structure is of infinite kinds The structure of 
skandhas from two atoms onwards is referred to These are modes of 
matter These modifications may be organic related to life or 
inorganic Just as the inorganic matter is distinct from life so also 
thk organic matter distinct from it though associated with it. 


lot 


If form, structure and other characteristics are not to be associated 
\\itn Jtva than what is the real nature of Jiva* 

Understand that life has no sense qualities of taste, 

I1ir_ fnn/^h j ' 
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smell colour, touch and sound 
only thought or consciousness 


It has no form either. It has 


'•'yj w MeftTARy 
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it has no such attributes. Again it has no form corresponding to 
that of physical objects. Jiva is formless being spiritual Such are 
the characteristics of life and consciousness. 

T/im'j ends the Ajtva Padaithi, 

135 , 136 & 137 . 

After describing the primary categories of life and non-life the 
author goes to seven other derivative Padarthas, originating from 
either the synthesis or analysis of the two primary ones. Jiva and 
Karmic matter are the primary generating categories for the rest. 
Hence these two are taken up here for examination. 

%f| I fsreamifw u4r sujh ^ ^ m ii^mi 
fR ¥iRr|t ®rinRf«iyuh 

135 — 7. To a Jtva in StimsCim desire and aveision will 
naturally occur On account of these states Karmic matte; 
clings to the Jina The Karmic bondage leads the Jtva thiough 
the foul Gatii or states of existences Entering into the Can, 
Jiva builds up its own appiopriate bodj , being embodied he 
gets the senses Through the sense objects of the environment 
are pursued From perception appears desire or aversion 
towards those objects and from desire the cycle begins again 
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Thus desire brings Karma, Karma leads to gahf gait, means 
body, body implies senses, senses lead to perception, and 
perception again to desire or aversion and so on adinfinituni. 
But the cycle ends in the case of Bhavyajtva whereas it is 
unending to the But it has no beginning in either 

case Thus is it taught by the Jim, the conqueror of Sams&ra. 

Commentary 

The author describes the causal senes that constitute the cycle of 
Samsara Jim according to Jama doctrine is enshrowded by Karmic 
conditions from eternity On account of this association with 
Kdnnic matter Jwa experiences the emotional states of desire, 
etc , These emotional states are conditioned by the Karmic 
updditis But these states in their turn bring about the 
acquisition of fresh Karmic matter The acquisition of Karmic matter 
means that the Jjt a should manifest in an} one of the four gafis 
Manifestation means embodied existence Body implies sense organs. 
Sense organs again are the windows for the soul to apprehend the 
environment Awareness of the objects in the environment generates 
the affective states in the soul These affective states once again 
begin the series of the abov e mentioned causal senes 

Thus bj the mutual interaction between mind and matter there 
appears the, cj cle of Samsara In the case of the fortunates ones 
w 10 are capable of soiritual emancipation this whirligig comes to an 
end But in the case of the unfortunate ones w’ho are incapable 
of spiritual silvation the cj cle goes on for ever 

138 

THEN THE CHAPTER ON PUNYA AND pApA 
OR VIRTUE AND VICE. 

After describing the veil of samsara wrhich is the condition of the 
nine catagories or padarthas the author examines Pnnya and Papa 
and their respective Psvchic antecedents 

Knit ^ i 
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138. Whatever Jtva has m himself Moha , corrupting the 
faculty of belief, desire and aversion, or the purity of thought 
IS subject to the hedonic state of happiness or misery. 

Commentary 

The Psychological.conditions determining virtue and vice are des- 
cribed. Moha is the mental state brought about by the ripening of 
Darsana Mohantya Kanna. The Karma that clouds the faculty of 
perception and belief Rafia and Dvaha, desire and aversion, are 
ihe result of Chatitra Mohantya The karma that misleads the will 
while the former misleads cognition Thus when cognition and will are 
determined by the Katmic conditions they may manifest in Volitional 
states marked by virtue or vice_ If the objects of cognition and 
will IS desinble and good then the mental state is Suhha Pat mama 
If it IS undesirable and bad then the mental state is Atubha Pan- 
nama. In the former case there results happiness to the individual 
whereas in the latter misery. 

139 

Next the author describes the subjective states of good and evil 
Bhava Ptinya Papa and their corresponding hanmc conditions or 
Dravya Pttnya Papa. 

vnof tnsjfg t 

V>WT^ir€t VlT^ SKWRiaf 

139. Good will or pure thought is righteousness. Bad 
will or evil thought is sin Conditioned by these two mental 
states of the Jtva the classes of karmic molecules which are 
physical m nature undergo modifications and manifest as 
Dravya karmas such as jnanavarmy a 

' Commentary 

Pure thought Is Bhdva Pttnya Tins conditions Dravya Pttnya, 
the Kdrmtc matter facilitating the purity of the heart. Evil thought 
IS Bhdva Pdpa sinning in the heart This conditions the Dravya 
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Papa which aggravates the evil disposition of the soul. Thus from 
the Psychic conditions which are amurfa their result the different 
Cdrmc modifications which are physical and murta. Thus the B/icivu 

Parmai and the Dravya kdrmas are mutually interacting 

140 

He establishes that harmic matter is physical in nature and 
therefore is Murta, 

^ ^ ■■ijTnfut 

140 Because the fruits of Panna the objects of happiness 
or misery are experienced by Jiva through tbe sensations of 

touch, etc , therefore the hannas are physical and 1/ /// ta. 

Commentary. 

The fruit of harma is either a desirable or an imdesir ‘ble object 
pleasant or unplea-^eut to the/ic^r This object is experienced through 
sense perception. Senses are physical, objects apprehended through 
the sense organs are also physical Therefore the hdnntc effects are 
physical and Maria. Cauie and effect are identical. Therefore the 
author concludes that the karm^'S themsehes are physical and Murta. 
Since their effects are physical Of course this refers to Dravya 
Partna<i. 

141 

past or present are physical and Murta Sam^aii Jna, 
hccaus- of its Karmas is also physical and Murta. Hence there is 
the chance for fresh accretion of Karmas. Hence the liability to 
continued bondage. 

141. Past Karma which is physical in nature comes into 
contact with the present Karma which is also physical in 
nature 
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Thus existing K/mmc matter enters into conrbination with 
incoming Kirmic matter . Jtva though in itself spiritual 
and Amhta is certainly corporeal (in its Samsclnc state) 
because of its coeval Knrmas. Therefore it absorbs the fresh 
Kftrmice matter and is absorbed by that (because of mutual 

attraction of molecules} 

Commentary. 

In this Gdtha the authrr e\pJains how there could be a contact 
between and ^\hlch are /l/««r/trand respective!}' 

That there is the possibility of combination among physical 
molecules is accepted by all and it is a fundamental presupposition of 
Jaina thought that jha. is in ^am^ara to start with, i e. it is from time 
immemorial associated, with Karmtc matter. Because of this associated 
Kanit'i, Jtvi itself has body and i-. Mwta. Because of this intimate 
association with Kdt mic matter there is the chance for fresh bondage 
and Sam*!dt a The Gdth'i must be taken as an e\planat on of the 
perpetuity of the Samtanc cycle. Given the initial presupposition 
that Jtva in its natural state exists in lldnntc bondage then we can 
understand the reason for the samdne cycle from bondage to Gatt and 
Gait to bondage and so on. The series of causality is certainly 
assumed to be infinite i e. without beginning though it may come to an 
end ‘Vith the emancipation An,„infinite^past is nqt a mathematical 
i mpossibility . Therefore though it is admitted that ilie series may 
come to an end it need not necessarily have a begin ling. Through the 
infinite causal interaction therefore, a ]iva may acquire fresh Karmas 
though in itself it is spiritual and AmCuta. Thus ends the chapter 
on Pnnya Papa Paddrthas. 

142 

CHAPTER ON Asiava Pad&rtha. 

Asrava means the fountain source of righteousness or sin. First 
the Punyasrava or the spring of virtue is taken for description. 
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142. Whatever has desires high and noble, thoughts 
based on love and sympathy and in whose mind there are no 
evil impulses towards the same, the pure KArmtc matter flows 
m as conditioned by the above mentioned springs of righte- 
ousness, 

COMMEKTARV 

Noble de?ires and thoughts of charity are the springs of right 
conduct — Bhdvj ptinyairuva, as conditioned by these springs there 
flows Puny a Drazya Karina pure Karmic matter into the soul, noble 
desires and pure thoughts, those springs of subjective righteousness 
mav be follo'ved bj’ objectively cril deeds if they ha’e not the co- 
operation of Samyah Oar'ana or nght belief, ihit if those springs are 
saturated with rignt belief then there is no con Act between subjective 
states and objective conduct The subjectively pure springs of con- 
duct have the chance of being succeeded bj series of right conduct 
till the attainment of hen enly bliss In "-hort' subjectiv e purity un- 
accompanied bj' right belief -v 11 still beep the soul tied to the wheel 
of life whereas the same in association with the right belief v.il 
gradually lead the soul to Strvina 


Tnen the non c de=!res are i lustrated. 

vuipiffcqr 3iT n ^ I 

143. Love and devotion towards Irnhmita, Siddha and 
Sadhm, living according to the rules of conduct_household and 

ascetic, and faithfully following the Masters, these are said to 
be the noble ideals. 


Commentary 


Noble ideals are associated with noble objects deserving of worship 

and devotion. These arc what are kno-TT, as the Pancha Parame^hiK 
Arahanfa%Stddha<i,Sddhm, Acharyd<i and Upadyaydi The term 
Arahanta denotes a perf ected being who is still in the world, i.e., who 
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has still his bodily state. It corresponds to the term Sayogakevalt, 
the person w ho attained Kevalajiiana or perfect knowledge and who 
stxWh^ Yoga ox Mana vachansi Kdya. The term Stddha represents 
the perfect soul, without the Yoga or Mana vachana Kdya, Sadhti 
represents the great ones who are on the path of perfection. It 
represents" mainly the Ydhs who havs attained great spiritual 
advancement through Tapa’s. Achat ya represents the organiser of the 
Sangham, the chief of a group of ascetics as well as the householders. 
The term Upddyhdya represents the great religious teachers whose 
function it is to instruct the people, lay and ascetic, about the chief 
tenets of religion and also about the rules of conduct Reverence 
and devotion to these great ones and a desire to follow the path marked 
out by them constitute the noble aspiration which leads to Punya. 

144 

Then Annhnpa or charity is described 

u f%sRT 

144. If anyone moved at the sight of the thirsty, the 
hungry, and the miserable, offers relief to them, out of pity, 
then such behaviour of that person is love or charity 

Commentary 

This IS the second condition generating Punya Bhava or the 
goodwill. The act of chanty implies two things. The feeling of 
sympathy at ihc sight of the needy and the sufferers, and secondly 
active relief to them. Mere feeling of sympathy is ineffective. Active 
relief as the result of the feeling of s}'mpathy is essential to charity. 
This kind of charity is common to the ordinary mortals and it 
manifests in only temporary relief. But in the case of the wise ones 
Anuhampa or charity manifests m a higher form at tlie sight of the 
struggling souls in the ocean of Samsara they manifest a generons 
sympathy and help them towards emancipation Thus Anukampa is of 
two kinds, lowei and higher according as its result is temporary and 
superficial or radical and permanent 
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145 . 

After describing the ideals and aspirations forming the positive 
condition of good will, the author describes its negative condition, i.c., 
the impure emotions that are to be avoided in every way to secure the 
parity of the heart or Stibha Parindwa, 

TU# UTOT ^ r«lTi*ii^5H 1 

fuf? uf|T f .u 

145 Whenever anger, pride, deceit, and covetousness, 
appear m the mind of -A /<«« they create disturbing motion, 
interfering with calmness of thought This emotional agitation 
of thought is called impure thought by the wise. 

Commentary. 

Impurity of thought is eAplained to be the interference of thought 
and V ill bj grosser emotions, enumerated in the Gdtha Freedom 
from such emotional interference is also a necessary condition of 
righteousness Thus noble desires (Ptasasta Tidga' chanty 
(Anukdmpa) and freedom from impurity of the heart [Chifta Akahi^h 
ya) these three constitute the spring of righteousness or Piuivdiraur 

146 . 

Then the springs of evil or Pipasraia. 

imRu n 

146. Inordinate taste for wordly things, impure emotions, 
hankering for and indulging in sensual pleasures, causing 
anguish to fellow beings, and slandering them openly or 
covertly ; these constitute the springs of evil 

*Sanslni rendering 
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Commentary. 

The five above mentioned ignoble thoughts constitute the subjective 
side of the springs of evil [Bhdva Papa Asrava) conditioned by these 
mental states impure Kanmo matter flows into the Jiva. And this 
inflow IS the objective side of the evil or Dravya Papa Asrava, i e., 
there is the acquisition undesirable and dark physical conditons by 
Jiva on account of the above mentioned, impurities of thought. 

147. 

Again the subjective springs of evil are described in detail 

Tiuaf =5r ntft n n# 

147- The different animal instincts, the different soul- 
soihng emotions, the tempting senses, suffering and wrath, 
undesirable thoughts and corruption of the faculties of 
perception and will, these constitute the springs of evil. 

Commentary, 

« 

Sjtnjnd are the insimcts , these are— 

Ahaia Preying instinct 

Bhaya Savijild — The instinct of fear. 

Maithiina Samjhd— or the sexual instinct 
Pangraha Samjhd— 'The acquisitive instinct. 

These instincts are liable to generate evil Next. 

Lesya or the soul-soihng tints. 

These are six in number — 

r 

Krishna or the black. 

Neela or the blue 
Kapota or the grey. 

Peela or the yelJou 
Padfita or the lotus-hued 
Sukla or the white 

^Sanskrit rendering 
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These lesyas or the tints of the soul, perhaps denote a peculiar kind' 
of 4«ra of each soul corresponding to its grade of spiritual develop- 
ment and ethical purity. Vtry often these tints are associated with 
the different emotional states present in Jiva Therefore this Psychic 
Aura IS not a fixed and permanent adjective of a Jiva Th^ change 
and appear as concomitants of Psychic conditions. We have to assume 
that these colours are apprehended only by an occult and supernormal 
vision It would be simply absurd to associate these colours as the 
intrinsic colours of the Jiufl itself for that would make the Jtva a 
Mdrla and R{ifja Diavya—& material thing. That would be" quite in- 
consistent with the Jama system 

Of the six lesyas or the tints the first three Krishna, Neela and 
Kapota the bl ick, blue and grey are associated with the darker emo- 
tions which constitute the springs of evil. 


The next cons' ituent of the spring of evil is yielding to the tempta- 
tions of the senst-s •spiritual development depend upon controlling the 
senses The soul is very often compared to the charioteer and the sense 
to restive steed If the charioteer is led away by the horses tliat means 

anger an destruction because there would be no good in life much 
less the possiblity of spiritual emancipation 

Ar^ or suffering refers to the painful feeling experience when 
desirable things .ind persons are lost and when undesirable and un- 
p easant ones are got Thw experience is also the fountain of evil. 

ait ra re ers to wrath or mispl iced enthusiasm in cruelty, deceit, theft 
and sensuality Evil thoughts consist in shunning good objects and 
sni^Ir attending to evil ones. And lastly Mohantya that 

tmn or ‘ n ‘he faculties of percep. 

lorm It IS a source of evil 


th of evil. SMra Pap^-Asmva, 

liark lUrmc iTSer ‘l>e uiflow of the 


to.vards the sool as the^^rauh^oT' A u” ■‘“'I «<>" 

conditions. above mentioned Psychl 

Tims ends - 
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m 

CHAPTER ON S\MVARA PADArTHA. 

The categor}' that denotes the process of suppressing or blocking, 
the springs of good and evil treated in the previous chapter, is 
Samvara. The author considers first Pdpa Sam vara or the prevention 
of evil. . 

148. To whatever extent the five senses, the four taints of 
emotions, the foui instinctive appetites, are suppressed by a 
person, well established m the path or righteoushess, to such 
extent the doorway for the entrarce of evil is closed for that 
person. 

Commentary. 

The volitional suppression of the above mentioned Psychic ten- 
dencies IS Bhdva Samvara or the subjective inhibition of the evil. 
This condition is the antecedent of the physical arrest of the inflow 
of the Karmic matter which is Dravya Samvara This Samvara 
or the inhibition of the springs of evil is possible only to that person 
who has the three jewels or Ratnatraya, right belief, right knowledge 
and right conduct. One who has 'not adopted the path cannot suc- 
ceed in the attempt to block the spring of evil. 

149. 

Evil thoughts and sin are the cause ‘of misery as they lead to 
suffering in the world as w'ell as in hell , hence they ought to be avoi- 
ded. Noble thoghts and the consequent happiness of Deva state m 
sva> ga or Devaloka is also insignificant when compared with hea\ enly 
bliss. To one whose ideal is self— -realisation therefore, the happiness 
of Devaloka. is also worthless. He should shun that course also. 
Pleasure consequent upon Pvnya, and pain of Papa are both imper- 
fect and undesirable by the side of the ultimate ideal Moksha, Both 
the doorw’ays of Ptinya and Papa have to be blocked. Shnniiiiig 

*Snnskrtt rendering 
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action that leads to misery is natural But action which leads to 
pleasure and which stimulates desire is also a hindrance towards self 
attainment and therefore must be avoided. Itis this sentiment that 
IS expressed m the next Gatha 

w fSfssifif ntft I 

149, If a Bhikshu looks upon happiness and misery as 
same, if he is free from desire, aversion, and stupor of 
perception and will, then K&rmcis both beneficial and harmful 

do not approach that being 

Commentary 

There are three fundamental states of conscionsners Stihha 
Partndma, Asubha Partnama, ahd Suddha Panndma, pleasant and 
beneficial, unpleasant and harmful, and p..re and perfect respectively. 
The last alone is the ultimate ideal. The other two have to be trans- 
cended. 

150 

Next the author describes the mental states conducive to Samvara 
or the prevention of Karmas 

^ ^ ^ I 

H \\f 

150 As long as a person pure in life, is really free from, 
action conducive to pleasure or pain through either thuoght, 
speech or body, so long is he protected from karmas, beneficial 
and harmful , that is, they are prevented from approaching 
him 

Commentary. 

BfTective states of desire and aversion, and activity of thought, 
speech or body are the conditions that attract Karmas good and 

’^Sanskrit rendering ~~ ~ 
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hsd tovrurds the soul. When those conditions are remov d there 
will bfi Karntdszpptoaching the Jtva, that is cotj dete Samvara—z 
protective v/all round the self shutting out all karmas Is established. 
This Samvara again is twofold Bhdva S-tmvara and Dravya 
Samvara, The subjective esrcluslon of th -ughts and desire-, that may 
lead to bondage, and the objective eyclnsfon of K&rmic matter fiom 
self. Thus ends the Samvara Padartfia. 

151 

THE CHAPTER ON NIRJARA PADARTHA. 

The author describes the nature of Nirjara or the withering av/ay 
of Karm&s. 

foigfs^of 

151, That mighty personality which after closing the 
springs of Kannds, good and evil, and equipped with the 
faculty of pare thought, controls its life according to manifold 
forms of 7 will undoubtedly be able to rid itself of 
KaffUcis manifold. 

COM*»rENTARy, 

The faculty of pure thought, protected from all Karm&'i, associated 
with twelve kinds of Tapas, and leading to immortality, to annihila- 
tion of all Karm6% is the subjective side of Nirjara or Bhdva Nirjara, 
As a concomitant of this there appears the annihilation of K&rmic 
dust, that clouds the divine beam of pure self. 

The means for obtaining Ntrjara is Tapat which is of two main 
forms, outer and inner. Each of these is again of six different kinds. 
These are ; — 

(a) Outer Tapas consisting of— 

(1) Anaaana. 

(2) Avamodarya, 

(3) Vritti Part Sankhydtta, 

*Sans1irit rendering : ^ ^ 
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(•{) Ra^a Pant yaga. 

(5) Vivikia Sayyasana 

(6) Kdyaklesa 

ib) Inner Tapas consisting of — 

(1) Prayaschttta. 

{2} Vina, a 

(3) Vatya Vnttya 
(4; Svddhjttya. 

(5) VynUarga. 

(5) Dhydna 

(1) Ana^ana >3 abstatniog from food To obtain control over the 
senses and will, to root oat desires and appetites to destory Karmd^, 
to facilitate meditation and to study p^cefall^' the scriptures, fasting 
is the means and fasting in order to secure such results is Anasana 
Vrala 

(2) Avamodcrya, 

To sustain control of the will and the senses, to regulate disorders 
of, Vala, Pitta, and Sleshma, the humours of the body, to secure self 
hnoAiedge, aad meditatloa, eatiag vdth a limit or a little less than 
the normal is Avantodarya 

(3) Vritfi Pari SanPhydna.— In order to control the will which 
would by nature hanker after all the objects of taste limiting the 
number of items of Hharma, or in the case of Bhtkihus, resolving in 
one se^t to accept food only from a particular bouse is Vntti Pari 
Sankhydna or numbering or limiting the items of food. 

(4) Rasa Partlyaga In order to control the fiesh to get nd of 
drons'ness and sleep, to promote clearness of thought, abstaining from 
fatty and sweet substances is Rasa Parity aga or relinquisbing sweet 
essences 

(5) Viviklr Sayyasana To have ones bed, in separate and vacant 
roams or caves or on rocks free from insect pests is Vivihta Sayyasa- 
na or lonely bed The place must be free from insect pests in order 
tba. the p-racn may have peace of mind, preparatory to meditation 
and separate beds of course to avoid temptations of the flesh. 

(6> Kayaklesa getting the body ennnred, to pain and suffering by 
standing in the son, luing under a tree and sleeping in the open in 
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the winter cold, etc , is Kayakle^a or mortification Of tlie body. This 
will harden the body and make the person fit for the arduous trisk of 
religious life How is this Ilayakleta d ITcrent from what is known as 
Panthaha Jaya or the victory over troubles. The latter means over- 
coming the suffering due to the natural enviroi'ment, whereas the 
former is \olunta»y training of the bod5'. If n is voluntary why is it 
called outer Tapat. Because it pertains mainly to physical objects. 
Next Inner Tapat Because the object is mainly to control the mind. 
These are called innner Tapas 

(1) Prdvdschitta is removing the evil ideas that ,ire born of intoxi- 
cation of worldliness 

(2) Vtnaya is humility towards gurus and masters 

(3) Variyutfri/jiT. Personal attendance and other kinds 6f service 
to Mums who are weary, sick, or infirm 

(4) Swddhyaya is quickening of thoughts by concentation of 
attention 

(5) Vyntbarga rcnauncing the belief that this body is mine, is 
Vyutsarga or isolation of self, 

(6) Dhydna calm meditation on the self after controlling the 
vagaries of thought is Dhydna 

152. 

Meditation on self is showa to be the main condition of Nirjaid 

^ siwign^i^ ff i 

152. Clinging to the ideal of self realisation, being fortified 
against Karmds through Samvata^ the yogi, who truly under- 
stands the word of the master, and meditate upon Self — Pure 
thought with controlled senses, will completely wash off the 
Karmic dust. 

Commentary 

The mam condition for annihilating Karmas is stated here. The 

person is to be equipped with Samvara or fortification round, the 
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self against KarmSs. desirable and undesirable, T^e ^pnngs of 
Pffrm liner, S'ffe/w and /is-ib/ir, ate to be completely blocked In:,tead 
of diverting ones attention to environmental objects, thought is to be 
fixed on Self This reflection upon the Self is to be raaae secure 
enou«^h by controlling the senses If a person under such circura- 
ctanis meditates upon the Self, according to the instructions from 
the Masters, he is sure to attain purity of self by completely washing 
off the Karmic dust by the flood of Dhydna. 

Then the dhme glorj of the Self wiU shine without interruption. 

153 


The ongin. nature, and effect of meditation 

vt *0311 ^ i 

153 In the person that has neither desire nor aversion, 
and that is free from ignorant attachment to sense pleasures 
and from the actinty of thought speech and body, there 
flames forth the fire of meditation that burns out all Karmns 
benefleial as well as baneful 


Commentary. 

Dkydna or meditation is thought, directed towards the pare self 
This is the means of self realisation Ignorance that stupifles the 
faculties of perception and will must be got rid of. There should be 
neither attachment nor hatred towards the objects of the environment. 
Then there should be unruSed peace, m thought, speech and body 
Meditation attended by such circumstances manifests as the fire that 
destroys the rubbish heap of Karraas. It is this fire of meditation that 
repeals the Stirling beauty of pure Self. This is Kirjara. 

Thus ends the Chapter on Nijara. 

CHAPTER ON BANDHA PiD-iRTHAS, 

154 

The nature of Ba^idhaoz Karmic bondage is described 
* Sanskrit retzderif:g 
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154 When Atma out of desire aversion, and corruption of 
knowledge and will, experiences alOfective states pleasant and 
unpleasant, then because of the very same states the self gets 
bound by Kdyimc mattei of various kinds. 

Commentary. 

Bandha is of two kinds Bh&va Bandha and Dravya Bandha 
The former refers to the appropriate psychological conditions that 
bring about the actual bondage with Kdt mtc molecules The latter is 
Dravya Bandha On account of desire the Atma experiences happiness 
or misery. Such emotion il states create in the a disposition 
peculiarly favourable for the Kdrmtc molecules to settle in. This 
Ps5'chological disposition is the intrinsic condition of bondage 

155 ' ' . 

The two aspects of bondage internal and exteinal ate again des- 
cribed. , - 

l55. Combination of /Cd»««c matter with is due to 
Yoga. Yoga is the action of mind, speech and body The 
opportunity for combination is created by Bhdv'is or the 
affective states and such affective states are due to desire, 
aversion and perverse cognition 

Commentary. 

Here is described bondage both internal and external, Psychical 
and physical. The Kdrmtc matter that flows towjrds the soul is the 

*SansKnt rendering 
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aiaaifo'd Kdmiic S^andha around the -Jtva Tti*s attraction of 
Skandhas. is. due to yoga, i e the Karma Skandkas get aggregated 
and intermised with Jfva because of the activ i\ of yoga, or of 
mafia ^ackana kaya. mind, speech and body. 

Bandha then is tbs state of being so bound by Karmic matter. 
This Kdrmic foriranon around the Jtva is occasioned by the 
Psychological dispositions LnovTn as Bhava Bhdva is the emotional 

state of desire or a-.ersion, or perverse cognition and will All these 

cjgjes axe brought about by Slokamya, that fundamental Karina 
responsible for spiritual delusior: Yoga is the ettemaT condition of 
bondage since it brings directly the combination of Kdrmic 

matter with JiCff. Bat the iotemai condition is the Bhdva or the 
dsspos’tion of the self 

156 


. Again the conditions of bondage fron another point of view are 
described- 







155. The eight kinds or Karutas are said to be caused by 
the four estemal conditions or DraVi a p~at\a\as. But these 
conditions theraseues are the result of desire, etc , or Bhttva 
Praiyayas Without these intrinsic conditions there will be 
no bondage. 


COilMENTARV. 


In some Philosophical v.orls of Jainas, the eight Karmas are traced 
to the four causal coadiiioas Mithyatra, Aiirala, Kashdya and 
Yoga. Our author here shows that these four conditions themselves are 
the result of the Psychological disposition effected hi’ the emotional 
slates of desire, etc. Hence he insists on recognising these Psycholo- 
gical states as the real and intrinsic condition of bondage. Whereas the 
above four are only subsidiarj and external conditions. Without the 
uldrrate condition of rdga there can certainU be no Kdrmic bondage. 


*Sans4rtt renderirg 
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The evtcrnal conditions are called Dravya Pratyayas because they 
are directly associated with Il&rmic matter and the ultimate 
Psj chological conditions are called Bhdva Pratyayas because they 
refer to the disposition of Atma 

The conditions of bondage are enumerated thus in Tatt- 
va>tha Sutra. Chapter VlII, Sutra 1, 

It IS to be noted tiiat five co iditions of bondage are enumerated 
here whereas tlie Gutha mentions onl> four For the fifth and 
additional condition Pramada is also included in the above mentioned 
four. 

Mithyaiva is the opposite of right faith or Sainyak Darsana. This 
Rlathyatva may manifest m the form of belief in false doctrines and 
disbelief m the true one. Avtrala i-, the opposite of right conduct or 
Samyalichai tit a. This may manifest in an enthusiasm for the veil 
conduct and a hesitation for righteousness Kashaya refers to the 
grosser emotions such as anger, Pride, deceit, etc,, and yoga refers to 
the uncontrolled and useless activity of Uana vachana Kdya. These 
are the four Diavya Pratyayas or external conditions generating the 
eight Karmds which are — 

(1) Jnaudvarantya. 

(2) Darsanavatantya 

(3) Mohaniya 

(4) Vedamya. 

(5) Antardya 

(6) Aytth 

(7) Ndma. 

(8) And Gotra 

(1) Jmtinrvfl’i (Tinytr IS the veil romld the pure consciousness 

(2) Datsanavaiamya is that which corfupts the faculty 

of perception and also of belief. 

(3) MoJiamya is a sort of spiritual ..intoxication interfering 

with cognition and will. 

(4) Vedamya is the feeling of pleasure and pain 
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157—58. If the causal condition of Karm&s disappears 
m the case of wiseman through the control of senses and 
thought, then the springs of Karmds get blocked. When the 
springs of thus get blocked the Dravya Kamds get 
repulsed. When the Dtnvya Kavnids completely disappear 
then the person becomes all-knowing and all-perceivmg and 
attains the state of infinite bliss which transcends the sense 
feeling and which is untouched b}^ the sorrows of life 

Commentary 

Through the instrumentality of the five Lahdh ts a Bhavydtma 
obtains the three jewels On account of this acquisition he is able to 
get rid of the four-fold condition of fCarma, Mtthyafva, Avtrata, lias- 
haya and yoga, both in iheir subjective and objective aspects. When he 
gets rid of Dravya and Bhdva Pratyayas or Kdi mio adjuncts, then he 
attains the great Samvara or repulsiveness to Kdriius, This Samvara 
leads to the annihilation of K&rmic shackles Thus ascends the ladder 
of higher life which leads to destruction of ignorance. This brings on 
the inner purity. Finally ihrough second Siikla Dhydna or the great 
meditation, the Gh&Uya Kaunas get burnt away. Then the self rises 
to eternal wisdom, eternal perception, infinite bliss, and infinite power. 
This IS Auantachatnshtaya, the four infinite qualities. This is Bh&va 
Moksha, the spiritual freedom. When this Bhdva Molsha is attained 
the inevitable destruction of Dravya Kannds follows. With the attain- 
ment of Bhdva Moksha the person becomes a KevaU worshipped by 
men and Devas, He becomes really Paraniatma 

159 

Then we have the description of Dhydna or meditation which is 
the direct cause of repulsing and eradicating all Karmds. 

^aiQIToi^IiniT wt I 

159 The meditation that is completely determined by 
right belief, right knowledge and right conduct and that is not 
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related to objects alien to the self becomes the cause of 

iVH/a»’<z or annihilation of /frtr/Kfls to the Yoi^tthat is in the 

path of self realisation 

COMMENTARV 

The great meditation on the self is shown to be the condition of 
complete Htrjara or the absolute annihilation of the e\'isting 
Karinas, In the previous Gatha BltcHci Mohiha was described On 
account of this BMva Moksha the person becomes a ffcvii/i v.ith the 
four infinite qualities equipped with the infinite perception and infinite 
knowledge The self no more becomes attached to any other alien 
ideal The onij object of attraction and adoration is the perfect 
self-consciousness WTieo meditation thus manifests in self rapture 
because of self purity and self perception, then it lea is to the 
eradication of the remaining Karmas, i e it is the causal condition 
of complete Nirjara. 

160 

Dravya Moksha or the absolute emancipation is next described 

160 When a Jiva being nd of the four Ghdtiya and being 
equipped with absolute repulsiveness to Karmas succeeds in 
eradicating the remaining Karmas, then he becomes freed 
from Pst/rtwyn and Jjt^and finally from ^/nna and Goira, 
This eradication of the latter four Kai mas means absolute 
and complete Moksha or Dravya Mohha. 

COilMEXTARY. 

This Gafha speaks of Drffitn Moksha or the final and complete 
emancipation After attaining Bhdt t Moksha mentioned in the 
previous Gdthas Jiva has to obtain absolute emancipation from 
Karmtc or physical conditions for the attainment of KevaJaJridna 
IS still associated ^v^th the bodily condition. The person is merely 
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Sayogt Revolt. No doubt he got nd of the four Ghatiya Karm.is which 
lead to the corruption and degeneration of Attna Because they 
injure the soul they are called Ghatiya Karmds. These are Jndna 
Varamya; Darsamlvaramya , Rlohamya and Antaraya. But still 
there are the other four Karmas known as A ghatiya Rat mas, 
Vedantya Aynh, Nama and Goira These four also must be annihila- 
ted. When a Bbava Moksha Jiva has the perfect Dhyana, then 
Vedantya and Ayiih first wither away and finally Rama and Gotta also. 
Then the Muhta Jiva becomes Ayogt Revolt or a Stddha. Atma has 
attained its intrinsic spiritual purity and is absolutely free from any 
kind of association with the matter. This state is Dravya Moksha 

Thus ends Moksha Paddrtha 

This IS the end of the second Book of the great work dealing 
with Safita Tattva and Rava Padarthas. 

Next the Resume or the Chiihka dealing with Jina the great Victor 
and the perfect Brahma who is the ideal of Moksha Paddrtha. This 
Chultka supplements the ideas already mentioned about heaven, and 
the path The author indicates here, the importance of conduct 
leading to self realisation Self and self alone is the goal. Anything 
other than self as an ideal would lead away the self from the path. 
All these facts are emphasized in the Chultka, 

161 . 

The intrinsic nature of Jiva is described, thus indicating the path 
to Moksha 

•o * 

161. Unlimited perception and unlimited knowledge are 
inseparable from the nature of Jtva. Permanently associated 
with that nature, spotless conduct is the path to Moksha 
because it is the immediate antecedent 
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COMMCNTARY. 

The characteristic of Mok^sha is described here Right conduct 
which is aiftays associated with the intrinsic nature of self is the path 
to Noktha The intrinsic nature of Jtva is existence which is 
inalienable from /nffinr and Darsana Inalienability implies that the 
nature of Jim manifests generically and specifically through know- 
ledge and perception. The existence which is associated wuth such 
characteristics and which has the dialectic nature of activity is the 
intrinsic conduct of self. It is irreproachable because it is not 
influenced by either desire or aversion That same conduct is the 
path to emancipation. 

Conduct in Sawstirt Jixa is of two kinds, intrinsic conduct and 
extrinsic self -deter i mined or other deterimined. Self-determined 
conduct is that which is based upon the intnnsic nature of self. The 
other determined conduct is that which is due to the influence of non- 
self The path then is related to self and is uninfluenced by non-self ; 
hence it is the means to the realisation of self. 

162 . 

That Jewel or Ratnatraya is internally distinguished as lower and 
higher, the lower aspect is associated with the ideal only indirectly 
v/hercas the higher is directly associated with it. One w ho has the 
lower jcwclis known as Parasamayt or the self that is determined by 
the other. But the self which has the higher jewel is absolutely self 
conditioned and is called Stasamayt 

162 The/xvathatis associated with the essential qualities 
IS called Svasamayi or the self-determined whereas that which 
IS associated with accidental and unessential qualities and 
modes is called Parasamayt or the other determined. The 
Jtva that has the former, i e. the essential nature as its ideal, 
is able to get itself freed from Karmtc bondage. 

^Sanskrit rendering • 
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COMMENTARY 

The Ratnatraya' which. IS self-determined has < corresponding ^ 
stages of development to the spiritual evolution 6i Jtvii. AbhedaHra- ’ 
naUaya is certainly Svasamayt, but the early stages of this 
Ratnatraya when compared to the last stage of perfection would be 
considered as Parasamayt It is not even necessary to mention 
the fact that faith in alien deity, etc., is distinctly Parasamayi, i.e. 
when Samyaktva itself m its earlier stage requires to be transcended 
much more therefore Mithyatva. But a person while still with 
Karmic bondage may have the thought ‘I am Stddha' *I am Shuddha' 
i.e. I am the realised, I am the pure. This contemplation is also 
called Ahhedaratrataya, the pure jewel by convention. Such subtle 
distinctions in the nature of the path of Self-realisation can only be 
understood by the great Ones, 

163 . 

Then the duality of the outer path or Parasamayd and alsu luc 
duality of the other-determined or Parasamayt, 

sigf fnif? ^ I 

163. That Jtva which through desire for * outer things 
experiences pleasurable or painful statesdoses his hold upon< 
Self and gets bewildered and led by outer things. He 

bee mes the other determined. 

Commentary. 

The author describes here the characteristics of the self that is 
still determined by the other. According to this view even the 
traditional worship of Jattta orthodoxy would not escape this sweeping 
condemnation by the author. All that would be merely Paracharita 
conduct determined by the other. This other determined conduct 
must be transcended by one who perceives the ideal of Self. 

164 . 

Next the author points out that the, other determined-conduct 
IS only the means to bondage and not to Ntrvana. 

*Sanskni rendering 
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164 On account of the pleasurable or the painful states 
of the Atma there may flow in Punya Karma or Papa Karma 
Such an Alma on account of such states becomes the 
other determined So say the Jims 

Commentary 

Condact that is determined by outer things leads to bondage and 
blocks the way to liberation, for, the pleasurable mental states is the 
spring of Punya Karma and the painful mental state of Papa Karma, 
i e both merit and demerit in their subjective and objective aspects 
lead the sonl to Karmic bondage Therefore if a Jiia experiences those 
mental states which form the spnngs of those Karma then for that 
\erj reason his conduct becomes other determined He therefore 
becomes the other determined one 

165. 

Then the author describes the characteristics of the self- 
determined Jiva or the Purshottama 

165 That Ju’a which bemg free from relations to others, 
and from alien thoughts through its own intrmsic nature of 
perception and understanding perceives and knows its own 
eternal nature to be such, is said to have conduct that is 
absolutely self-determined 

Commentary 

Here is the descnption of conduct that is self determined. First 
there should be no kind of r elation to outward things through 

rendering 

^ hi f|[Tfr- n wn n 

‘Sansirii rendering 
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. 168 Whatever through the three-fold jewel well- 
established in itself neither perceives alien things as its own, 
nor gives up its own intrinsic nature, that Aima is indeed 
called 'the absolute path to Salvation. 

COMMEKTARV, 

Belief, knowledge, and condact so long as they are based upon 
other things besides self would only constitute the relative jewel 
But if the same three are based upon intrinsic nature of self then 
they would form the real jewel. The former is the means of obtain- 
ing the latter. 

169 

According to the principle that the thing and its qualities are not 
distinct the Atma is described to be identical with the constitutive 
elements of perception, knowledge and conduct. 

%T iirrii lift 

169. Whatever perceives its owm self-identical nature, 
knows its own subjective and objective nature, and 
experiences its own immediate existence, is identical with 
the very activity of perception, knowledge and conduct. 

COMlIENTARY. 

Chdritraj jRana and Darsans (conduct, knowledge, and percep- 
tion) constitute the Aima, These are also the path to Nirvana. 
Hence the intrinsic nature and function of the Self are the real path, 
f,e. the real path is nothing but a real Self 

*Sansltrif rendering • 
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^Santhrif rendering ' 
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170. 

The Sainsdn Jivas do not as a matter of course all attain 
Moksha only some of them are said to have that privilege 

g 'sjvnf^ ^ij hX'som* 

170 Because of the fact that the Self perceives and 
understands all things without limit it also^ enjoys infinite 
bliss Thio fact that infinite knowledge and infinite bliss are 
inseparable IS understood only by the BAtruya, The Abhavya 
cannot appreciate thac, much less believe m it. 

Commentary. 

All Samsdn Jivas are not fit to obtain the state of self-realisa- 
tion. Here happiness is the absence of any kind of hindrance to 
the intrinsic activity of the self. Perception and understanding are 
the intrinsic nature of the self. Hindrance to the nature of the 
self therefore would be a kind of obstruction to either perception 
or knowledge The peifected self is all knowing and all perceiving 
» e., has no limit to its nature of perception and understanding The 
absence of hindrance naturally manifests in its positive aspect as 
infinite bliss. The logical consequence of Kevala Jndna is Anaiita 
Sttkha This truth is appreciated and accepted only by the faithful 
The unfaithful ones are incapable of appreciating this truth There- 
fore the path to salvation is available only to the former. Therefore 
only some of the Samsart Jivas but not all are fit to walk the path 
to Moksha. 

171. 

Darsaiia, Jftana and Charitra when conditioned by other things 
than Self may in a way lead to bondage But if they are determined 
absolutely by the self then they form the direct antecedent of eman- 
cipation. 


* Sanskrit rendcnng 
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^fsr^ssrrfor i 

*rf^ tff 5 ^ m ii^^ii* 

171. Since Darsana Jftdna, and Chdnha constitute the 
Moksha Matga they are adored by the wise. If they are 
determined be non-self they may lead directly to bondage or 
indirectly to Moksha, But if they are determined by Self 
then they may lead to Moksha. 

Commentary. 

Intuition, knowledge and conduct produce effects according as 
they are determined by the associated things. If they are associated 
v.ith external things they may get associated with desire and aversion 
and thus may bring about hdrmte bondage. But if they arc associated 
with intrinsic and pure nature of the self, then they may directly 
and immediately bring about liberation A king for example be- 
cause of his defective instruments political and military may lead to 
the strengthening of the enemy instead of annihilating him , or for 
example, ghee which is by nature of soothing effects may when 
associated with fire aggravate the heat. Similar is the case with 
the three jewels. 

172 

Next the characteristic of Sttkiihma Paiasatnaya, or the subtle 
non-self or other dctcrmincdiicss 

127 If an Atma through ignorance believes that through 
awe and reverence to Ayahanta and others he may attain 
emancipation from misery then he is only the lover of 
non-self or Parasamayi. 

* Sanskrit rendering • 
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^Sanskrit rendering ' 
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Commentary. 

Arahanta and Stddha are free from every kind of perfection and 
are full of all good qualities Love and devotion towards these may 
certainly be desirable but still by themselves they can never bring 
about kdr/ttic Iibevdtson The hope to obtain salvation only through 
devotion is Parasamaya. The person who has that hope is 
Parasamayi, the other determined one The other determined 
means to be away from the ideal of self When love and devotion 
to the perfect beings cannot take us nearer the goal, we need not 
even mention the utter uselessness of ignorant worship of alien 
deities with all the samsdric parapharnalia. Thus the author 
empbasiaes the fact that even the love and devotion towards the 
perfect beings form a subtle kind of obstacle in the way of self- 
realisation. 

173 

The above mentioned reverence and devotion as they some 
times lead to bondage, do not constitute the path to HokUta, 

^ §%T 

173 The person who has reverence and devotion towards 
4rahanta, Stddha, their images, Sangha^ and congregations 
will invariably get bondage with Punya karma, hence he can 
never achieve absolute annihilation of kauna. 

Commentary 

The author minimises the importance of popular form of religious 
devotion and worship The Traditional Jama religion always 
emphasizes the value of faith and devotion towards the objects 
worthy of reverence. But our author views the popular faith from 
a higher point. From the true philosophcal point of view such 
Bhahli v/ill only lead to Punya karma and its consequent divine 
happiness. But Punya katma is still thraldom thoughthe shackles 
are made of gold and Deug happ iness is still Sansan Therefore 

^Sanskrit rendering, 
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karmic annihilation cannot be achieved by the person who has such 
faith and devotion alone. 

174 

The main obstacle in the path of self-realisation or Svas tmaya 
IS said to be Rdga of affection. 

ff sn ^ tint i 
%i Iff f^s iT 'ii i i^ ' 'umt 

174 If in the heart of a yogi there is an iota of affection 
towards alien objects (even in an Arahanta) then, though he 
be well versed in all the Snstras, he would be incapable of 
appreciating his true Self or Paraniutma through immediate 
experience. 

/ Commentary. 

Devotion to external ideals may be useful up to a certain stage 
of development. The ideal of Vttardga is distinctly related to self. 
Absolute freedom from attachment is the meaning of Vttardga. 
Complete absence of rdga is certainly inconsistent with attachment 
and devotion to Arahanta or Stddha. So far as self is concerned 
these ideal personalities are indeed external The right ideal must 
be to attain perfect Stddha state oneself This realisation of Stddha 
state cannot be reached by having attachment to external objects, 
hence the author emphasizes "the importance of effort to transcend 
even this subtle kind of attraction however worthy the object of 
the ideal'be. self and self alone must be the final and the ultimate 
ideal of spiritual evolution To have Bhaktt which is a subtle 
attraction and then to believe that somehow the final good will 
be Moksha is to forget the importance of self-effort towards self 
realisation. According to the author then the traditional religious 
reverence, is only a stepping stone for the higher spiritual goal He 
who shrinks from transcending the traditional orthodoxy is unfit to 
live in the higher plane. He is infected with the delusion that what 
IS only a means IS an end in itself. That what is merely relative 
IS the absolute. That what is of temporary value has eternal value. 

* Sanskrit rendei tug 
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175 

The author enumerates the tram of several evils that may be 
generated by that little iota of affection, above referred to. 

'll f 

175. To whomsoever there is no ability to bear the 
turmoil of the mind apart from and independent of the pure 
contemplation of self to him there is no possibility of 
preventing the Karmas born of pleasure and pain 

COilMEKTARy. 

There can he no devotion to Arahanta and others apart from an 
affective state, when there is affection the disturbance of the 
mind cannot be avoided With the agitation of the heart the calm 
of the self is lost and if the calm of the self is disturbed, it is not 
possible to prevent the appearance of pleasure and pain and there 
is DO escape from happiness and misery there can be no emancipa- 
tion from Samsara Affection however little is therefore the cause 
of this senes of undesirable events. 


176 

One who has the ideal of Moksha must therefore completely 
eradicate every kind of desire from his heart. 


n f ^ vwift I 

Pnastrif ^ 

176. Therefore he who aims at Ntivana must not say “I 
love this, this is mine,” Then he can very well be devoted to 
his own true self which is Stddha or the perfect one, 'Through 
that same self-realisation he will attain Nirvana, 


^Sanskrit rendering 
^Sanskrit rendering 
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Commentary. 

The great soul that understands the truth of the previous causal 
sequence from desire to turmoil of the mind, and from thence to 
karma^ and finally to Samsara, struggles to escape from the attrac- 
tion of the environment and from the idea of ownership of alien 
things. When the relation of self to alien things cither through 
attraction or owning is sc\ered, then there is no possibility of 
desire springing up in the heart. No desire means no sprintual 
discord; spiritual harmony, repels hartua’i, prevention of liatmas 
means disappearance of Samsaia. Absence of Samtaia certainly 
implies Its opposite Moh^ha, hence the person that longs for spriritinl 
perfection and kirmic emancipation must never sn “This I love, 
This IS mine ” 

177 

The attitude of worship towards Arahanfa and others, though 
It interferes with the immediate realisation of perfection is not 
altogether valueless, for it may ultimately lead to Ntrvana 

177. One may understand the true nature of Tiithankaia^ 
who IS the basts of nine Padd} thas One may have interest in 
and devotion to the Scripture. One may have self control 
and penance With all these if one is not capable of realis- 
ing his own true self, to him Nvvatta is beyond reach 

Commentary. 

Even though n person is w’eli versed in Agamas* and well 
acquainted with the nature of reality, if he is ever much filled with 
devotion and worship to objective ideas, he will only secure the 
happiness of Svurgu as the immediate fruit thereof. Ntrvctua or ‘ 
Mokslia IS very remote and he can obtain that only by a tedious 
process of spiritual development The immediate and direct 
antecedent of Moksha is the realisation of the true self, worship 

'‘Sanskrit rendering . 
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of and devotion to any other ideal however worthy it may be is onlj’ 
a circuitous path to reach the goal 

178 

Again the author emphasizes the fact that worship of the 
Arahaia and others cannotj^e the immediate antecedent of 
MuTiti. 

178. The person [who has love and reverence towards 
Arahantn and Siddha^ their representations and the divine 
Word or Agama, however well he is engaged in the best form 
of so Jong as he IS incapable of apprehending the true 
greatnessof self on account of attachment to external ideals, 

uill inevitably through his efforts enter only the world of the 


V^OMMENTARY. 

” ’T"" ™med«te cond.l.on of 

o“ “,.LL ’W-"— "f and not attach„,nn.. to 

.lit effort ’^'-®P;™»”hol.., not gasped ,be aelf through 

the h'aptnt "tsT'”'’ r' 

and not JfofeJn, ^ “f Samstm 

m 

th.'t ,-'7^ 

WorJ' ^ ^ ‘ *’ meaning of the present 

W TOO ®.r, nr «Sr , 
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179 Because of this truth that even the subtle attachment 
to external ideals hinders Nuvdna^ let not the person who desires 
Moksha have any kind of attachment to things, living or non- 
h.ing, desirable or undesirable, then he becomes the Vita- 
rdgat the non-attached. Thus will he be able to sail across 
the ocean of Samsara 


Commentary. 


The es<;ential ingredient of the direct and immediate path to 
Moksha is the state of Viiaraga or non-attachment. Attachment to 
alien persons and things deserving worship is something like burning 
sandal wood It may smell sweet nevertheless it will burn. The 
subtle attachment to external ideals maj lead to happiness but the 
verj happiness imIJ scorch the soul, hence the great person, who 
longs for freedom from Samsara must rid himself of anj kind of 
attachment, must become a Vttaraga. Then will he be able to con- 
quer the misery of Life and inherit the kingdom of Nirvana, 

This is the meaning of the abo\e Sutra and the same is the pur- 
port of the whole book. 

Parichasttbdya, i. e it is not only the Sutra Tatpaiya but also 
^astra Tatparya This aims to apprehend the nature of Jwesvara, 
the great victor, the all-knowing of infinite qualities and the Vita- 


laga or the non-attacbed. 

It IS called Prubhuifa “ well filled with the meaning" because it 
treats about the nine Paddrthas and thus describes the nature of the 
systems of reality Since it deals with the Dravyas or the ^^'^tences 
It IS also called Dravyaniyoga. It clearly explains the five Astikdyas 
the SIX Dravyas, seven Tattvas, and the nine Paddrthas. It also 
examines the nature of bondage and of the bound ol hberalton and 
the liberated. Lastly tn the Chubha or the appendix there is a clear 
dtsttncfon betwaan the absolute path and relative path. ' 

.ndtctton of the fact that non-altaobment .s the direct 
dtate condition of iVtrutfntr Non-attachment and 

the heart is the central doctrine emphasised by an embed ed m this 
PanchisHUya PrMrila. Thts 

attachment is available only'to that Bftuttyo or the nght be lever who 
apprecales the comparat.ve merits of the Wo paths, 
absolute Vyavahara, and Nwchaya, but not to one who » mcapablo 
ol oppteolating the various aspeeU ol truth and who cllnss te only n 
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particular and fractional aspect as the whole truth, * e one who 
believes in Ekanta aspect of reality is incapable of appreciating the 
ideal of Vitardga and the difference between the absolute path and 
the relative path. He is far away from the goal. The true believer 
will certainly understand the compatibility and the harmony between 
the two paths and thus will try to realise the ideal of non-attachment 
or Vttargatva as the immediate condition of MoktJia 

180 

The author ends the Work indicating his object in this com- 
position 

lTiiTt:iWlcIl!!5 ^ I 

180. For the purpose of explaining the Moksha Moiga^ 
this work by the name of Panchastikctya containing the 
essentials of divine revelation is composed by me as actuated 
by Bliakit or devotion towards the divine Word. 

Commentary. 

The author explains the purpose of his w’riting this work The 
Moksha Marga or the path is revealed by Jma. But Divine revelation 
or the Sastra is elaborate and extensive In order to exhibit the path 
to the believers this short summary of the divine WORD is written 
with the name of PallcMsHkaya Samgraha. 

Thus ends Book 11 of PatichasUMya, 

*Sansh it renderms . 
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